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A WHITE PINE PIONEER AT REST. 


Before this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reaches the larger number of its readers the daily 
press will have spread the information that Thomas H. 
Shevlin, conspicuously known in the lumber business 
of the Northwest, died at Pasadena, Cal., January 15. 
He had been out of health for two years, and had 
sought to escape the rigor of the Minnesota winter by 
sojourning in southern California. The acute illness 
that caused his death was of but 24 hours’ duration. 

Few men, if any, were more prominently identified 
in the white pine lumber business of the old North- 
west when it was in its zenith and in its 
decline than Thomas H. Shevlin. Indeed, he 
began his career as a pupil in that line at 
Albany, N. Y., the market where white pine 
grading was perfected, and was graduated 
through the lumber schools of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., Bay City and Muskegon, Mich., and 
followed the star of white pine empire to 
Minnesota, there making his base of opera- 
tions at Minneapelis. His career was so re- 
markable that in order adequately to esti- 
mate his character and accomplishments his 
life must be followed from its beginning 
through to the summit of his achievements. 

In pursuing a recital of Mr. Shevlin’s re- 
markable career the pronounced 
traits of his makeup as a human being will 
be discovered. He belonged to that class of 
men, especially those of our still young Amer- 
iean civilization, whose course of life, from 
the beginning, is determined and actuated by 
the impulse to do things, with the object of 
both evincing their manhood and reaching 
results. Primarily the conception and the 
motive of New England and Middle State 
men, and women as well, especially of the 
generation that is passing and the genera- 
tions precedent, were to rise by doing. In 
respect to many this object was a veritable 
passionate possession, and all other considera- 
tions were discarded as nearly or quite worth- 
less. Sometimes this commanding motive 
took the direction of education and the 
finer cultivation of the mind in its various 
activities and directions, but in most in- 
stances the object was to acquire the power 
that comes of doing business in a material 
sense. The idea has extensively prevailed 
in this country that little is really worth 
while aside from getting on in the world, 
the incentive being that the getting of wealth, or the 
credit that stands for wealth, is the most direct and 
surest means of rising in community, reputation, stand- 
ing and influence, and that all the advantages that 
pertain to so-called high life will bud and blossom 
from the possession of wealth; that in the absence 
of old world aristocratic heredity and privileges the 
only recourse for the aspiring young American is to 
gain a standing in community by the means of acquir- 
ing wealth, and the only recourse for reaching the 
desired altitude is by doing business of some.sort. It 
it no wonder, therefore, that any young American of 
ambition at an early period in his career plunges into 
business of some sort as the absorbing motive of his 
life. 

Hence it invariably is found that a young man 
of the ambitious, aspiring temperament of Thomas H. 
Shevlin devotes the best of his time, energies, mental 
and physical faculties to forward his aim to be a man 
of action for the purpose of accomplishing results. 
A survey of the world finds that all those known as 
successful men, in whatever department of business 
life, have been ambitious, direct, incessant, absorbed 
and undeviating in endeavor to do things. All else 
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is mere byplay, while the main object is never lost 
sight ot. That was Mr. Shevlin’s character from boy- 
hood until he had reached the summit of his success. 
Now, mark his career. 

He was born in Albany, N. Y., January 3, 1852. He 
attended school until he was 15 years of age, when 
he was employed by that veteran lumber firm John 
McGraw & Co., of Albany. That connection started 
him on his career as a lumberman. Probably he had 
no special choice as a pursuit; he simply wanted to 
learn a business, and had no motive other than to do 
something to earn money and enlarge his capacity to 
accomplish results. Possibly, too, fortuitous. cireum- 





THOMAS H. SHEVLIN, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Born January 3, 1852; Died January 15, 1912. 


stances forced him to seize the first opportunity that 
came in his way. At that time Albany was a great 
pine market, and still is to a considerable degree. It 
was the market in which the inspection and handling 
of lumber in a systematic manner originated. ‘‘ Albany 
inspection’? became the synonym and authority all 
over the country, and was the basis of inspection and 
grading throughout the white pine zone from Albany 
to Minnesota, with varient deflections from that basis 
according to locality, character of timber and market 
requirements. This was a good school for the tuition 
of a young lumberman, and Mr. Shevlin made the most 
of it. Having developed into a valuable helper for 
the firm, he for ten years looked after its interests in 
Albany, Tonawanda and Bay City. 

In the spring of 1879 Mr. Shevlin separated himself 
from John McGraw & Co. and became attached to the 
then great Chicago lumber operator T. W. Harvey, 
famous in the eighties of the last century as head ef 
the potent house the T. W. Harvey Lumber Co. His 
position was that of buyer at Muskegon, then a great 
white pine manufacturing point. In 1880 Mr. Shevlin 
entered the employ of Stephen C. Hall, of Muskegon, 
and at the same time engaged in buying logs, lumber 
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and pine lands as a personal side issue. In 1882 he 
became treasurer and general manager of the Stephen 
C. Hall Lumber Co. at Muskegon. Two years later this 
company began the purchase of stumpage tributary 
to Minneapolis, in the upper Mississippi river region, 
and during the winter of 1884-85 bought logs and had 
them manufactured at Minneapolis. This business was 
carried on as the North Star Lumber Co. 

In the spring of 1896 the Hall & Ducey Lumber Co. 
was organized in Minneapolis by Mr. Shevlin, P. A. 
Ducey and Stephen C. Hall, and Mr. Shevlin and Mr. 
Hall went to Minneapolis to reside. A few months 
later Mr. Ducey’s interest was absorbed by the two 
other members of the concern. In the fall of 
1887 the Hall & Shevlin Lumber Co. was 
organized, and it built the mill of the Shev- 
lin-Carpenter Co. and sawed lumber for the 
Hall & Ducey Lumber Co. The next summer 
Mr. Hall met with an accident which caused 
his death. 

In August, 1892, E. L. Carpenter purchased 
a quarter interest in the Hall & Ducey Lum- 
ber Co., and the first of the following year 
the Hall & Shevlin Lumber Co. and the Hall 
& Ducey Lumber Co. were consolidated under 
the name the Shevlin-Carpenter Co., of which 
Mr. Shevlin was president. A few years later 
Mr. Shevlin’s brother, E. C. Shevlin, who be- 
came vice president and manager of the 
Crookston (Minn.) Lumber Co., became vice- 
president of the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Co. 


Lumber 


In 1889 the company handled 75,000,000 
feet of lumber and 20,000,000 feet of logs, and 
had acquired a large ownership of timber 
tributary to the upper Mississippi River. In 
1895 Mr. Shevlin organized the J. Neils Lum- 
ber Co., which owned and operated a sawmill 
at Sauk Rapids, Minn., where the concern had 
about 15,000,000 feet of pine timber. A few 
weeks later he bought a mill site at Cass 
Lake, Minn., on the Fosston extension of the 
Eastern Minnesota Railroad, in the northern 
part of the state. There he built a band 
mill, which increased the annual output of 
the Neils Lumber Co. to 40,000,000 feet. 

In 1896 Mr. Shevlin and Frank P. Hixon, 
of La Crosse, Wis., bought a large amount 
of timber on the Red Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion, tributary to the Clearwater River, and 
organized the St. Hilaire Lumber Co., which 
built a sawmill of 40,000,000 feet capacity a 
year. A year later the St. Hilaire Lumber Co. 
bought the mill and logs of the Red River Lumber Co., 
at Crookston, Minn., and all its tributary pine timber 
holdings, and organized the Crookston Lumber Co. 
H. C. Clarke, who for years had been associated with 
Mr. Shevlin in a number of his enterprises, was a 
member and treasurer of the Crookston concerns. The 
Crookston outfit had an annual capacity of 40,000,000 
feet. The St. Hilaire mill was 28 miles north of Crooks- 
ton, and the lumber sales of both concerns were 
through the Crookston office, under the management of 
E. C. Shevlin. The united concerns established yards 
in the tributary prairie country and distributed their 
mill product to a large extent by means of this system. 

In 1902 the Shevlin interests built a mill at Bemidji, 
Minn., with a capacity for 70,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year. A spur logging railroad was also run east of 
Red Lake, connecting with the Minnesota & Inter- 
national Railway at Hovey Junction, thus opening 
up a vast tract of timber formerly unavailable. The 
Shevlin-Clarke Lumber Co., of Ontario, tégether with 
the Rainy River Lumber Co., subsequefitly built a mill 
at Rainy River, Ont., with yearly capacity of 70,000,- 
000 feet, which has been prowounced remarkably com- 
(Concluded. on Page 69.) . 
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We Are Now Ready to Figure With You 
On Your 1912 Requirements 


FOR 


JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANG. 





Lower Michigan Hardwoods 
MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH, BASSWOOD AND ASH 














We have the best up-to-date mills, cutting virgin timber, 
our grades are right and our manufacture unexcelled. 


anes Be By 


We have a new plant, fully equipped for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements of the trade who prefer 
their Maple, Beech and Birch Lumber delivered in the 
rough and cut to sizes most suitable for their needs. Write 
us at once stating what you will require. 


We Want Your Business 


and are in a better position to serve you than any one else 
in our line. The product of our mills needs no introduction 
to the trade who use the best. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 
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MILLS AT BOYNE CITY, MICH. WHOLESALE YARD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detalled reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, & 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 
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We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 
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We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 
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We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D, LACEY & CO, 
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1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 


New Orleans. 


1104 Spalding Bulldiag, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Bldg. 


Chicago. 
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Maple Flooring 





Tizae was when men built houses merely 
as places of shelter. If the houses kept out 
the rain it was enough. Men spent their 

_lives in the open and were indoors only to _ 
sleep. 

Today men build houses that are more 
than places of shelter—they are homes and 
combine beauty and comfort. 

The prime requisite for a beautiful home 
is a fine hardwood floor and for this there is 
no better material than our 
























































Finest Maple Flooring 





It is absolutely first-quality flooring in 
every respect and is the kind your customers 
will insist upon having. It practically sells 
itself. 

A sample stock of our ‘‘Finest’’ Maple 
Flooring will -be a trade winner for you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. Begin 
now. 


W.D. Young & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


], Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscnption lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association -of the 
United States undoubtedly will have a great meeting at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 30 and 31. The annual con- 
ferences of that organization invariably are productive 
of great benefit to the entire hardwood industry and they 
are open to everyone who is interested in hardwood mat- 
ters, 





The increased consumption of white pine in the 
United States is being reflected by the situation in 
Canada. Stocks are moving by rail to distributing 


centers at the foot of the lakes. Spring prospects for 
trade are said to be excellent. 


Take the lumber situation as reported from Nor- 
folk—light stocks, good demand and advancing prices. 
Contrast this with the report made in the latter part 
of 1906, when stocks were accumulating, demand light 


and prices weakening. If in the first instance the 
weakened condition presaged a general break that 
now prevailing logically may be regarded as an earnest 
of betterment in lumber circles. 


Recent investigation shows that the furniture, car, 
agricultural and veneer manufacturing industries of 
Canada import from the United States one-third of 
all the lumber they use. The use of Canadian woods 
is largely for cores and other hidden work. Canada 
contemplates encouraging the growth of hardwood 
timber, the Government now equipping itself to give 
advice to prospective growers. 


Southeastern trade conditions are certainly improv- 
ing. Difficulty has been encountered in placing a large 
schedule for railroad material because the specifica- 
tions call for odd inches in widths. 


PATENTS UNAFFECTED BY TRUST 
DECISIONS. 


Owners of patents have been somewhat disturbed by 
the decisions of the Federal courts in the trust cases, 
owing to an impression that the Department of Justice 
claimed that the exercise of a monopoly contemplated in 
a patent is in violation of the Sherman law. 

Any uneasiness of this sort is, however, believed to be 
unwarranted, for none of the petitions filed by the At- 
torney General contains any allegation that the exercise 
of such rights is contrary to law. In the United Shoe 
machinery case the Government did allege that the con- 
solidation of patents, all relating to a single industry, 
‘¢ig unlawful when such consolidation acts to produce a 
restraint which would not be possible were such patents 
in the hands of individual owners.’’ 


OAK LOG AND LUMBER PRICES. 


The log market, in hardwood sections, especially 
oak, has needed a governor for several years. During 
the fall months advanced prices on all classes of 
timber coming into a market like Memphis made 
values so strong that the spread between the cost of 
the logs and the manufactured product was so thin that 
there was actually no profit in manufactured oak. This 
was illustrated by a sawmill man who brought a 
quantity of timber under competition. He charged 
it into his mill at the same price that his own timber 
was put on the log decks, and when he was through 
with the 50,000 feet of logs just $2.50 was left after 
adding the raw material, cost, overhead charges and 
selling expense. 

Another instance of like competition for high priced 
logs was where a manufacturer had his eye on a piece 
of timber adjoining his own and the timber owner 
was asking him to buy it. He thought it was worth 
about’ $5,000, but after a reconsideration he thought 
he would offer top price for it, or $6,000. A com- 
petitor in the same neighborhood, without considering 
the cost, paid $12,000 for the same timber. 

It is no wonder that there is no money in oak when 
this kind of competition prevails. At the next meet- 
ing of the oak manufacturers should be discussed some 
method of arriving at log values. Oak timber is 
searce, but what is the use of cutting it up and plac- 
ing it on the market at practically no margin to the 











producer of the lumber? Of course there are 
and logs, and there may be discrimination in the buy- 
ing end, but evidently there is not much difference of 
opinion at the selling end. The present price of firsts 
and seconds, say $75 f.o.b. Chicago, is not enough 
money to make delivery at points like this. 


logs 
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WILLAMETTE CASE GOES TO COMMERCE COURT. 


Advices from Washington this week, to be found on page 32 of this issue, indicate 
that the Southern Pacifie and other interested carriers have taken the famous Willa- 
mette Valley rate case into the Commerce Court and that there will be several more 
rounds of trouble before that vexing rate problem will be deemed settled. In faet 
it seems doubtful, in view of the persistence of the carriers and considering the 
legal life of any rate fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, whether it can 
be permanently determined. 

In the meantime the Commerce Court seems to be in jeopardy, with many mem- 
bers of Congress anxiously awaiting an opportunity to assist at the obsequies. 
Interested manufacturers may be pardoned under such circumstances for wondering 
how much longer it is going to take to find out what is a just and reasonable rate. 
The recurrence of such litigation has a distressing tendency to impair the business 
of the mills affected, and any legal system that is unable to dispose of such a 
controversy in reasonable time is open to severe criticism. Should the pending case 
be further delayed by a change in the judicial system the damaging uncertainty 
will be prolonged proportionately. 





THE LESSON OF THE RETAIL CONVENTIONS. 


Had the prosecutions of the retail associations and secretaries been brought ten 
years ago it is not difficuit to imagine the outcome, as far as the effect on the 
membership of the organizations is concerned. For it is within the last decade 
that retail lumbermen and, in facet, retail merchants of all classes who are fit to 
be so denominated, have come to a full realization of the importance of association 
work and the codperation in which it inevitably results. Ten years ago the rank 
and file probably would have shown more or less timidity. Lumbermen would have 
questioned the advisability of standing up for their own right to organize, not 
being fully aware of the importance of that right. But today the situation is 
different. 

How different it is may be seen from a glance at the reports of the retail conven- 
tions contained in this issue of the LUMBERMAN. The keynote at every retail con 
vention thus far held has been loyalty. The reasons are simply these: The retail 
merchant is facing a fight for his own existence. If he enters the lists alone he 1s 
absolutely sure of defeat. His only salvation lies in codperation. What chance 
has a dealer with a few thousand dollars’ capital against a syndicate of mail order 
houses commanding almost unlimited millions? Mail order money flows freely in 
any cause that is caluculated to tear down the retail merchant’s business, to destroy 
the business of the small community and to concentrate trade in catalog hands. 

The present is no time for hesitation. Judging from the sentiment and willing- 
ness to act thus far evidenced at the meetings, advice is hardly needed. But it 
ean do no harm. Every merchant who cares a penny about the future must do 
his part in fighting the battles of his fellow merchants. He owes this duty to 
himself, to the community of which he is an important factor, and to the consumer 
who is and always must be dependent upon him for a supply of good merchandise 
at reasonable prices. And the time to enlist is at hand! 





AS TO YELLOW PINE EXPORT CLASSIFICATION. 


Questions of yellow pine export classification still vex Gulf coast exporters and 
manufacturers for export. Throughout a number of years efforts more or less ju- 
dicious, but never long undisturbed, have been invoked to hit upon some satisfactory 
and permanent standard. Recurring changes, not to mention occasional examples of 
incidental disregard of them, have tended to breed distrust in the foreign markets, so 
upon the whole the so-called ‘‘Gulf Coast Classification’’ has not commanded the re 
spect which otherwise would have been its due. During the last year or more re- 
newed efforts further to revise the code of 1910 have resulted in failure to agree and 
finally at this time there is something like a rather ominous pause not to say breach 
in the ranks of the exporters’ association. 

A revised classification in the form of a committee report pending throughout most 
of the last year is even vet not come to a vote. The unsettled question is upon the 
adoption of the report of the committee as agains. the retention of the present ‘‘Gul1 


“oast Classification, No. 10.’ Nhe essential distinction between the two codes may be 


tharacterized as, on the ene hand, the present ‘‘ percentage’’ and, upon the other, the 
proposed ‘* piece’’ basis of inspection. The first of these is summarized in the follow- 
sng extract from the ‘‘General Rules’’ laid down in the existing code: 

The limitation as to size and number of knots refers to the best face. In the 
measurement of « knot the average diameter must be taken. In the measurement 
of pitch pockets the length must be taken. The distribution of knots need not be 
proportionate, i. e., one knot to each six feet or fraction thereof means that a 
piece 24 feet long may have four knots anywhere in the piece and not one knot in 
each separate six feet. In the limitation as to size, number and percentage free 
ct knots no account shali be taken of knots one-third (or less) of the diameter 
of the maximum knot allowed in the grade, provided that knots covered by this 
exception do not exceed the maximum diameter of 4 inch. 


Instead of this and other specifications the pending code summarizes the equivalent 
of defects in each instance as follows: 


Slight. Medium. Standard. Large. Coarse. 


One ‘‘Slhight’* defect equals. ; | Vy, WA \y is 
One ‘‘ Medium’’ defect equals.......... 2 ] ly, VY, le 
One ‘‘Standard’’ defect equals......... 4 2 ] ly \y 
One **iarge’’ defect equals... ......... 8 4 2 l yy 
One ‘*‘Coarse’’ defect equals estate 16 Ss 2 ] 


This is followed by detailed definitions of each of the various defects named and, 
as already stated, the whole is called ‘‘ piece inspection.’’ 

It seems to be undisputed that the majority of the membership of the Gulf Coast 
Lumber Exporters’ Association is in favor of the **niece’’ code and would vote for 
its adoption but for the fact that the change would be so distasteful to the trade 
abroad as to provoke violent resistance and result in loss of trade that might be 
diverted to other and competing countries. The present status of the matter dis- 
closes so considerable a defection of the membership as to impair the usefulness of 
the organization. The exporters in larger proportion then the manufacturers for 


export appear to be most inclined to resist the pending report, which circumstance 
in some quarters is thought to foreshadow either the withdrawal of all exporters and 
the assumption of control exclusively by the manufacturers or some other sequence. 
If that is the unavoidable alternative it would seem and in some quarters is held 
that the sooner one-or the other is made conclusively effective the better for all 
concerned. 


THE STRENGTH THAT ABIDES WITH KNOWLEDGE. 


The trade of handling lumber is of such a character that the men engaged in it 
must know their business as almost no other retailers as a class know theirs. If 





knowledge is indeed power, the lumberman certainly has the power to give buyers 
of lumber a quality of service that can not be given by dealers in any other com- 
modity. This feature of the retail lumber situation was strongly emphasized by 
W. R. Wood, president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in his address 
at the annual convention. 

Mr. Wood’s address, which appears on page 49, is worthy of careful reading and 
study in its entirety, but a notable point he brought out that is deserving a special 
emphasis is the folly of having too many yards in a town. On this point Mr. Wood 
asks this pertinent question: 

Tell me of what possible advantage is it to the consumer to have two yards 
in a town where the volume of trade is barely sufficient to support one, and 
(loes it need any argument to convince you that if two yards must be supported 
in such a community the price must be enough higher to cover the greater per- 
centage cost of doing business? 

Mr. Wood did not drop the subject with a question; he proposed to his fellow 
members a method of solving the problem presented in a field oversupplied with 
yards, and he declared that any move to put the retail business on a ‘‘live and let 
live’’ basis is for the consumers’ as well as the retailers’ benefit. 





FIR TRADE AND OUTLOOK. 


\ decided improvement in demand and prospects is reported by western fir manu- 
facturers and distributers. During 1911 this branch of the lumber trade was far 
from satisfactory. The trouble has been variously attributed to over-production, 
under-consumption, lack of ingenuity of the sales departments, and possibly to other 
causes. During the latter part of the year production was not so heavy as during 
the first half. 

The recent improvement in the demand from railroads and car builders has brought 
about a general revival of interest and is reflected in going prices. Take the car 
siding trade as an example: Manufacturers had on hand last fall large quantities of 
strips suitable for the manufacture of siding. This stock condition was known 
generally. When the car companies came into the market for stock a short time 
ago they were flooded with quotations. Every sales office evidently was influenced 
by the idea that the available supply of such material was almost unlimited. When 
they tried to place orders booked at low prices the idea was quickly dispelled. 


Some of the car builders are now trying to replace some of the business for which 
they presumed they had made contracts, and are finding it necessary to pay $1 to 


$2.50 a thousand more for the stock. The mills now operating apparently have all 
of this class of trade they can handle to advantage. 

Relatively the situation in heavy timbers is much the same. Yard stocks are in 
fair supply. Foreign demand is said to be normal, with adequate lumber to supply 
the call. 

Logging operations usually slow down or are suspended entirely during the winter 
months, the latter reflecting present conditions. Reports show a fair supply of logs 
at Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and on the Columbia River. Interior mills conduct 
their own operations, which are regulated to suit their own needs. A large per- 
centage of the sawmills in the West closed a day or two before Christmas and few of 
them have resumed work. Planing mill departments are fairly active. A great deal 
of lumber is coming forward, but it is coming largely from stocks on hand, not from 
new product. 

Eastern distributers who are in close touch with the fir trade believe a further ad- 
vance in prices of railroad material and timbers is inevitable and that it will be made 
within a short time. They base their belief on the inability of some of the brokers 
to supply orders taken and the disposition of the mill man to ask more than a cost 
price for his lumber. 

All factors considered, it would seem that fir prospects are brighter now than they 
have been within the last twelve months. It is argued that a good foundation has 
been laid and that prices have not only been unsatisfactory but in many instances 
unprofitable. The condition of the lumber market in the West during the last twelve 
months kas not been in keeping with the temper or disposition of the men who make 
the lumber. That lumber trade conditions will shortly reflect the attitude of the 
men who conduct the industry is now believed... 





THE PLACE OF THE WHOLESALER. 


In the lumber business, as in other lines‘of manufacture and trade, a considerable 
percentage of operators in both the productive and distributive branches advocate 
the elimination of the middle man, or wholesaler, and would have lumber handled 
altogether from the mill to the retail yard. They think that this method would do 
away with a heavy tax on the business in the form of profits and commissions, and 
would enable the manufacturers to get better prices for their output, while at the 
same time consumers would get their lumber at lower prices than under the present 
system. That is, the mills and the retailers would cut out the profit of the whole- 
saler, take part of it themselves and give the other part to the consumer. 

The theory in a superficial sense looks plausible. It might be made successful in 
practice if there were not several reasons why it would be difficult, not to say im- 
possible. 

In the first place, if consumers altogether used one, two or three kinds of lumber, 
or any limited number of varieties, the supply could be handed along from the 
mills to the retailers, and the latter could do the rest. But it happens that in this 
period of timber and lumber exploitation one conversant with the situation can 
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enumerate a score of building and other construction woods that are handled in the 
American lumber trade. They are all accessible for use at any point in the country. 
They make up the stocks of the lumber yards in most of the retail and consuming 
centers. Numerous kinds of shingles and lath enter into retail stocks. Promoters 
of these various kinds of yard stocks are scouring the country for the purpose of 
making sales where the lumber is well known, and introducing kinds that are rarities. 
It is the salesman who has forcibly introduced any new kind of lumber. It is the 
salesman who has stimulated competition between the different kinds of woods. 
It is because so many woods are in use, and because they must be assembled from so 
many points, and far distant from each other, and from points of destination, that 
the wholesaler has become a necessary intermediary between the mill and the retailer 
or consumer. 

That the mill operators should and can sell their lumber direct to the retailer is 
claimed. In that case the manufacturer has to maintain a sales department and 
in fact becomes a wholesaler. But the yellow pine mill generally has only one 
kind of lumber to sell. Well, then, when its salesman visits a yard he would sell 
yellow pine only. But the retailer may want cypress, white pine, hemlock, western 
fir, spruce, or several cuts and grades of each. So it follows that, with the legitimate 
wholesaler eliminated, each kind of lumber would have to have its mill represent- 
ative, and the flock of salesmen that would beleaguer the poor retailer would be 
enough to drive him to drink. But it might be said that the individual salesman 
could carry lists of all kinds of lumber on the market. So he could, but in that case 
he would be a wholesaler. 


In behalf of the wholesaler it may be said that he is ready to take orders for 
almost any kinds of lumber, and he has the means of reaching the supply at all 
times. For a commission or small profit he can do the business promptly and satis- 
factorily to all parties, if transportation is right. If he ean not get the lumber at 
one or two mills ke has access to twenty. He knows where the stocks are, their 
quality and at what prices they can be sold. The wholesaler should be a man or 
concern with ample capital or credit to undertake the fulfillment of any order or 
transaction. 

A feature of the wholesaler’s function is to relieve the individual mill, or group of 
mills, of surpluses. He becomes the financial recourse of many hard pressed manu- 
facturers. He also is the medium through which large sales to wholesale consumers 
can be made, which is an important and urgent consideration in many instances. If 
such a thing can be conceived as the sudden wiping out of all the lumber jobbers of 
the country the result would be such a stagnation of the trade and such a collapse 
of credit as never was known in this country. 

When it comes to the hardwood business the doing away with the wholesale trade 
would be such complicated calamity as would impair the business for the time being 
In respect to a few of the soft building and structural woods one might figure out a 
benefit by a direct passing of lumber from the producer to the retailer—the consumer, 
even. But when we come to the hardwood business, with its many varieties, its numer- 
ous sources of supply, its complexity of uses, one must have a vivid and expansive 
imagination to conceive how any possible benefit could come of cutting out the whole- 
saler as a medium in the distributive process. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








The excessively cold and blustering weather which prevailed over the northern 
three-fourths of the country east of the Rocky mountains up to the middle of 
January had the effect to prevent as early a start of the year’s lumber movement 
as many had expected. Moreover, dealers in the wholesale and retail lines have 
been taking careful and thorough account of stocks this year, so as to be prepared 
to start right in the season’s buying. Inventory taking in many instances has 
continued up to a recent date, and as a result buying has been delayed until the 
state of stocks on hand should be fully known. Generally speaking, it has been 
found that there is no great excess of stocks anywhere, at mills or in country and 
city yards, so that when the spring movement shall fairly begin a brisk business in 
preparation for the season’s trade is expected. The cold and stormy weather has 
held back orders that otherwise would have been placed, but that with the coming of 
milder weather there will be a considerable rush of business is probable. Since 
the middle of the week there has been some relief from excessive cold, with the result 
that the several markets are sending in reports of revived demand. 


* * * 

In the East and the middle West the stock sheets in numerous instances show 
many low and uneven places in yard supplies and inquiries for lumber to fill up 
the vacant and low places are being received at jobbing and mill points. The extent 
of movement and the size of its volume will be determined by the state of the 
weather between now and spring. Other influences will have minor effect as 
compared to the weather. Evidently the year’s trade is starting later than the 
more sanguine expected that it would, the cause thereby being almost entirely 
attributed to the zero temperature and the blizzard-like character of the windy snow 
storms. But conditions are tending to curtail supplies at mills and in yards at 
points of destination, and it is expected that the effort to make up for lost time 
will put much energy into the movement when it shall fairly begin. In the 
meantime factory consumption in most lines is going on, which is further reducing 
stocks that are not overplentiful; hence the numerous inquiries received by wholesalers 
and at the mills. 

* * * 

In the southern pine fields of the Southwest and middle South railroad and ear 
lumber orders continue to be the sustaining features of trade. West of the 
Mississippi River such business is giving many mills all they need to keep the saws 
going, especially since the wet weather in the far southern belt has, to a large 
extent, checked logging as well as shipping of lumber; so that the filling of orders has 
been much, delayed, and that operation will be projected much farther into the season 
than would have been the case had the weather been more favorable. But this delay 
will have the effect of making the effort to fill railroad and car orders more urgent 
and render the mill operators more independent of the yard trade in the spring. 


* * * 


At Kansas City it is said that the lineyard men are not buying much now, 
which may be accounted for by their having bought large amounts late last year at 
bargain prices. Now that the manufacturers are holding prices on a firm level, 
encouraged thereto by the railroad and car material demand, the lineyard men seem 
to be standing aloof from the market to some extent. But that is their usual attitude 
in the early part of each year. The big capitalized concerns with a capacity to 
do large contractural buying usually wait for the soft spots in the market, when 
heavy surpluses menace the producers, and proceed to relieve the manufacturers of 
the overload with profit to themselves. They do this, too, in accordance with the 
inevitable laws of trade, without danger of amenability to the national law against 
‘‘unreasonable’’ restraint of trade. At the present time to predict the trend of the 
yellow pine market in the spring is impossible, because there are so many potentialities 
in the weather, prospects for crops, investment and building’ tendencies, influences 
affecting the industries, not to say anything of political and legislative distractions. 
But the tone of the trade is generally hopeful, and indeed there is reason for this 
mood, since curtailment in manufacture and in dealers’ and consumers’ stocks has 
been notable all over the country. Hence we may conclude that a merely normal 
demand to keep business moving should result in a good spring trade. Reports from 
Gulf points indicate a fair foreign demand, especially from South America and the 
West Indies, and the renewed tranquillity of Cuba and the brighter outlook in 
Mexico should help some. In the Southeast weather conditions have hindered sawing, 
having the effect to limit the supply of lumber ready to ship, so that the demand has 
become urgent. Under such conditions prices remain firm, 


Reports from Norfolk are that demand for North Carolina pine has somewhat 


improved but can not be called heavy. Prices have strengthened, with advances on 


some items. Even with a possible falling off of orders, manufacturers would be kept 


busy in filling orders now on their books. Weather conditions are unfavorable for 


getting logs to the mills and to maintain a good run of production is difficult. 
Most mills are sold up or oversold on the low grades of both rough and dressed 
lumber and the better grades are being sold at steadier prices. Dimension mills in 
South Carolina are doing a good business at attractive prices, but several large mills 
have been obliged to close down on account of inability to get logs. The North 
Carolina pine operators are out after a share of the car material that is being 
ordered. The market altogether is pronounced firm. 
* ¥ * 

The northern pine and hemlock trade has been handicapped by cold and stormy 
weather, but that is expected in January and thus dealers in those woods are marking 
time as usual for the opening of spring demand. At Pittsburgh the general demand 
is reported seasonable. At the Tonawandas business in northern pine is regarded as 


good considering the state of the weather. Retailers and manufacturers are putting 


in some stock in the process of evening up assortments and filling vacancies since .the 
taking of inventories. Similar reports come from other points in York state and 
farther east. Prices have stiffened slightly, due to decreases in items which have been 
in good demand. In New York city wholesalers report more straight buying, and 
less mixing up of orders, in order to meet a better building demand which is expected 
to come in the spring. At Bay City and Saginaw lower grades of northern pine 
needed for box manufacture are higher of price, but not much change is looked for 
in prices of the better grades. At Minneapolis the talk at the retailers’ meeting this 
week indicated a considerable demand for lumber in April, but there is no hurry 
about buying early. Since the coming of cold weather orders and shipments have 
been light. Prices _ are held firmly. A  seasonably. quiet condition prevails 
throughout the northern pine and hemlock trade, and not much change is expected 
for several weeks. , 
* * * 

In the Pacific Northwest it is generally understood that the prevalent curtail- 
ment of production is to continue until the middle of February or the first of 
March. Meantime, stocks will diminish, while inquiry and demand will increase. 
The good effect of such condtions already is being felt in the market, and 
operators are feeling more cheerful and expectant of a good season’s business than 
they were late last year. The increased inquiry reported in December continues 
strong, but operators are not disposed to book orders for future delivery on the 
basis of present prices; for they expect stronger ones when spring trade shall 
open. In the interior the market shows a healthier condition, inquiries becoming more 
numerous. Mill representatives say that demand for Coast lumber is improving. 
There is a fairly active demand for western pine factory stock and a good spring 
trade in such lumber is expected. 

* * * 

In the hardwood trade nothing has developed since the beginning of the year 
to change perceptibly the aspect of affairs previously prevailing. Inventories show 
no great excess of stocks anywhere, while there are some shortages that must be 
made good before the spring demand ‘can be satisfied. The call from the consum- 
ing industries is steady, but in the manner characteristic of the last year, mainly to 
meet current necessities. The larger consumers are looking about for opportunities 
to take in dry stock to meet the requirement until the new eut shall be ready for 
market, but are doing that in a conservative way. The weather since the first of 
the month has been unfavorable to woods work in about all parts of the field of log 
production, with the result that there has been no gain in the output of sawmills. 
This is especially true of the lower Mississippi Valley, where continued wet weather, 
followed by frost, has made the cutting and movement of logs about impossible. 
Many special orders for cuttings thereby have been held up. The call still is for plain 
red and white oak, with some improvement in demand for quarter sawed oak in 
the eastern states. Reports constantly make wormy chestnut a strong feature in the 
market. The automobile makers are calling for increased quantities of poplar, 
with stronger features on some thicknesses and widths. They are also in the market 
for some pine. The railroads and car builders want lumber and timber. Maple of 
good quality is strong of price, and so is birch, which is scarce. 

* * * 

A fair movement of cypress is reported from northern cities, with the prospect 

that it will increase with the opening of spring. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Executive heads of 2,000 corporations capitalized at $1,- 


000,000 or more each have been invited to meet in New 
York in February to organize a society for the promotion of 
scientific management. 

The Wisconsin supreme court January 9 handed down a 
decision sustaining the constitutionality of the income tax 
law. 

John Grier Hibben, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of logic and 
philosophy of Princeton University, was elected January 11 
the fourteenth president of the institution to succeed Wood- 
row Wilson, resigned. 

Claud Casimir-Perier, son of a former President of France, 
is visiting the principal ports of the United States to de- 
termine what effect the opening of the Panama Canal will 
have in regard to the trade of France. 

The supreme court of Louisiana January 15 held that a 
negro cannot be moved from a seat in the white compart- 
ment of a car despite the “Jim Crow” law in effect in New 
Orleans and other Louisiana cities, provided there is not a 
seat in the negro section. 

To establish the boundary between Costa Rica and Pan- 
ama a commission of engineers left New York January 15 
on the Siraola for Colon. 

The gross revenues of all the railroads operating in Oregon 
as far as Oregon’s share of the business is concerned were 
$27.630,425,. according to the annual report of the Oregon 
Railroad Commission. The railroads paid taxes amounting 
to $1.552.552 and the net operating revenue, less taxes, was 
$9,870,697. 

Labor leaders of Illinois will ask Congress to determine 
the cause of idleness among the industrial trades of the 
state. It is asserted that 100,000 or 10 per cent of the work- 
men in the State are idle each year. 

A movement to secure a $1,000,000 bond issue for good 
roads in Ada County, Idaho, was launched at Boise recently. 

According to the preliminary figures prepared by the Di- 
rector of the Mint, which do not include statistics of exports, 
the production of gold in Arizona in 1911 was valued at $2,- 
954,790 and the production of silver was valued at $876,935. 


Washington. 
Postmaster General Hitcheock will recommend to Con- 
gress the acquisition of the telegraph lines of the United 


States by the Government and their operation as a part of 
the Postal Service. 

Representative Ernest W. Roberts, of Massachusetts, 
January 15 introduced a bill which is to form the basis of 
the administration’s campaign for the federal control of 
trusts of a valuation greater than $5,000,000. Publicity of 
every detail of the business of all corporations coming under 
the provisions of the bill is provided. 

The United States Supreme Court January 9 declared un 
constitutional the Washington State law prohibiting the 
employment of railroad men for more than 16 consecutive 
hours. 

During the 1911 navigation season 15.368 vessels passed 
through the St. Marys River Channel, which connects Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron, according to Lieut. Philip H. 
Scott, in his report to the Bureau of Navigation. This is a 
larger transit of large steamers than on any other water 
of the United States and more than three times 4,533, which 
is the number of passages through the Suez Canal in 1910. 

President Taft January 15 accepted the resignation of 
Robert Bacon as ambassador to France to take effect upon 
the appointment and qualification of a successor. 

The Senate January 15 adopted a resolution to admit the 
public to its debates and preserve them in the Congressional 
Record. 

The Navy Department plans the exclusive use of oil as 
fuel for the battleships Oklahoma and Nevada. 

Of the 153.869 depositors in ihe Postal savings banks June 
30, the latest date for which figures are available, 2,159 
were married women and 2,760 foreigners. It is estimated 
that there are now about 200,000 depositors. 

The House Committee on Agriculture January 18 reported 
favorably on a bill introduced by Representative Lever, of 
South Carolina, which that the 
reported July 1 instead of June 1. 
of adverse weather, overplanting and other con- 
siderable acreage is abandoned which is not accounted for 
until December when the final estimate as to yield is made. 

The fortifications of the House Appro- 
priations Committee has begun hearings which will probably 
last five days. The War Department has asked an 
ance of $7,218.899 this year for fortifications. 
fortification appropriation bill carried $5,473,707. 


proposes cotton acreage be 
During June on account 


causes a 


subcommittee on 


allow- 
Last year’s 


The value of the products of manufacture in the United 
States increased from $14.793,903,000 in 1904 to $20,672,- 
052.000 in 1909, or 40 per cent. The average number of 
wage earners employed during 1904 and 1909 was 5,468,383 
and 6.615.046 respectively and their wages totaled $2,610,- 
445,000 and $3,427,038,000 in the same years, according to 
the Thirteenth United States Census 


Plans for the joint maneuvers of the Army and Militia 
in 1912, contingent upon Congress passing the appropriation 
bill of $1,350,000, have been completed by the War Depart- 
ment. There will be a campaign involving the attack and 
defense of New York City. 

The Maine’s dead will be buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery, Washington, next April with full military honors. 
President Taft, officers of the Army and Navy and many 
others in official life will be present. The Fifth Division of 
the Atlantic Fleet will convey the remains from Havana to 
the United States. 

A comprehensive plan for the distribution of the United 
States troops is being prepared by the War College and gen- 
eral staff of the Army at Washington. Secretary Stimson 
said January 13 that the Army, although in a state of high 
efficiency, was not prepared for war because of its geograph- 
ical disposition. 

According to official figures the United Kingdom ranks 
first in the exportation of iron and steel, with a total valua- 
tion of a little than $400,000,000; Germany, second, 
with a total of $339,000,000, and the United States, third, 
with a total of about $250,000,000. The total value of ex- 
ports of iron and steel from the United States has increased 
from $105,000,000 in 1901 to nearly $250,000,000 in 1911. 


less 


Senator Hitchcock January 16 introduced a resolution di- 
recting the Foreign Relations Committee to ascertain and 
report what authority of law or treaty exists to warrant the 
sending of United States soldiers into China. 

Owing to the present political situation in Cuba, the 
United States threatened a third armed intervention in a 
note presented to the Government January 16 by Arthur M. 
Beaupre, American Minister at Havana. This situation is 
an outgrowth of the agitation begun last fall by the Veter- 
ans’ association which demanded the dismissal from public 
office of all men formerly identified with the old Spanish 
regimé and the abrogation of the law prohibiting the par- 
ticipation of army officers and the rurales in politics. 

At a conference between President Gomez and representa- 
tives of the various factions at Havana January 17 an agree- 
ment was reached to unite for the welfare of Cuba and to 
give no cause whatsoever for the intervention of the United 
States. 

Erban A. Walters, of Denver, January 16 before the 
House Committee on Reform in the Civil Service charged 
that Postoffice Department officials paid $1,000,000 for rail- 
way mail cars that did not come up to the legal standard. 

The House Judiciary Committee January 18 ordered favor- 
ably reported the Henry resolution changing the date of the 
presidential inauguration from March 4 to the last Thursday 
in April and the terms of representatives in Congress to 
begin the second Tuesday in January instead of March 4. 
These changes would be effective April, 1917, and January, 
1918 respectively. 

tevenue cutters have been ordered by the Treasury De- 
partment to the assistance of about 30 American fishing 
vessels which are imprisoned in the ice off the Newfoundland 
coast. 

A favorable report on the Reilly bill, which provides an 
8-hour day for letter carriers and clerks in all. first and 
second class postoffices was decided upon January 12 by a 
subcommittee of the Postoffice Committee of the House. 

Andrew Carnegie admitted to the House Committee of In- 
quiry into the United States Steel Corporation January 11 
that he recommended the appointment of Philander C. Knox, 
the present Secretary of State, as attorney general in Presi- 
dent McKinley's cabinet in 1901, Mr. Knox having been one 
of the chief counselors for the Carnegie Steel Co. since 1890, 
when the Sherman anti-trust law was passed. 

teport of the Bureau of Statistics on the foreign com- 
merce of the United States for 1911 shows total exports 
valued at $2,092,575,141, a larger total than in any pre- 
ceding year, and imports valued at $11,532,931,861, a larger 
total than in any year except 1910. The total commerce 
imports and exports combined was $3,625,305,002, against 
$5,429,163,055 in 1910, the former high record year in total 
trade. 








Extensive frauds by undervaluations in the importation of 
tobacco at Chicago and other ports have been discovered 
by the Treasury Department and are being investigated by 
Chief Wilkie. 


FOREIGN. 


The construction of a transcontinental railway through 
South and Western Australia from Port Augusta to Kala- 
goorlie, at a total cost of $19,680,000, is proposed. 


The Economic Association of the Philippines, recently or- 


ganized, proposes to establish banking institutions in all 
provincial capitals and other important towns throughout 


the Philippines. The banks will be purely local institutions 
and will not interfere with the big banking corporations. 

Nationalization of the telegraph and telephone system of 
Canada and the establishment on lines much broader than 
at present of a parcels post service are being urged upon the 
Government and will receive its consideration. 

Omission of the word “obey” from a British marriage 
service celebrated in church is illegal and invalidates the 


ceremony, according to the announcement of Rev. Hugh 
Chapman, Chaplain of the Chapel Royal Savoy, London, who 
has received that ruling upon seeking legal advice. 

In the nine months ended December 31, 1911, 102,365 
persons emigrated from the United States to Canada, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Canadian Immigration Department. 
The total arrivals from all countries in the period 
were 292,516. 


same 


It is reported from Ecuador that the government forces 
have recaptured Guayaquil and that former President Flavde 
Alfaro who was to have assumed charge of the provisional 
government has been defeated. 

As a result of the tense political situation in the Brazilian 
Republic, the Minister of Marine resigned January 14. 

Former King Manuel has contributed $295,000 to help 
his supporters in their efforts to restore him to the throne. 

The Russian steamer Russ sank recently in the Black Sea 
and 172 persons perished. 

The ordinary disbursements of the Hungarian government 
for 1910 amounted to $288,000,000, as against $273,000,000 
in 1909, while the revenue was 


$3500,000,000 as against 
$283,000,000 in the preceding year. 


Hungary's foreign trade in 1910 totaled $705,878,967 or 
$26,481,941 less than in 1909. The imports exceeded the 
exports by $24,123,035 in 1910. 

An exposition of local products and resources, for which 
the Philippine legislature appropriated $25,000, will be held 
at Manila February 3-10, in connection with its annual car- 
nival. 

Jules Vedrines, the French aviator, beat the world’s speed 
record January 13 by covering a distance of 142 kilometers 
and 150 meters (about 8314 miles) in one hour in his mono- 
plane at the aerodrome at Pau Pau, France. 

The British War Office offers 5,000 as aviation prizes. 
Two prizes of $20,000 and $10,000 are open to the world for 
machines made in any country and the rest of the money is 
to be competed for by British subjects only. 





According to a report received at London, England, hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasants have perished by famine in 
Russia and millions more are starving in the eastern prov- 
inces. 

The Chilean cabinet, which has been in office a year, dis-- 
solved January 14. 


The Spanish cabinet, of which José Canalejas was Prem- 
ier, resigned January 14 because King Alfonso reprieved one 
of the rioters who murdered a judge and wounded several 
court officials at Cullera, Valencia, last September. 


M. Poincare, new Premier of France, has formed a new 
cabine! which is compared with the cabinet of Gambetta 30 
years aye Only one member, Fernand David, has not been 
a minister before. 


Canadian mineral production last year totaled $105,000,- 
000, an increase of 14 per cent. Gold product amounted to 
more than $10,000,000; silver, $17,000,000; nickel, $11,000,- 
000, and pig iron $11,000,000. 


It is reported that the Paraguayan rebels have captured 
President Liberato Rojas and forced him to resign. The 
revolutionary junta issued a summons to Congress to meet 
January 15 and elect a new president. 


Henry Labouchere, editor of London Truth, and a member 
of Parliament for about half a century, died at his villa in 
Florence, Italy, January 16, aged 81 years. He was one of 
the most fascinating personalities in British politics. 


Queen Mary, of England, has suggested that presentations 
of American women at the English court be restricted in the 
future to those married to British subjects or whose ma/e 
relations hold high official positions in England. 

The keel plate of Great Britain’s twenty-eighth ship of 
the dreadnaught class was laid January 15 at Portsmouth 
dock yard. It will be the largest battleship constructed in 
England, displacing between 25,000 and 26,000 tons. 

King Gustave, of Sweden, in a speech at Stockholm Jan- 
uary 16 stated that a bill would be introduced soon giving 
women the right to vote and making them eligible for elec- 
tion to the Riksdag on the same conditions as men. 


A conference of the princes of the imperial clan, the Dow- 
ager Empress and members of the cabinet of China will be 
held January 19 to discuss the subject of the abdication of 
the throne. It is expected that Premier Yuan Shi Kai will 
become president of the new republic. A bomb was thrown 
at Premier Yuan Shi Kai’s carriage January 16. Two 
soldiers and the horses attached to the carriage were killed. 
In the Shen-Si district 10,000 Manchus have been mas- 
sacred by the rebels. 

Seven Turkish gunboats were sunk January 7 in an en- 
counter with Italian warships in the Red Sea. The encoun- 
ter took place outside the Bay of Kunfrida, about 500 miles 
north of Aden Kunfrida, which is a small walled town with 
a garrison and two forts. 

The committee of the Ulster Unionist Council met at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and adopted a resolution declaring they would 
prevent the home rule meeting at which Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; John Redmond, the Irish Na- 
tionalist leader, and other prominent men are expected to 
make speeches, 
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Short term notes are the media through which the 
railroad and the larger corporations lately have been 
obtaining credit and money. Big borrowers seem to 
prefer this means of raising the wind instead of using 
bonds for that purpose, because they can discount the 
notes easier than they can bonds. During last year the 
market was crowded with Government, state and muni- 
cipal bonds, which has had the tendency to satisfy the 
appetite of the investing public for long term bonds, 
and to depreciate the net value of all bonds. The short 
term note, in the view of large investors, has many ad- 
vantages over the long term bonds, it is declared in high 
financial cireles. It is less liable to depreciation and 
generally offers a better income than bonds. With trust 
companies and banks, especially, long term bonds have 
shown heavy depreciations. On the other hand, the short 
term notes not only bring investors a relatively higher 
return but also have maintained their investment value. 
The short term notes have taken a place of importance 
in the bond market, where mostly they are handled. 

In ‘the last six months of 1911 securities were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange to the aggregate face 
value of $606,703,000, compared with a total of $435,- 
471,000 listed during the corresponding period the previ- 
ous year and with $612,219,000 for the first six months 
of the same year. The total listings of the year, there- 
fore, amounted to $1,218,922,000. This total is con- 
sidered low when compared with preceding recent years. 
In 1909 the total listings were $2,410,373,000, and in 
1910 they reached $1,641,315,000. New securities en- 
tered on the exchange lists for the last six months of 
1911 were about equally divided between stocks and 
bonds. For the corresponding period of 1910 nearly 
twice as much stocks as bonds was listed, and for the 
six months preceding stocks led by a wide margin. In 
the last six months of 1911, however, there was listed 
$304,528,000 of new stock and $302,126,000 of bonds. 
There was a considerable falling off in the amount of 
railroad and traction line bonds, as compared with list- 
ings in the same period of 1910, the gains in the last 
half-year over the corresponding half of the previous 
year having been due to a great increase in the amount 
of industrial and miscellaneous stocks listed on the ex- 
change. It is observed that as a rule listings in the last 
half of the year as they run are much lighter than in 
the first half, but last year proved an exception, the 
difference having been less than $6,000,000. A notable 
feature of the listings in the last six months of 1911 
was the $75,500,000 Government and state bonds, which 
was an exceptionally large amount of securities of that 
kind to be added in six months. 

* * * 


Returns from the ten southern states show an increase 
during 1911 of $10,869,470 of new capital in their bank- 
ing business. In that year six banks, with a combined 
capital of $1,050,000, were consolidated, one bank de- 
creasing its capital from $300,000 to $150,000. Forty 
existing banks inereased their capital by $2,825,500, 
making a total increase in the ten states of $13,400,000, 
as compared with $9,964,500 added in 1910 by 393 new 
banks and 55 existing banks. New bank charters in 
1911 totaled 311. Tennessee added 54 banks with a 
combined capital of $3,339,000, Georgia ranking next. 


* * * 


With the exception of the last two weeks in October 
and all of November, remarks the Wall Street Journal, 
the year 1911 was the worst for the railroad equipment 
companies, so far as orders were concerned, that they 
had experienced since 1908. After the dull buying fol- 
lowing August, 1910, the market began to pick up to 
some degree, especially in January, 1911, and specifica- 
tions were prepared for a large amount of equipment. 
In February buying again declined, attributed by the 
vailroad men to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision on the rate question, which was considered 
adverse to their interests. A sharp curtailment of equip- 
ment budgets on most roads was the immediate conse- 
quence of this action, it was assumed. At any rate, the 
volume of orders declined steadily from that time on- 
ward until July. During that period a large number 
of the orders placed came from Canadian roads, since 
they were not much, if any, affected by the rate ques- 
tion on this side of the line. Prospects of a large crop 
outturn and a heavy merchandise movement in the fall 
of last year caused a considerable resumption of demand 
for equipment in August, as the companies feared that 
they would not be able to handle the tonnage to be 
offered with the equipment then on hand. Just as the 
outlook brightened labor considered it the proper time 
to strike for higher wages, particularly the shopmen on 
the Harriman lines. The threatened increase of operating 
expenses again caused the railroads to curtail their or- 
ders for rolling stock, and the market remained in a 
iethargie state until the latter part of October. A com- 
bination of circumstances, including less trouble among 
operating forces on the roads than ‘was expected, a 
threatened car shortage, prospects of a heavy winter 
and spring traffic, and largely because of extremely low 





prices offered for cars by the equipment producers, re- 
sulted in the placing of more orders for rolling stock in 
six of the late weeks of the season than in the entire 
previous six months. During the second week in De- 
cember the manufacturers suddenly came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not a paying business to take contracts 
at prices but little higher than cost, and consequently 
they sprang up a little. This caused a reaction in orders, 
though not to such an extent as in February and Sep- 
tember preceding. Yet comparative dullness in buying 
continued to the end of the year, although new specifica- 
tions continued to appear in fair volume, reaching over 
into this month. The following table shows the number 
of cars ordered in each month of 1911, graduating 
backward from the last month of the year. It will be 
seen that the number placed under contract in the sep- 
arate months substantiates the statements made in the 
foregoing review of the state of demand throughout the 
year.. A column of locomotive orders is also given: 


MonTH, 1911: 


BIE COIIC Bose saci 0-05 "eral geese elbrwiel ores 
INCOR MOE Goie'x. sie: si%-4 0a’ ie ereneore 41,595 193 
MFCR scspr ac siwisravever gl sddeceinine-s 9,102 171 
RGREOIIOB ota) y-ccreiesige oe e aero 2.471 152 
PUNE EEINU (5 65-6506 oa. eee ® 10,349 193 
REE as fev S505. evaise ele iase os aha Wt Dies 3,797 124 
MND aca 6 ate se elo deas'os 8 eerie eA RBS 5,030 165 
ead hth ates el Rae a ee 4,825 209 
21711 1 a a ee eae 4,014 137 
i 0 a ee ee ee 5,059 163 
DON ORANG ase alee b: tore eye ww o's wate 6.038 106 
DIET eo fo oa olgesick tere Mone ee ee 8,113 421 
Totals for year......0cs. 113,825 2,147 


The above totals compare with ‘hose of previous years 
as follows: 


YEAR. Cars Ordered. Loco. Ordered. 
PR CHNE ER sis o,305c4c5c-e var aca RED ee aS GES 113,825 2,147 







1910 145,085 3.787 
¢ &: 3,590 
182 
Dr ihomaninics tous 310,315 5042 
BOON 5.6006 sie Rae eae wiaele el wie 341,315 6,265 
The authority quoted at the outset suggests that it 
should be understood that the ears built in 1905 and 
1906 were nearly all of wooden construction, with only 
two-thirds the capacity of the more modern car, and 
that the tractive power of contemporary locomotives is 
nearly double that of the standard engine of the former 
years mentioned. 





* * * 


At the. beginning of 1911 the plants of the several 
equipment companies were operating close to capacity on 
bookings left over from 1910. Lack of new orders, how- 
ever, soon began to affect output, and the average per- 
centage declined rapidly to 65 per cent by February 1, 
1911. This decline reached 40 per cent by July, but the 
lowest ebb was in August, when the average was reduced 
to 25 to 30 per cent of capacity. 

* * * 


In the recent report of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor is displayed a high 
record of exportations of iron and steel products in 
1911 compared with exportations from this country in 
1910. Exports of such commodities from the United 
States in the last calendar year amounted in value to 
$250,000,000. The United States ranks third among the 
leading nations exporting iron and steel manufactures, 
the United Kingdom standing first and Germany second. 
The progress of the United States in the exportation 
of iron and steel has been rapid in recent years, the 
totals having increased from $103,000,000 in 1901 to 
nearly or quite $250,000,000 in 1911, and of agricultural 
implements from $17,000,000 to $35,000,000 during the 
same period. Taking the period of 1900-1910, the latest 
for which figures are available in the case of foreign 
countries, the growth in exports of iron and steel has 
been as follows: United Kingdom, $271,000,000 to 


' $361,000,000; Germany, from $171,000,000 to $339,- 


000,000; United States, from $130,000,000 to $201,000,- 
000; France, $27,000,000 to $45,000,000; Belgium, $41,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000, and Switzerland, from $11,000,- 
000 to $18,000,000. In exports of agricultural machinery 
the United States leads all other countries with a total 
in 1910 of $31,000,000, as against $16,000,000 for the 
United Kingdom, Germany’s $9,000,000 and France’s 
$1,750,000. 
* * * 

Preliminary estimates of iron ore sold in 1911 were 
sent to the Geological Survey by 26 of the largest iron- 
mining companies in the United States at the close of the 
year. The combined output of, these companies repre- 
sents more than 80 per cent of the total production of 
the United States. It is estimated that the total quan- 
tity of iron ore marketed in the United States in 1911, 
not including stocks left at the mines, was between 43,- 
000,000 and 46,000,000 long tons. This quantity repre- 
sents a decrease of 22 to 24 per cent of the sales for 
1910, which aggregated 56,889,734 long tons. The out- 
put for 1910 was the largest quantity of iron ore ever 
marketed in a single year in the United States, and’ ac- 
cording to the present estimate the quantity produced in 
the year 1911 will take fifth place, being exceeded by 


that of 1910, 1907, 1909 and 1906, in the order named. 
The Lake Superior district apparently produced between 
33,000,000 and 35,000,000 long tons of red and specular 
hematite, which represents a decrease of 23 to 28 per 
cent, compared with the production of 1910—46,328,743 
long tons. In the Birmingham district, the second largest 
iron mining center, the production of iron ore apparently 
decreased 18 to 20’ per cent from that of 1910, the esti- 
mated production for 1911 being between 3,050,000 and 
3,125,000 long tons, compared with 3,802,115 long tons 
in the preceding year. The production of iron ore in 
Tennessee and Virginia apparently decreased only about 
16 per cent. As the production of pig iron for 1911 
may exceed 23,500,000 tons, a larger production of iron 
ore might appear to be required than has been esti- 
mated above, but it must be considered that at the close 
of 1910 9,408,235 long tons of iron ore were in stock at 
the mines in the United States, and of this total 8,471,108 
long tons were at the mines in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. Just how heavily this surplus stock of ore was 
drawn upon in 1911 it is impossible to state. 
* * * 


In respect to the movement of iron and steel over the 
end of the last year, a market opinion is that the re- 
markable increase of tonnage in December is in large 
measure tq be accounted for from the fact that low 
prices in that month and November attracted a large 
volume of orders for the first quarter of 1912 delivery. 
Thus instead of buying for actual current needs many 
consumers bunched their requirements for three to six 
months ahead, feeling that prices certainly would go no 
lower than those offered them, and probably would go 
higher. Thus, while the tonnage placed in the final 
quarter of last year showed a big increase, the prospec- 
tive consumption by many users of semi-finished steel in 
the first half of 1912 will not be any larger than in the 
corresponding period of 1911. In order to take ad- 
vantage of the $1 to $1.05 prices on steel bars shrewd 
buyers ordered enough bars for the first quarter’s de- 
livery to supply their needs for six months. 


* * * 


If carloading reports can be depended upon to indi- 
cate the course of prosperity in any part of the country 
the indications in the Northwest are that the predictions 
of the jobbers and traveling men will come true. Ae- 
cording to the figures of the Great Northern for the first 
six days of this month, the car loadings increased 27 
per cent over the same period last year. The increases 
ure made in all lines of merehandise curried. The total 
for the first six days this year loaded on the lines of 
the read itself was 7,139 and for last year 5,545. Lf 
the number of ears delivered to the Greai Northern by 
connecting lines is considered, the increase still holds 
good: for this year 8,240 and last year 6,830. This sud- 
den increase at the first of the yeur is the more note 
worthy because the reports for December show that the 
loading in 191] was about the same as in 1910, although 
October and November showed good gains. During the 
first six days of this year the number of cars of grain 
compared with last year was 885 and 357, of lumber 
1,045 and 961, showing that this industry, at least along 
the Hill line, is growing. There were 1,564 cars of coal 
this year as against 980 last year. This may be ac- 
counted for in part by the extraordinarily cold weather 
which has been over the whole Northwest for ten days. 

* * * 


A recent statement from Washington was to the effect 
that Professor Whitney, chief of the Bureau of Soils 
of the Agricultural Department, through extended in- 
vestigation has found that enormous stores of potassium 
exist in the United States, especially in the beds of sea- 
weed, or kelp groves, along the Pacific coast. Po‘assium 
is the substance ordinarily called potash when it is 
spoken of as fertilizer (Potassium chloride). It is an 
important matter to American agriculture if Professor 
Whitney is right in his conclusions, for ‘‘potash’’ as 
fertilizer is largely depended upon to maintain soil fer- 
tility. The greater share of the potash used for fertiliza- 
tion in this country comes from Germany, which has had 
a monopoly of the trade, and has been disposed to use 
it to that country’s advantage without much reference 
to the interests of the United States; though within 
recent times the disagreement about conditions on ex- 
portations to this country has reached the near stage of 
adjustment. Professor Whitney so far has refrained 
from making public the exact location of the potash 
deposits he has found. At present commercial fertilizers 
to the value of $120,000,000 are used annually in this 
country, and Professor Whitney thinks it will be possible 
to produce here all the ingredients used in the necessary 
compounds, 

* * * 

Notable‘progress has been made in the industrial and 
commercial interests of Porto Rico in 1911, continuous 
from like conditions in 1910. The total value of the 
island’s external trade during the fiscal twelve months 
ended with June 30, last year, increased over $10,000,000, 
and reached an aggregate of $78,705,964. 
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THE COAL TRADE 











What are known as the coal railroads of the West, 
carriers along whose right of way are located many 
coal mines, gave special attention early this week 
to the movement of the delayed or sidetracked cars 
of coal that have been plenteously clustered at or 
near shipping stations. The moment there is an en- 
dangered supply of fuel in any community the people 
threatened with a coal shortage begin to make life un- 
pleasant for the railroad managers in whose keeping 
is the coal in transit. So great was the scarcity of 
coal at Chicago last Saturday that the operating de- 
partments of some of the so-called coal roads gave 
special attention to the blockaded fuel. Other kinds of 
freight were temporarily neglected that the motive 
power of the lines, meager under extreme weather con- 
ditions, might be utilized to get to the needy consumers 
the congested tonnages of coal en route. And even 
while the severe weather continued early this week 
these heroic methods took the edge off the extremely 
flighty market and held prices within certain bounds. 

It was an exceedingly erratic and dangerous market. 
At Chicago locally, where by far the greater part of 
the western coal used goes to manufacturing plants, to 
the public utility corporations and to the railroads, 
the fuel situation became the more acute for the 
steam grades of coal. The coal most commonly used 
at Chicago for domestic use is anthracite and smoke- 
less. With the local docks well filled with anthracite 
there was no scarcity of that fuel. And it was for- 
tunate that many of the larger retail companies of 
the city had stored their yards to capacity with Poca- 
hontas and New River coals, so that even with receipts 
cut off entirely abundant stocks were at hand. Many 
of the smaller dealers, who depend mainly upon re- 
ceipts from day to day, ran out of coal before the cold 
spell ended and made a hue and ery about the coal 
famine, but this situation merely diverted the trade 
to the larger and better stocked distributers. The 
retail coal business of Chicago ever since the beginning 
of the year has been unusually active, dealers often 
working overtime to keep pace with urgent orders. 

The steam coal trade of Chicago was far less fortu- 
nate during the emergency through which the trade 
has just passed; in fact, many of the large industrial 
plants have little or no storage capacity for fuel, but 
depend upon a daily supply of coal in cars. With the 
transportation service therefor so badly crippled as it 
was the scarcity was felt the quicker, and almost en- 
tirely by the users of the steam coals. Screenings, 
which has been hanging lazily at the level of about 60 
cents mines for a month or longer, suddenly took an 
upward spurt last week, jumping at the rate of about 
25 cents a day, until at the beginning of this week 
screenings was selling in the city on a basis of $1.50 
to $2 mines for coal on track; for coal to be shipped 
from mines quotations were somewhat more moderate. 
But car numbers, representing coal that was in transit 
but held up somewhere en route, were traded in among 
the wholesalers and large consumers almost on a board 
of trade basis. No one knew when the coal would 
arrive. Trains of coal freshly shipped from mines 
had a better chance of getting through on reasonably 
good time than this coal delayed in transit, and there 
was therefore a large element of speculation in the 
transactions in car numbers. Needy users bought 
them because they were the only offerings of the 
market, and wholesalers took a chance with them, 
knowing that the transaction held a good margin of 
profit if the congestion increased. 

The situation in Chicago at the middle of the week 
is very erratic and uncertain. The moderating weather 
has diminished the extreme urgency of the demand 
and eased off prices somewhat. There is a lull in the 
call for coal, which may be taken as a hope on the 
part of users and buyers generally that the market 
will soon take a tumble and consequently that coal 
can be bought at lower prices a little later. The 
special efforts of the railroads, the sentimental belief 
that prices will fall, and the reduced consumption in 
consequence of the milder weather are the chief ele- 
ments to a waning market. 

For the domestic trade in the country there has 
been a corresponding flightiness of the market. Oppor- 
tunity for protest has been less by buyers, for the 
reason that their protests could not be massed the way 
they could in the city, but throughout the country 
dealers who had any kind of a trade at all and who 
were depending upon receipts for their deliveries ex- 
perienced all kinds of trouble, and at many places 
there was severe loss of trade through an inability to 
furnish the coal. Dealers unable to obtain relief from 
their regular connections bought coal right and left 
from every one who gave any promise of ability to 
make reasonably prompt shipment. The greatest men- 
ace to the market is perhaps the large number of 
orders placed for coal in excess of probable needs of 
buyers. These fictitious orders give the market the 
appearance of an extraordinary demand, which will be 
punctured as soon as the cancellations begin to ap- 
pear, after the dealers obtain deliveries on any of 
their orders. It is impossible to quote prices accurately, 
for the range is wide. Franklin county lump is strong 
at $2 mines, and nearly all other standard western 
domestic preparations have been selling for $1.75 
mines, ranging from that level down and doubtless 
exceeding it in some instances. 

Eastern bituminous coals, while also remarkably 


strong, have been less erratic, for the reason that 
shippers have been less inclined to modify their quota- 
tions one way or the other. Hocking circular remains 
at $1.50 mines, or $3.15 Chicago, but for any coal in 
sight holders have been able to obtain $3.50 Chicago. 
Smokeless lump and egg have been strong at $2.25 
mines, or $4.30 Chicago. 

Anthracite coal has also been active. Dock stocks are 
melting away rapidly, there is no unsold coal on tracks 
in the West, and nearly everything on wheels from 
mines has been sold. The unusual weather lifted the 
entire fuel market out of its previous rut and floated 
prices out on a tide of great magnitude. To the 
weather as the chief factor in the future course of 
prices must be added the ability or inability of the 
railroads to handle not only the coal freshly shipped 
from mines but to clean up and get to destination the 
heavy tonnage that has for many days been on side- 
tracks. With mild weather and prompt delivery of all 
une coal in transit a great burden would certainly be 
imposed upon the present level of prices. 
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THE GRIP. 
Was you ever hung up in your bunk for a 
spell 
An’ with somethin’ gone wrong with your 
works? 
With ee in your bones that you can’t hardly 
tell, 


While you bake an’ you shiver by jerks? 
Then the head push comes in an’ he gives you 
a look, 
An’ the cook brings some coffee to sip, 


An’ the stable boss looks in a horse doctor 
book, 

And they tell you you’re down with the 
grip. 


Then, Lord, what a lot of advisin’ there is !— 
Fer you get it from bullcook an’ all; 
An’ Old Saginaw says what he’d do, if ’twas 
his, 
Was to “soak it in alacahol.” 


Then the clerk takes some quinine from off of 
the shelf 


An’ you mix it a spell in a spoon; 
An’ they tell you to only take care of your- 
self— 
You'll be up an’ around purty soon. 


I remember a skyman that worked in these 
woods, 


An’ I think ’twas three seasons ago— 


One who thought as a scrapper that he was 
the goods, 


An’ he had licked some men that I know. 
He had walloped enough so we always kept 
still 
When the Scrapper had somethin’ to say ; 


An’ he kept dropping hints, also hunyacks, 
until 


We had all kind of give him his way. 


3ut at last when the grip got its hooks into 
him 
Then he certainly changed in a night, 


Fer he thought that his chances was mightily 
slim ‘ 


An’ he quit at the start of the fight. 

In a week we had put him back onto his feet, 
An’ he used ’em, as quick as he could, 

To some operation upriver to beat 
Just as soon as the goin’ was good. 


But I just set a-thinking, from readin’ today 
(I’m better at present, I’m told) 
Thet the President, livin’ down Washington 
way, 
In the White House is kept by a cold, 


Thet a President, King, or the parties who 
plan 


Each thinks he’s considerable sort of a man—~ 
Until he comes down with the grip, 
On the cruise of the national ship, 


Inquiries Coming in Freely. 


PaRRISH, WIS., Jan. 13.) 

Our business for 1911 has been very satisfactory as far as 
volume is concerned, but not as to net results. We have 
little stock on hand, at least not to exceed 500,000 feet of 
hemlock, and during last season shipped about 11,000,000 
feet of logs. Our products for the coming year will be a 
little below normal. Inquiries are coming in freely. 

Regarding 1912, we believe there will be a good volume of 
business and possibly a stronger condition in price. The 
manufacturer of hemlock is fast realizing that he must secure 
more for his products, or discontinue business. In the 
greater part of the territory of Wisconsin hemlock consti- 
tutes about 70 per cent of the output of mills manufacturing 
mixed woods. 

It seems that the volume of logs put in this season will 
be considerably less than last year, while the amount of 
available dry stock is not as large as a year ago. No. 3 in 
all grades is well cleaned up. This grade should bring a 
better price. Our suggestion for the betterment of general 
business conditions is a more settled condition of the political 
situation, so business interests may go ahead on an enlarged 
seale, which they gladly will do if they feel secure of the 
future. The anti-trust law should be put in shape so cor- 
porations will know on what plan they can safely proceed. 

Parrish Lumber Company, 
G. C. Robson, Secretary. 


Talk Less and Work More. 


SILVERTON, ORE., Jan. 12. 

Our trade in 1911 was much lower than normal, both in 
volume and prices. There has been a constant demand, 
which has been the best feature of the year’s business, while 
prices have been very unsatisfactory. 

Our present stock is: about normal as is also our present 
production. 

Inquiries are coming in somewhat better, and we are of 
the opinion that 1912 will be a fair year but that prices will 
he too low to allow of any profit. 

We think if the people would talk less and work more 
and if there were less political agitation it would soon result 
in a betterment of general business conditions. 

SILVERTON LUMBER CO., 
R. A. Cowden. 


Strong Market and Better Prices. 


SoutH BEND, IND., Jan. 15. 

Our total sales for 1911 show an increase of about 40 
per cent over 1910 and we believe on the whole prices aver- 
aged a little higher. The best feature of this year’s business 
has been export trade, which has been very steady and 
prices satisfactory. We have more lumber on hand now 
than a year ago, on account of having installed another 
band mill about six months ago at Millikin, La., but we 
have less dry stock not covered with orders than a year ago. 
Inquiries have been quite brisk and we anticipate a_consid- 
erably increased volume of trade for 1912 at advanced prices. 
Buying has been below normal for some time and after the 


’ first of the year when buyers begin looking for stock, they 


will discover that production has been considerably restricted 
and this, in our opinion, will create a strong market and 
better prices. 

We believe if everybody would stop complaining about the 
detrimental effect of politics on business and go ahead as 
usual, that the cause for complaint would disappear. 


THE HybDeE LUMBER Co. 


Trade Up to Normal. 


PorTAGE, WIS., Jan. 2. 
Our 1911 trade is fully up to normal in volume and prices. 
All features of the year’s business have been satisfactory and 
the least satisfactory phase of the trade has been the hem- 
lock market. 
Our present stock is about normal but our present produc- 
tion is somewhat below normal. 
Inquiries are coming in slowly, but we think 1912 will 
bring forth a normal volume of trade with no better prices. 
Mour-Storzer LUMBER Co., 
C. F. Mohr. 


New Dollar For an Old One. 


San FRANcISco, CAL., Jan. 12. 

The year 1911 was a hard one on the lumber producing 
industry from every conceivable angle. While we have had a 
fair volume, prices have been highly unsatisfactory. Com- 
petition has been intensely keen and the consequent continual 
recession in prices has not been to our liking. In fact, it 
has been difficult to squeeze a new dollar out of the trade 
in exchange for an old one. 

In the box trade competition has been likewise keen and 
active, due to the fact that the building lumber trade gen- 
erally has been soft—hence the producers generally rushed 
into the box trade with the consequent result of a down- 
ward tendency in values. 

I see nothing in the situation for 1912 looking toward 
improved conditions, due to the fact that it is presidential 
year, and I believe it is an established axiom that all presi- 
dential years, even in good times, are off years commercially, 
and having a presidential year ahead of us and still being 
in the tail-end of the panic of 1907-08, I do not look for 
any material prosperity in the lumber, business until 1913, 
and that is so far ahead that it is hazardous to prophesy. 

G. X. WENDLING, 
President Weed Lumber Co. 


General Conditions Will Be Better. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 8. 

Our 1911 trade has not compared favorably with our nor- 
mal trade in volume but I think we, like a good many other 
concerns, have been inclined to feel that conditions were 
really worse than they were. We find that we have aver- 
aged slightly better in prices than we did for the year 1910 
though a volume was not so great. Most of our mills have 
run short time during the larger portion of the year, one of 
them was shut down for several months on account of labor 
troubles, and for the last several weeks all of our Louisiana 
mills have been shut down practically all of the time on 
account of the heavy rains. We believe, however, that both 
the forced curtailment on account of labor troubles and on 
account of rains has had beneficial effect in that the large 
surplus which our mills and the other southern mills had 
several months ago has been disposed of and there is now 
less lumber in the South than there was the first of the 
year. 

So far as our mills are concerned our stocks on November 
1 were just about 1,000,000 feet heavier than they were 
January 1, but I believe that our shipments for November 
and December are largely in excess of our cutting so that the 
net results for. the year will show that our stocks are at 
least several million feet less than they were on January 1. 
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The yard trade as a whole has not been very satisfactory 
and especially not in some sections such as Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Texas, and there seems to have been a tendeticy during 
the entire year on the part of the retailers to buy just as 
little stock as they could possibly get along with. ‘This, 
however, finds them at present with comparatively little stock 
and since the stocks in the South are low we feel that prices 
are bound to be higher than they have been and that they 
will continue so for at least several months to come. 

We have been getting a large volume of inquiries. We 
believe that the lineyard concerns have placed a little busi- 
ness during the last few days and we believe that there will 
be more than a little business placed during the next 60 
days. The buying for the railroads and car companies is 
much heavier than it has been for at least a year and prices 
are very much stronger. 

We have about all the timber business we can handle for 
the next 30 days and have sold all the car material which 
we will be able to handle for at least 45 days and we believe 
that there is an extreme shortage in the South of all classes 
of material so that those concerns who are in shape to 
make prompt shipment should get good prices. We believe 
that general conditions will be better during the coming 
year than are usually expected in presidential years. 


Mo. LumMpBer & LAND Ex. Co. 





Opinion in Wisconsin. 


A prominent Wisconsin manufacturer of hemlock 
and hardwoods has to say regarding the outlook: 


I am afraid that so far as the lumber business is 
concerned I am somewhat of a pessimist for the last 
few years and although I can see some encouragement 
for a short time, I can not see that there is going to 
be any general improvement in the lumber business for, 
I should say, at least five years. I do not know that I 
can say what the difficulty is, but I think that at least 
one of the difficulties is very much of an overproduction, 
and it is a surprise to me that considering the conditions 
we have had during the last few years, and the pros- 
pects for the future, that those who own stumpage con- 
tinue to build large capacity mills. It seems to me that 
it would be best if the building of mills were stopped 
for several years and let the country catch up with 
the production. I know that if our company did not 
have a mill and large plant that we would not be at 
all anxious to manufacture our lumber during the next 
few years. 

It seems to me that this is the great difficulty with 
the lumber business at present and will be for several 
years to come, and the difficulty may last even longer 
than any of us expect if the building of mills is continued. 

There certainly has been nothing in the last year to 
encourage any lumber manufacturer, and with the ex- 
ception of a temporary improvement, I can see very 
little in the coming year. 

I think as a whole stocks in Wisconsin and possibly 
also in Minnesota are somewhat lower than they were 
a year ago. This is especially so in low-grade stock. 
It is not, however, because the demand was extra large, 
but because the cut was somewhat limited and we manu- 
facturers in this part of the country have been making 
a special effort to get rid of our low-grade stock, and 
have probably sacrificed a good deal of it. It is a 
temporary condition of affairs that affects this particu- 
lar locality only, and I do not think has anything to do 
with the situation in the West or in the South. 


The Coming Cut. 


The cut for 1911 in Wisconsin and Minnesota will un- 
questionably be considerably less than it was last year, 
both because we are now on the down grade as lumber 
manufacturers and also because there are quite a number 
of concerns up here who feel that it is policy to keep 
their cut as small as they can to save their lumber for a 
possible better future. I do not think, however, that the 
curtailment in these two states will affect, in any way, 
the supplies as a whole, because our friends in the South 
ond friends in the West will more than offset what 
we oO. 

It now looks as though we would have a fair trade 
during the first four to six months of this coming year, 
but even at what we call a fair trade few can make any 
profit—in fact we are doing well if we can exchange an 
old dollar for a new one. Probably a good many of us 
will feel elated during the early part of next year, but 
I think that we will all be down and out again by fall. 

I am inclined to think that this is not the kind of a 
letter you are looking for, and I certainly would not write 
it if I felt my ideas as a whole would be published and 
spread broadcast, but as I understand it, you expect to 
take all the different ideas that you can pick up, put 
them together, and in your own way give an outline of 
what the situation seems to be. 


From the Texas Yellow Pine District. 


A manufacturer of yellow pine in the Texas district, 
who is widely known for his close comprehension of 
trade conditions, says: 


Our cut for 1911 was about 60 per cent of our capacity, 
and our shipments have been about 1,000,000 feet more 
than our cut. The best feature of the year's business 
was that we got a better price than we did in 1910, but 
this increase in price was. just about the same as the 
increase in cost on account of reduction in volume, and 
the unsatisfactory feature of the year’s business was the 
fact that the volume was not satisfactory. Our present 
stock is just about normal. .We have been getting a 
sood many inquiries and now have considerable business 
on our books. Continued bad weather during December 
is putting the woods in bad shape for logging, and we 
believe that for the next few months production will not 
be normal. Taking this condition, together with the gen- 
eral revival of business in other lines, forces us to the 
conclusion that we are going to have a big volume of 
susiness in 1912 and we believe that prices will be more 
satisfactory. 





From Another Yellow Pine Operator. 


Another of the large yellow pine operators sum- 
marizes the business situation thus: 


As regards ytrade volume and prices, we find that we 
re obtaining very satisfactory prices but that the volume 
Ss much below normal, probably not being within 30 per 
‘ent of what would be considered normal, and ihe most 
satisfactory feature of the year’s business was the de- 
mand for export, coastwise and railroad materials. The 
lemand for yard stock was the farthest from being what 
‘ould be desired. ; 

Our stock at the present time, at the mills, is about 
.ormal and during December, unless weather conditions 
nterfere, production will also be practically normal. In- 
juiries are quite heavy at the present time and in view 
f this and other indications, we confidently look for a 
‘etter all around market than in 1911, although no 
iefinite estimate can be made as to probable prices, which 
ve anticipate to be on a rather low plane. 

It is our opinion and suggestion that one necessary 
emedy for the general lumber difficulty is that congress 
set down to business and do some real service for the 
country besides talking tariff as they have for the last 
‘three years. 





| QUERY AND COMMENT 








Stumpage and Exports of Canada and United States. 


STEVENSVILLE, Monv., Jan. 4.—Editors AMpricAN LuM- 
BERMAN: I would, like to know the amount of timberland 
in the United States and Canada, and the amount milled 
in each country each year and the imports and exports of 
both countries. If you can furnish me with the desired 
information or any other information that will bear on this 
subject I will greatly appreciate it. ALVA BAIRD. 

[ The latest estimates of stumpage of the United States 
place the amount at 450,000,000 acres, or a total of 
2,200,000,000,000 feet. The latest estimates of the tim- 
ber wealth of Canada place the total acreage at 336,- 
100,000 acres. The latest report of United States ex- 
ports of wood and manufacturers of wood show that 
during November, 1911, these exports were valued at 
$4,535,000, as compared with $5,208,152 during Novem- 
ber, 1910. The same report shows that during the eleven 
months ending with November, 1911, these exports were 
valued at $47,425,043,.as compared with $50,412,924 and 
$46,196,105 during the corresponding eleven months’ pe- 
riods in 1910 and 1909, respectively. 

The total exports of wood and wood products from 
Canada to United States in 1911 were valued at $28,- 
785,427; and to Great Britain, $11,965,131. Figures for 
exports to other countries are not at present available. 

The latest report on Canadian lumber shows that the 
total cut in 1909 was 3,814,942,000 feet, valued at 
$62,819,477.— EDITORS. ] 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of an in- 
quiry from a large manufacturer of wagons and bug- 
gies, which desires to be put in touch with concerns 
that can furnish it with a car of dry hard maple or 
ash, 2-inch. Lumber concerns in a position to supply 
this stock will, on requesting the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, be furnished the name of the inquirer. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 











CONSTRUCTION AND SEVERABILITY OF CONTRACT 
FOR TIMBER. 

A sale was made to a company of about 3,000,000 feet of 
oak and about 1,000,000 feet of other saw logs, at $23.75 a 
thousand feet for the oak logs, and $12 a thousand feet for 
all other logs, log measure. Five dollars a thousand was 
to be paid on the 15th of each month for all logs skidded 
the prior month, and on Thursday of each week $10 a thou- 
sand was to be paid for all oak logs, and $5 for all other 
logs loaded on cars during the previous week. Delivery of 
all logs logged during the season of 1906-7 was to be com- 
pleted on or before May 1, 1908. And it was further pro- 
vided that ‘‘as soon as all logs shall have been delivered 
and received by the party of the second part, settlement 
shall be made for the balance due.” During the logging 
season of 1907-8 there was delivered, before May 1, 1908, 
a large quantity of logs, on which there remained unpaid 
May 1, 1908, $6,217.72, but, owing to the winter season 
of 1908 being unfavorable for logging and shipping, the ven- 
dors did not get all the timber cut and logged, and about 
400,000 feet of logs that were cut and skidded were left in 
the woods. The supreme court of Wisconsin holds that the 
contract was apportionable, and that the company therefore 
was: liable for the logs actually delivered, without requiring 
the vendors to deliver all the logs as a condition to enforc- 
ing payment of the balance of the purchase price for those 
delivered prior to May 1, 1908. Nor does it consider that 
the contract required delivery of all the logs by May 1, 
1908, only the logs logged in the season of 1907-8, and that 
the vendors had a reasonable time to complete the delivery 
of the logs, not logged, after May 1. On the other hand, the 
company was in default after May 1, 1908, in two particu- 
lars: (1) By its failure to pay the $5 a thousand on the 
15th of each month for all logs skidded during the prior 
month; and (2) by its refusal to pay the balance due on 
the logs actually delivered before May 1, 1908. These 
breaches of the contract by it gave the vendors the right 
to consider the contract terminated and to dispose of the un- 
delivered logs and uncut timber in some other way.—German 
American Bank vs. Webster Manufacturing Company, 128 
N. W., 58. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT FOR LUMBER TO 
BE GOTTEN OUT. 

One lumber company wrote to another: “You may enter 
our order for the following hardwoods, to be gotten out be- 
tween now and January 1.” Then followed a list of prices 
a thousand feet. “Quantity. You are to cut at least 500,000 
feet and not to exceed 1,000,000 feet of stock within the 
above specified time” etc. In an action for damages for 
breach of contract, brought by the company that gave the 
order, the Springfield (Mo.) court of appeals says that it 
understands from the first sentence that the lumber ordered 
was at that time in the tree, and,that the words “to be 
gotten out” meant that it was to be sawed and prepared for 
shipment, and this was to be done by the defendant. This 
position was given force by the further provision in the 
contract: “It is agreed and understood that when you have 
this stock out in lots of 50,000 feet, properly piled on dry 
piling sticks, we are to send our representative and ad- 
vance you $12 a thousand feet on all stock so piled.” The 
plaintiff was not expected to have a man present to watch 
the sawing and piling of this lumber. Hence, the language 
in the two sections of the contract including the words “to 
be gotten out,” and the words “when you have this stock 
out” meant that the getting out and piling of the lumber 


was to be done by the defendant, and this necessarily in- 
cluded its selection by the defendant. There was no provi- 
sion in the contract which would authorize the plaintiff 
to reject any lumber on account of the amount furnished 
of any particular kind, but had the entire amount provided 
for by the contract been gotten out and piled by the de- 
fendant from a single variety mentioned in the contract, 
and if on inspection this lumber had measured up to the 
standard provided in the contract by which it should be 
judged, the plaintiff would have been compelled to receive 
it. Nor, on the other hand, since the right of selection was 
left to the defendant, could the latter be heard to complain 
that the amount to be furnished of each kind was not speci- 
fied in the contract——American Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Dent, 132 S. W. 320. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


Generally speaking, inventory time is of the past 
and manufacturers and jobbers are clearing their 
decks in preparation for the routine of the new year’s 
business. The consensus as to the financial outcome 
of last year’s business was. that profits were prac- 
tically wiped out, due to the unsatisfactory market 
prevailing during the greater part of 1911. How- 
ever, they are starting in the new year with the hope 
that better things are in store for them and that the 
industry will get back on a normal basis. 

As to the Chicago situation some of the manufac- 
turers express themselves as not being despondent 
over the outlook, while others are disposed to be non- 
committal. New business is being booked steadily and 
enough material is going forward on old orders to 
lend an air of activity to the shipping departments. 
Numerous inquiries have been received for carload 
lots, although the volume of orders is still light. Odd 
work is coming in for its share of attention and the 
manufacturers have been really doing a large business 
in storm sash and doors, caused by the excessive cold 
weather of the last two or three weeks. 

The two weeks of below zero weather in the North- 
west have paralyzed the retail trade and things are 
reported quiet among Minneapolis and St. Paul manu- 
facturers. Retailers’ supplies are reported to be short 
and some volume for spring delivery is looked for 
before the end of the month. City demand is at a 
low point and not much activity in building circles 
need be expected for the next few weeks. 

In the East the trade‘is experiencing what is per- 
haps the quietest part of the year. With building 
operations brought to a standstill owing to the cold 
weather, there is little demand for the product of the 
factories, of Baltimore, Md., and the various plants 
are in a position where they have to run on stock 
goods or curtail. The weather is responsible for ex- 
isting conditions. Prices are fairly well maintained, 
although no high figures are realized. There is every 
reason to look for good business as soon as the natural 
trade current has an opportunity to flow with its 
accustomed volume. 

The last week or two trade has been light with the 
door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., due largely to the retard- 
ing of outdoor work by adverse weather. December 
was a month of extra good trade and mills complain 
of the current slackness, but better conditions are 
expected with the return of settled weather. 

The St. Louis sash and door situation was not bet- 
tered any during last week. No building is being done, 
on account of the weather, and the outlook is any- 
thing but bright for resumption for several days at 
least. While most of the local mills are operating, 
they find it impossible to make shipments even when 
bills are ordered. 

Kansas City sash and door conditions are worse 
than they have been in years, according to the manu- 
facturers. However, there is a general feeling that 
such conditions are not to last long. All last year the 
sash and door retailers operated on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and ordered very sparingly, and now practically 
all yard stocks are very low. With good wheat crop 
prospects throughout the Southwest it is regarded as 
inevitable that there will be heavy ordering. In fact, 
the orders already have started sufficiently to serve 
as an index, although not enough to affect prices. 

Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door manufacturers re- 
port a fair amount of orders on hand and feel that 
1912 is making a better start and is going to show.a 
better price level than the year just ended. 

The window glass situation still remains in a 
critical state. The zero weather has put a stop to all 
building, with the result that the window glass de- 
mand is stopped altogether. Prices remain on the 
same basis as last reported. 














OPA BAA OOOO 


The Bureau of Statistics and Immigration of the state 
of Washington has recently published a pamphlet of 72 
pages regaraing the logged-off lands of the western part 
of that state, intended to give useful information to 
prospective settlers, which gives a large number of state- 
ments from various settlers as to the productivity of the 
soil and value of crops; also information as to market 
values of land, and cost of clearing by various methods, 
including the new ‘‘char-pit’’? method by which stumps 
are set on fire and then covered over, converting them 
into eharcoal and causing the fire to burn well into the 
roots in the ground. The pamphlet is accompanied by a 
good map of the state, and is excellently illustrated. Free 
copies may be secured upon application to I. M. Howell, 
secretary of state, Seattle, Wash. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CASE BEFORE COM- 
MERCE COURT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—Railroad rates on lum- 
ber and torest products, including rough green fir lum- 
ber and lath, between points in the Willamette Valiey, 
Oregon, and various points in California, are the subject 
of a suit filed before the United States Commerce Court 
on Wednesday by the Southern Pacific, the Corvallis & 
Eastern and independence & Monmouth Railroads 
against the United States. The companies are Oregon 
Prior to April 18, 1907, the Southern 
Pucuic estavlished a rate of $5 a ton of 2,000 pounds 
in cariuua lots on this lumber from Willamette Valley 
tuan Portland, the same as the rate then 
Portland. in November the Western 
Manulacturers’ Association filed a com- 

id.ul watn the Lnterstate Commerce Commission against 
cue Souttiern Pacine and Oregon & California Kailroads, 
alieging tuat the rate as appled to rough green fir lum- 
ver uuu lath trom mills in the Willamette Valley south 
ot Portland, the most northern*of such mills being 15 
miles south of Portland, was unreasonable, and asked 
that it be reduced. 

the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., with mills in Portiand, 
intervened and asked that the same rates on rough green 
fir lumber and lath be granted its mills from Portland 
to San Francisco and Bay points which should be granted 
other mills in the Willamette Valley south of Portland. 
In June, 1908, the commission required the Southern 
Pacific and Oregon & California Railroads to cease from 
charging for the transportation of rough green fir lum- 
ber and lath in carload lots their rate of $5 a ton from 
points upon the east bank of the Willamette River, 
Oregon, and points on the west bank south of Corvallis 
and on the west bank north of Corvallis, to San Fran- 
cisco and Bay points, and also ordered the Southern 
Pacific and Oregon & California roads to establish a 
rate of not exceeding $3.40 a ton south of Corvallis to 
San Francisco and $3.65 north of Corvallis to San Fran- 
cisco. 

in July, 1908, the Southern Pacific and Oregon & Cali- 
fornia roads appealed the case to the Cireuit Court for 
the Northern District of California, and sought to enjoin 
the order on the ground that it was an uhreasonable 
abridgement of their rights to fix rates. They averred 
that the rates were just and reasonable, and known to 
be so by the shippers themselves. The California court 
set aside the application and referred the case to the 
Supreme Court, which held that it was wrongfully certi- 
fied to it. The circuit court then dismissed the appeal 
and the case was taken by the railroads to the United 
States Supreme Court, which in February, 1911, decided 
the case. 

In October, 1908, the railroads installed the rates 
applied by the commission. In 1910 the railroads re- 
stored the rate on rough green fir lumber and lath from 
Willamette Valley points south of Portland to San Fran- 
cisco to $5 a ton. Later the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association attacked the rates betore 
the commission, which suspended the rates until February 
6, 1911, by which time it was expected the Supreme 
Court would pass on the case, and later suspended them 
to May 1, 1911. On February 4, 1911, the commission 
had a hearing of the lumber manufacturers on the sus- 
pended rates, and the railroads alleged that at this meet- 
ing there were admissions that the $5 rate was low and 
that the $3.40 and $3.65 rates were unreasonably low, 
and that any rate less than $5 was unreasonable. 

February 20, 1911, the Supreme Court reversed the 
action of the circuit court of California in refusing to 
enjoin the order of the commission reducing the rate of 
$5, declaring that the commission had transcended its 
powers in reducing the rate. The commission did not 
act on it according to its true meaning, the petition 
alleges. It should have set aside the suspension of the 
order and left in effect the $5 rate, the railroads alleged. 
The carriers allege that the commission arbitrarily over- 
ruled the Supreme Court decision and on June 22, 1911, 
established a $3.50 rate east of the Willamette River and 
$3.75 a ton in the Willamette Valley, except Portland. 
The carriers say these rates are substantially the same 
which were condemned by the Supreme Court. They 
charge that the commission fixed the rates not to make 
them reasonable for the service, but to place the lumber 
manutacturers of the Willamette Valley south of Port- 
land on an equality with shippers whose product could 
move by water and to enable such shippers to compete 
by rail shipments with water shipments. The railroads 
ask Commerce Court to set «aside the commission’s 
orders and establish the proper rates. 
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THE SIMS BILL AND THE COMMERCE COURT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—Representative Sims, of 
Tennessee, when the House Committee on Interstate and 
Fore.gn Commerce has completed its investigation of the 
pure food act and Isthmian Canal hearings will call up 





the commerce bill for abolishing the Commerce Court. 
Representative Adamson, of Georgia, is the chairman. 


The original measure for creating this court was passed 
only by a tie vote in the committee as a whole, and the 
vote in the House had a small majority. There is a 
strong feeling that the bill to abolish can not get by the 
Senate, and if so that President Taft will veto it. Re- 
liable information as to the President’s approval of the 
court makes his veto of such a bill a certainty. It is 
claimed by the friends of the court that its members are 
much abused men. Tley can not see why the suggestion 
is made that the court was created as an instrument of 


the railways, to suspend the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

As proof to the contrary they point out the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the Pacific 
coast lumber case sustaining the commissioners. This 
and the Burnham-Hannah-Munger ease are cited as show- 
ing the Commerce. Court’s value. Had the preliminary 
injunctions issued from the Commerce Court the appeals 
could have becn at once taken to the Supreme Court, and 
the latter could probably have reviewed the action of ‘the 
Commerce Court in from four to five months. In the 
Intermontane cases the suits were filed in the Commerce 
Court in October, 1911, preliminary injunctions were 
granted in November, 1911, final decrees entered in 
December, 1911, and the appeals will be heard by the 
Supreme Court in February next, four months after 
filing the suits. 

Several other examples of expedited hearings and early 
settlement of cases are mentioned, all to show the value 
of the Commerce Court to both the shipper and carrier. 
Recently an attorney of national reputation as a legal 
representative of the shippers in their most prominent 
suits, has said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he re- 
gards the Commerce Court as much misunderstood, and 
believes it a necessary court. He said he felt that its 
powers onght to be enlarged, and that cases from state 
courts relating to traffic and transportation matters ought 
to be taken to the Commerce Court instead of to district 
courts. 





PURCHASE OF LANDS UNDER WEEKS LAW. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—Proposals are being ac- 
cepted nearly every day by land owners in the Appalach- 
ian Mountains who wish to sell to the Government under 
the Weeks law. As soon as enough of these lands in one 
locality are available the proposition will be put before 
the National Forest Reservation Commission, which has 
been having meetings in Washington. In speaking of the 
matter last week Mr. Hall of the Forest Service said that 
no doubt all of the $2,000,000 available under the Weeks 
law would be used this year for the purchase of these 
lands. No definite date has been set for the next meet- 
ing of the commission, although it is understood that 
one will be held early next month. 





CHIEF FORESTER GOES WEST. 


Chief Forester Henry S. Graves left Washington Jan- 
uary 13 to attend two meetings of the supervisors of the 
national forests. He went direct to Portland, Ore., 
where the supervisors of the forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington will have their annual meeting, January 15-20. 
Reports will be made as to the progress of the work of 
last year and plans will be laid for carrying out the 
work for the ensuing year. Forester Graves will be the 
leading speaker at the meeting. He will go from there 
to San Francisco, Cal., where he will attend the meeting 
of the supervisors of the national forests of California, 
and where the same kind of work will be done as at the 
meeting in Portland. This meeting will last from Janu- 
ary 22-27. It is expected now that the Forester will 
return to Washington about February 1. 





NEBRASKA CONCERN FILES COMPLAINT. 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 15.—Complaint has been 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to 
the case of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., of South 
Sioux City, Nebr., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. Complainant claims that excessive rates on 
lumber are being charged for intermediate points. 

‘*Complainants therefore pray that defendant be com- 
pelled to desist from charging higher rates between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and points taking same rates and Mississippi 
River crossings, and South Sioux City, Nebr., than the 
rates now in effect as applying between Chicago, {Il., 
and points taking same rates and Mississippi River cross- 
ings and Sioux City, Iowa, and points within the states 
of Nebraska and Kansas between Omaha, Nebr., and 
Kansas City, Mo.’’ 





CANADIAN CEDAR THREATENED. 


The extermination of cedar in Canada is threatened, 
according to a report to the State Department from 
Consul Ryder, of Quebec. It grows in the southeastern 
part of Canada and the present consumption exceeds the 
growth and he says the methods of exploiting the forests 
if continued will exterminate the cedar in a few years. 
It requires from 170 to 200 years to produce the 
average cedar pole, which if not chemically treated will 
decay and become useless in 14 years. This is the only 
Canadian wood growing to a pole size and it furnishes 
99 per cent of the number of poles. It is a popular wood 
as it gives better service for the money than any other 
native wood used. 

In 1910 over 9,000,000 cross ties were bought by steam 
and electric roads in Canada, which cost $3,500,000. 
This was a decrease of nearly 5,000,000 poles as com- 
pared with 1909. The purchase of ties by woods were: 
Cedar, 3,670,398; jack pine, 2,150,586; hemlock, 1,254,- 
605; Douglas fir, 885,480; tamarack, 663,922; oak, 264,- 
647; spruce, 233,702; cypress, 44,489; chestnut, 19,184; 
white pine, 1,838, and 25,111 of other woods. From the 
United States $1,096,832 worth of ties was imported. 
Canada exported $376,913 worth of ties to the United 
States. 


COMMUNITY BUILDING EXPERT BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—One of the important 
witnesses to testify before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee this week was Charles S. Hernly, of 
New Castle, Ind. Mr. Hernly is widely known as an 
expert in town development and community building, and 
his services in an advisory way are sought all over the 
country to assist in promoting community growth. At 
a time when the people of Indiana were much dis- 
couraged over the failure of natural gas, Mr. Hernly 
began his work in his own town to make it an industrial 
city, and the result is that in ten years the population 
has grown from 3,000 to more than 15,000 people. There 
are today 25 first class industrial plants, one the Max- 
well-Briscoe Automobile plant, employing 2,000 men and 
which moved to New Castle from Tarrytown, N. Y. The 
managers of this one plant invested more than $100,000 
in homes for their employees, because the city could 
not supply them fast enough. Brazil, Evansville, and 
Indianapolis, Ind., have all benefited from the Hern- 
ly propaganda, the latter city having now in progress 
a plan to raise $5,000,000 for attracting industries, 
nearly half the amount having been secured. It is por- 
posed under this policy to secure about 50 plants now 
located in the East, so that they will be nearer the center 
of population and better stiuated in relation to con- 
sumers. Mr. Hernly said to the Senate Committee: 


If you pass this parcels post measure, gentlemen, as con- 
templated, you will deprive the commercial organizations of 
the arguments which they make for the location of such 
factories. The advocates of parcels post want to inaugurate 
a system which will place the products of distant concerns 
in local markets at no more cost than that to be charged by 
the government to the industry located a few miles away. 
They would deprive such local concerns of the advantages 
which nature gave them. 

As a Republican, I am a_believer in the principles of 
protective tariff. Our party has always favored the foster- 
ing of home industries and home markets. Parcels post is 
a reversal of the principles of protection. The principle 
underlying it—if principle it can be called—is far more 
extreme than that of free trade, The free-trader does not 
believe in stimulating the growth of local industries through 
a protective tariff, but he does not advocate any plan to 
assist distant industries through a government express carry- 
ing system, which in effect becomes a subsidy for their 
benefit. 

There is little question in my mind—in fact the advocates 
of parcels post openly proclaim this—that should the pres- 
ent limit for the carriage of merchandise, regardless of dis- 
tance, be raised from four to 11 pounds, the 11-pound limit 
will not remain. It will immediately be followed by a 
clamor to raise the carrying limit to something like Bel- 
gium, 1382 pounds, by an agitation for Government operation 
and monopoly of transportation business. It is the enter- 
ing wedge to a dangerous state socialism. 


Encouraging Individual Initiative. 


Our country has reached such development largely through 
the policy of encouraging individual initiative and _ enter- 
prise. Whatever tends to make the Government socialistic 
like parcels post and Postal Telegraph discourages this spirit 
od individual enterprise and makes our people less self 
reliant. 

Mr. Cowles said a manufacturer who has located a plant 
in northern Maine should reach the consumers of the central 
West with his products at no more cost than that of local 
industries; but we think not. The people who have gone as 
pioneers into new territory and have built up a manufac- 
turing and merchandise business and businesses of other 
lines have deserved what has come to them in the develop- 
ment of these new markets. To deprive them of these mar- 
kets would cast a blight over the industrial progress of 
rapidly developing territory. There. will be no motive, no 
stimulus for an industry to locate in such a territory. Upon 
the contrary, the industries of our country will naturally 
congregate where labor and power are cheapest, as in the 
neighborhood of Niagara Falls. The pioneer spirit of Ameri- 
ean life deserves better treatment than this threatened 
blight of parcels post. At any rate that will enable the 
Government to dodge a colossal deficit, for parcels post rates 
would have to be so high as to make it impracticable for 
the transportation of farm products. Either first and sec- 
ond class mails will be swamped and delayed or the Gov- 
ernment will have to add a great army of postal employees 
and enormous equipment. In the main, our people are not 
praying for large increase of federal power and authority. 

Mr. Hernly told the committee that among the cities 
which had recently requested his services in town develop- 
ment work were Baker City and Portland, Ore. Port- 
land happens to be the home of Senator Jonathan 
Bourne, chairman of the Senate Committee upon Post 
Offices. To the correspondent of the LUMBERMAN Mr. 
Hernly said substantially: 

It is a matter wherein the great transportation lines of 
this country are properly and vitally interested, in that 
their own business, and that of the people who have fol- 
lowed this vanguard of civilization, are not because of an 
opportunity to increase the number of political favorites 
shut off from advantages and privileges they have created, 
and are entitled to retain. 

The ideas expressed in the testimony have the indorse-. 
ment of Mr. Moon, the secretary of the American League 
of Associations coéperating with the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Merchants. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., announces under sehedule 
No. 4275 bids opening February 6, 1912, for the fol- 
lowing material: 

3idders interested may obtain schedules by apply- 
ing to the Navy Pay Office nearest each navy yard, 
or by applying to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


Delivery at navy 


Article. Quantity. yard, 
Ash, white..............56.000 feet.>.... Philadelphia, Pa. 
DY RPS ear ae 10.000 feet..... Norfolk, Va.... 
Cedar boat boards....... 5 OD DOE o's Xs 9.95 AME: e tx6,0%9. 0-6 
Pine, COUNTY. ....26 50508 10.000 feet..... Boston, Mass...» 
BMC, BICC 66:2. b:0:0:6,0:8 ... 82,000 feet..... Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
RUEUGO | o2s<s 00 5.050 «210 sins es MUO ARCs «+c OBEGR) BERNE). «0 
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MAIL ORDER METHODS AND RESULTS. 


Farco, N. D., Jan. 15.—The trade going to mail order houses from 
North Dakota doubles in volume every three years. Investigation 
at 40 points throughout the state proves this beyond a doubt. No 
town, however large or small, escapes. From each of them the catalog 
firms exact a heavy toll. Nor is any line of business exempt, though 
it is a fact that in some towns the mail order trade is small. This is 
especially true in the case of lumber. With millwork it is different, 
however, there being a considerable quantity of this shipped in. 

But the lumber dealers as a whole can take no credit to themselves 
for this condition as regards their line of business. Circumstances 
favor them as against the catalog houses. The difference in the haul 
is the main thing. For example, take the Pacific coast stuff. It is a 
straight, quick haul to North Dakota while the mail order houses 
must carry the goods through to their headquarters and ship back 
along the route over which it has come. For 





order business is a matter that concerns them as much as it concerns 
us. Every bill bought by mail means that much less ordered from 
the jobbers by local dealers.” 

Usually the <nail order firms place their catalogs through the mail 
or by express. However, this system is not followed altogether in 
North Dakota. A plan of personal distribution has been evolved. 
To a local man, whose reliability has been ascertained previously, a 
consignment of 25 books is sent. He is told that he will be paid 10 
cents each or $2.50 for giving out the lot. To insure his placing them 
in good hands he is given a credit on all orders coming from the 
people to whom he has given the catalogs. These credits give him 
chances on premiums of considerable value. Thus it is made to his 
interest to exercise care and judgment in distributing the books. The 
scheme is working well. 

Where the old system of sending the catalogs directly to individual 
addresses is adhered to great care is taken that none of them may be 

wasted. Where any considerable number re- 





this situation the lumbermen should be very 
thankful. But for it there is no doubt that 
catalog trade in lumber would be heavy. 


High Prices Help Mail Orders. 


One thing that helps mail order concerns 
in this territory is the general high prices. 
It is only natural that goods should cost more 
up here, but the average consumer does not ment? 


on the part of the local merchants. The 
dealers have not recognized the necessity for 
justifying their higher prices. And for the 
matter of that some of the merchants pre- teas 
sume on the situation to boost their charges 
to a point that that is really exorbitant. 

“This is an expensive country,” they argue 
to themselves. “The people expect to pay 
well for what they get and we might as well 
make a bigger profit.” 

Such a policy is bound to react on the 
dealers employing it, if not on the local trade 
as a whole. Goaded by it the consumers 
turn eagerly to the catalogs and the seeming 
bargains they hold out. Instead of warrant- 
ing local dealers in striving for greater profits 





HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COMMUNITY ? 


@ Is the mail order house cutting into your 
trade, or into that of your fellow merchants? 
Have your citizens lost their grip on the basic 
principle of prosperity—Community Develop- 
Prosperity abides where money circu- 
realize this and attributes it solely to avarice lates. Money spent out of town drains the rural 
community of the resources it must have for 
local development and leaves it impoverished. 


@ Most citizens are patriotic, but not all are 
When the logical and inevitable results of 
out of town buying begin to tell on their home 
town they will see the penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolishness of mail order buying. 


@ Buying at home is but one form of Commu- 
nity Development of mutual helpfulness, neigh- 
borliness and co-operation that have character- 
ized Americans from their beginning as a nation. 
Lacking these traits they seem almost to cease 
to be Americans. Americans are noted for loving 
their home, their home town, their home state 
and their home country. This love is the foun- 
dation not only of prosperity but of liberty. 


mains undelivered the house sends a man to 
place them. If the number is small additional 
postage is sent and the postmaster asked to 
hand them out to “good, reliable citizens.” 
A man from a Chicago mail order firm grew 
quite confidential with one postmaster, ex- 
plaining the reason for the extreme care in 
the matter of the catalogs. 


Catalogs Carefully Placed. 


“Tt isn’t the cost of the books, though that 
is an item; it’s the possibilities of sales every 
copy carries. There’s no hit or miss about 
our advertising literature. It is intended 
that every piece shall get business. We do 
not send out advertising matter in the spirit 
of the average local dealer who when he 
makes an effort in this line feels that if he 
gets some trade out of the whole he will be 
sufficiently rewarded. It is one thing to get 
up good matter and another and equally im- 
portant one to place it in the right channels.” 

“And don’t you know,” continued the post- 
master after he had finished quoting the 
agent, “I thought right away of several of 
our merchants here. They get out something 








the situation demands that they trade on 
closer margins if they expect to hold their 
own against mail competitors. 

Many retailers contend that the fault does not rest with them, but 
with the wholesale and jobbing houses. 


Buying Potent Factor in Problem. 


“In some lines the people can buy as cheaply from the catalog 
houses as we can buy from the wholesalers,” said one. In such cases 
it is useless for us to claim we can meet the mail order prices. We 
cannot do it unless we sell the goods at a loss. The trouble rests with 
the jobbers. Either they make too much off their goods or if their 
profits are moderate their buying system is faulty. 

“Where the charge is made that the prices to the consumer are too 
high bear in mind that the blame may not be altogether with the 
retailer. Certainly he has nothing to do with the original price.” — 

This brings up a new phase of the matter. Whether the home 
merchants can meet the catalog prices depends much on -the whole- 
salers. The price to the ultimate consumer includes, of course, the 
jobber’s profit. If he exacts too great a profit the retailer must charge 
an exorbitant price. 

“Don’t single out the retail dealer for your lecturing,” concluded 
the gentleman. “Include the wholesalers. The growth of the mail 


special in the advertising line frequently. At 
times the stuff is clever and would no doubt 
produce big returns if it were distributed right, but on that point 
they fall down. They fire it out to any and all sorts of people, giving 
no thought as to which ones are likely prospects and which ones are 
not. It’s just as the agent said. Out of the whole they hope to get 
some trade and are not critical of the amount.” 

C. D. Hathaway, manager of the Salzer lumber yard at Merricourt, 
says the mail order trade there is ten times what it was six years ago. 
“Tt has doubled in amount in the last year,” he declared. 

To be sure Merricourt is small, but it has several stores carrying 
fair stocks. The trade of these has not shown any such phenomenal 
increase. In fact during the last year it has not increased at all. This 
condition is typical of numerous small towns throughout the state. 
The merchants are already on the short end in the competition with 
the catalog houses and are losing ground. 


Spinning in Crookston, Minn. 


As the result of the visit here of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative, the Crookston Commercial Club will shortly take up the mail 
order situation as it applies to Crookston. 

Nor will the subject be dropped with a perfunctory and therefore 
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REASONABLE PRICES PROMOTE SATISFACTION 


fruitless consideration—not if the club’s secretary knows it. 

Lack of time prevented any effort to get a meeting of the club, but 
Mr. Newberry, the secretary, spent two hours discussing the situation 
and going into the methods being advocated by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

At the end of the conference the secretary said: 

“We will go into this matter and the attention we will give it shall 
be serious and sustained. We won't talk it at one meeting and then let 
it drop. It’s a situation calling for thorough consideration on the part 
of the retail merchants.” 

Mr. Newberry admitted the incalculable benefit of progressive, clever 
publicity and boosting methods on the part of.a town. He mentioned 
that Crookston had made a start in that direction. The town conducts 
a corn and potato show. There is of course nothing really new about 
the idea, but that isn’t the point. It’s the result that counts and Crookston 
is quite sure its show pays. The farmers respond, which shows the 
basic principle is sound. 


Time to Take Action. 


It is time Crookston: is awakening and taking active steps to promote 
local commerce. The town is giving a large and increasing trade to the 
mail order houses. 

The population: of the surrounding country is constituted largely of 
foreigners, Scandinavians, and these particularly are given to trading 
with catalog houses. They are the hardest, so the merchants say, to win 
from the habit. - This may-be true, yet the dealers can not claim it from 
actual experience. They have overlooked the necessity, for. making a 
special fight for the patronage of this class. Not so with the mail order 
firms; they cultivate it industriously. 

The local merchants have failed to utilize even the most apparent 
means to reach and draw these people. In which they have not only 
lost: the advantages to themselves, but have actually diverted them to 
their out of town competitors. 

There is a Scandinavian paper published in Crookston which has a 
sood circulation, and yet the merchants make little use of its advertising 
columns, a majority of them leaving it out of their advertising plans en- 
tirely. With this condition prevailing it was not surprising that the 
editor succumbed when-mail order houses offered him advertising con- 
tracts for big amounts of space and at almost any price he might care 


to name. Nowadays pick up the paper and the great display advertise- 
ments of the catalog houses constitute its most noticeable feature. 


Advertising Did It. 


Of course personal issues may have had something to do with bringing 
about the situation between the merchants and the newspaper, but these, 
it is safe to say, were incidental. The main fact is the merchants do not 
consider the newspaper, in the class it reaches, a medium to merit their 
advertising. 

That the mail order firms have, by actual test, found differently is 
evidenced by the fact that they continue their advertisements, sometimes 
even running two or three separate ads in the same issue. . 

In the case of the American daily and the weekly, the merchants use 
a fair amount of advertising space. It seems they are lacking in appre- 
ciation of the fact that to reach special classes one must make use of 
means adapted to that end. 

One thing, many of the merchants, when the subject of this foreign 
element is brought up, will declare that for the most part it is a class 
of trade they do not want, that it is not profitable to handle. The mail 
order people disprove this, if they will but consider. Those houses find 
it a profitable trade else why do they keep after it so persistently? Per- 
haps this is a phase of the matter the club will consider when it goes 
into the subject. 


A Point to be Pushed Home. 


This is certain; the merchants will not be allowed to argue themselves 
into the belief that the mail order trade out of Crookston is unimportant 
in amount. Secretary Newberry thinks otherwise and he is a man who 
has the ability to press his point. As before stated, he is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity for action; earnest, persistent action. 

In every town there are those among the merchants who will hang 
with unreasoning stubborness to the idea that while the mail order 
tendency may be making great inroads on the retail commerce of the 
country, it is not doing so in their particular town, or their particular 
patronage. 

When the subject is taken up by such a representative force as their 
local commercial club they are forced to the conclusion it must be a 
matter calling for attention on their part. 





VETERAN SECRETARY INDORSES COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT DOCTRINE. 


The Community Development Doctrine as advocated by 


You are doing a work which should be appreciated and 
shonld secure the codperation of all merchants who seek 
their own good, and the good of their local community. 


BELIEVES IN THE ‘‘COMMUNITY BUILDER.’’ 


ABERDEEN, S. Dak., Jan. 6.—H. C. Behrens, president 


ian W Yio ChE sania 
ae saieieiil of the H. C. Behrens Lumber Co. of this city, is an 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has won the approbation of 
leaders in all branches of the lumber industry, as well as 
in other lines of merchandising. One of the stanchest 
workers in promoting the retail lumberman’s interests 
during a great many years is George W. Hotchkiss, of 
Chieago, secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. Mr. Hotchkiss 
voices his appreciation of the value of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S Community Development work in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 15.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I want to express my appreciation of your efforts at inciting 
an interest among local merchants, lumber and in general 
trade in the interests of the local population in the matter 
of Home Building and repairing, and in a general codperation 
for the improvement of town and village and no less in the 
farm buildings and the roads leading from scattered farms 
to the more densely populated center. If the local merchant 
could spend a good portion of his time in calling upon those 
whom he would have for his customers, can there be any 
doubt that friendship and confidence would ensue which 
would lead to patronage? But if a merchant can not per- 
sonally call upon all the people in his town and the sur- 
rounding country, he has a powerful influence to exert 
through his local newspaper which at comparatively small 
expense will carry his message once a week where it will 
be read by father, mother and children, provided it is 
couched in interesting descriptions of what he has to sell, 
and carries a new message each week. 

If the dealer would follow the example of the mail order 
house and keep constantly before the eyes of the people the 
fact that he will not only gladly show his goods, but will 
price them grade for grade as cheap as the mail order house 


can do—can anyone believe for an instant that people would 
send their money in advance to’ an unknown mail order 
house, taking chances of getting inferior goods which they 
have no opportunity to inspect, buying a “pig in a poke,” 
when a friend, a man whom they know will give. them 
equally good goods for just as little money, and has re- 
peatedly said so in the local paper? 

It is the advertising of the mail order houses which has 
built up their vast trade, and there is not a local dealer in 
any of the numerous towns and villages of this country who wonderful. 
could not secure double the patronage he now enjoys if he 


would patronize lis local newspaper in telling his ‘“should- 
be” customers just how they can benefit themselves and aid 
in building up their own localities, through patronizing home 
industry through the medium of the local newspaper. Local 


Quality Lumber 
Means Economy 


these days because it eliminates 
a lot of hard hand work on the 
part of the carpenter and enables 
him to do a larger day’s work. 
Particularly is this true of our 
finishing lumber and flooring, and 
by having it smoothly dressed 
right at the mill, where they are 
equipped with machines that per- 
mit of a speed of 200 lineal feet 
a minute, the best results are ob- 
tained at the minimum cost. 
There are a lot of new wrinkles 
used these days in the manufac- 
ture of lumber that bring the 
actual cost of house erection 
down .to rock bottom, and the 
effects.to be gained by the use 
of different woods .are. almost 
If you’re thinking of 
building we want to show you 
these things. 


ardent supporter of the AMERICAN-LUMBERMAN in its 
community builder, anti-mail order campaign. When the 
represtative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN introduced 
himself Mr. Behrens exclaimed: 


So you are from the paper that is conducting the great 
campaign against the mail order. houses? Well, if you are 
authorized to do so I want you here and now to put me down 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I have not been taking it 
but most certainly want it now so I can follow the “Com- 
munity Development” campaign. 

It is a great work and you people have adopted the right 
course in treating of the subject as a whole instead of 
attempting to confine yourselves to the lumber feature of it. 
The lumberman, if he is alive and progressive, considers the 
matter in a general way and not merely as it affects himself. 

It is a question calling for earnest consideration on the 
part of every retailer of goods,. whatever his line. We 
lumbermen are gratified to see a lumber trade paper taking 
the lead in the cause. : 


Mr. Behrens spoke for a while of other subjects, then 
reverted to the mail order situation and the campaign of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Every year the matter grows more serious, and yet the 
retail merchants, as a rule, delay in taking the action it 
demands. Perhaps the urgings of your paper will awaken 
a © Saas longer they hold off the harder they will find 
the fight. 

I believe the local dealers have the advantage in the fight 
if they will bestir themselves. We in the lumber business 
can meet the prices of the catalog houses and. surely the 
deaters in other lines can do likewise. Then it is but a 
ease of their being duly active in convincing the public of 
this fact. There is no time like the present to start a cam- 
paign against mail order buying but the movement to be 
effectual must be sustained. 


Mr. Behrens believes in the efficacy of advertising. He 
said: 


I do not know that newspaper advertising is always neces- 
sary, though in the average case it is undoubtedly the best 
medium obtainable. Especially is this so as regards the 
ordinary retail business. The example of the mail order 
houses alone should be sufficient to convince any doubter 
of the value of advertising. Their successes is almost wholly 
due to it. 





SAVING THE WASTE MATERIAL. 


Bic Stone City, S. Dak., Jan. 16.—This place, having 
a population of but a few hundred, possesses a corn 








growth and business prosperity can alone be promoted by 
local pride and local enterprise, in supporting local institu- 
tions, the most influential of which is the home newspaper 
which if properly supported will each week exert an over- 
whelming influence in building up home trade and home in- 
terests. 

The local merchant who refuses to support his home news- 





“‘There’s No Place Like Home” 


canning factory that during the season of 1910 produced 
57 carloads of finished product. 

But it is not so much in the volume of its production 
that the factory is notable as in its utilization of what 
would ordinarily be a wasted material. 

The husks from the roasting ears used in the factory 








paper is simply throwing his trade and influence into the 


are preserved by means of stacking, and as a result the 


hands of those master advertisers, the mail order catalog NO. 5, SERIES G, “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN” canning company is enabled to carry a large herd of 
on Fy 7 OR a COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ADVERTISE. cattle through the winter. It is one of, the most. impor- 
terest in his locality, except to obtain the money which MENTS; FURNISHED TO ‘DEALERS tant shippers of cattle in this section. And.all this from 


sLould be used to build up local interests. 
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a material that would ordinarily be discarded as useless. 
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AND SECURE TRADE TO THE HOME MERCHANT. 


TWO SIDES TO THE PARCELS POST. 
[From the Detroit (Mich.) Jouwrnal.] 

Congressman Doremus’ epigram, ‘‘The only five 
reasons why the parcels post bill has not been passed 
are the five express companies,’’ has been quoted as a 
pointed sentence deserves to be quoted. It has been 
widely praised because it expresses a general popular 
prejudice in favor of the bill. 

It is now clear, however, that there will be as 
heated arguments and as hot prejudices aroused 
against the bill as ever were ranged in its behalf. 

The Journal Saturday printed statements from such 
commercial citizens as J. J. Crowley, Gaylprd Gillis of 
the Edson-Moore firm and D. C. Delamat Mr. Crow- 
ley says the big mail 24 
order houses already are 
crippling trade in small 
towns, and the parcels 
post will chiefiy aid these 
houses. Mr. Gillis point- 
edly says the express 
rates are not an issue, 
that they should be regu- 
lated.as the law provides 
by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, not by 
trying to bring the Post- 
office Department into 
competition. Mr. Dela- 
mater fears the effect of 
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destroying the independ- 
ent business life of the 
small communities, of 
ruining the minor trading 
centers by concentrating 
retail trade in the big 
cities. 

These remarks are typ- 
ical of a movement 
against the parcels post 
which is stirring through- 


Third Annual 
Mid - Winter 
JUBILEE 


That Attracts 
Thousands of 
Visitors Daily 











out the country. 

An organization of re- 
tailers representing the 
vast total of 212,000 firms 
recently met in Chicago 
to take action against the 
parcels post. The senti- 
ment there seemed to be 
almost in antithesis to 
the epigram of Mr. Dore- 
mus; that the chief argu- 
ments for the parcels 
post were the Montgom- 


areas of what is known as cutover land which have not 
attracted settlement because they were not advertised 
until lately. Realizing their value during the last few 
years parties have bought tracts and established farms 
and stock ranches. Nearly 100 of these ranches furnish 
food for thousands of sheep and cattle, some having 
several thousand head. The extraordinary capacity of 
these lands for producing apples of superior flavor has 
also attracted hundreds of settlers. 

But the association has gone at the work of exploita- 
tion extensively and systematically and with the slogan 
‘““There’s no place like home,’’ have accomplished won- 
derful results. Buyers from other states are swarming in 
and it is predicted that within five years all the idle land 


BOOSTING OF A PRACTICAL KIND. 


The Grand Forks Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
believes in being practical in its boosting. It believes 
that North Dakota money should be spent in North 
Dakota, and does not hesitate to say so. Pembina 
County contemplates the construction of a courthouse, 
and-is looking over different plans with a view to 
selecting an architect for their new temple of justice. 
The local builders and traders believe that North 
Dakota architects should be given preference on work 
done in this state, and at their recent annual meeting 
passed resolutions asking the Pembina Board to favor 
our home designers, 


There is good talent in 





North Dakota, and. it 








The experiences of past functions has aided the committees in more perfect plans and wider scope of entertainment so that the 
coming week will be the greatest in the history of Muscoda. The preparations for the thousands of visitors daily have been com- 
pleted. More money has been contributed, more given in prizes and more dances listed to satisfy the demands of the younger. 
A new one this year will be a married folks dance Wednesday night, when only married men accompanied by their wives will be 
admitted to the hall that the benedicts and matrons, young and old,can have undisputed sway to dance as they like. Other features 
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=“\\ should be used at home. 
? Local buildings should be 
planned and constructed 
by North Dakota men. 
The builders and traders 
are working along the 
right lines.—North Dako- 
_ta Development League, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 





EXHIBITS PLANNED. 


Indiana Business Men’s 
Association to Give In- 








dustrial Exposition. 
[From the Indianapolis 


1912 nthe Indiana 
BOOSTER An industrial. exposi- 


tion under the direction 

WEEK. of the Indiana. .Business 

Will Exceed the Ten’s' Association will be 
Past in Magni- 


given in Tomlinson hall 
the week of February 12. 
tude and Gayety 


Fred Frohmuth, of Mun- 








cie, is president of the as- 





sociation, and A. Bogue, 
of Indianapolis, is secre- 
tary. 

Among the many inter- 
esting exhibits being ar- 
ranged for will be a mini- 
ature canning factory, a 
pottery plant in full oper- 
ation, a glove factory, a 
self-starting automobile 
device, cream separators, 
talking postcards, wash- 
ing machines, coffee mills, 
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against the big, grasping 
corporation. It is strange 
that in this day a bill 
should be’ advocated 
which’ helps big mail or- 
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Lunch--Joe Kaiser, chair- 
man, George Pfiester, G. J. 
Bremmer, J. O. Postel. 





$76 in Various Prizes for Booster Week 






$17.00 In Money 
ho wah to compete 1 mamediate ham! mothe! 





der houses at the expense 
of small retailers. 

These arguments are 
now heard in Detroit for 
the first time. They must ~ Chas.’Shereda, J.M. Kaiser 
be. considered, too, and 





Entertainment-V.L. Mor- 
isette, chairman; Jos. Zach- 
ek, Dr. Edward McGovern, 








CONCERTS— 


There will be a concert and 
show combined at the Op- 
era House the evenings of 
January 23rd and 25th. 
Garramoni s Harp Orches- 
tra will furnish music for 
all dances and give the con- 
cert music. Thomas’ great 
Shows, bigger and better 
than ever, every night. 


retail merchants ever 
brought together in the 
state. The secretary says 
the association has added 
more than 800 new mem- 
bers during the last few 
months: Mr. Bogue says 
the Commercial Club has 
indorsed the exposition. 
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ets of any measure to fa- 
cilitate commerce or aid 
general prosperity. They 


will support the parcels 
post if it is this kind of a L 














A $1000 Mid-Winter Jubilee. You're Invited 


Printed at the office of the Grant County Democrat, Quality Printers, Muscoda, Wisconsin. 





that it did not have one 
good side, its interest in 
home betterment. It has 
become a fundamental! tra- 
dition of the newspaper 











measure, 





The people are opposed 

unalterably to subsidies, grants or bonuses to pros- 
perous corporations. If the parcels post bill is only a 
veiled subsidy to mail order houses, if it turns the Post- 
office Department over to some mercantile corporations, 
it will be condemned as the ship subsidy bills were con- 
demned. It will not be rejected unheard, but it will’not 
be passed unread. 





ACCOMPLISHMENT OF A GREAT WORK. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Jan. 10.—Two years ago the 
Northwestern Michigan Development Association was 
formed for the. purpose of exploiting the vast area ex- 
tending from the Saginaw River to the Straits of Macki- 
naw. It has accomplished a great work. There are large 


in that section of the state will have been cornered by 
settlers and ranch syndicates, and land that could not have 
found purchasers at 50 cents to $5 an acre is bringing 
$5 to $15 and in some instances‘more. One syndicate in 
Ohio has picked up 107,000 acres of cutover land, and 
another picked up 10,000 acres. Smaller lots are finding 
purchasers every day. ‘There is considerable timber on 
these lands that ean be utilized in various ways. 





‘‘To build civie centers and magnificent boulevards, 
leaving the greatest part of the city in filth and squalor, 
is to tell an untruth, to put on a false front, which vitiates 
the whole atmosphere of the town.’’—Jens Jensen, Chair- 
man City Planning Committee, Chicago City Club. 


profession, that it must 
give its cordial support to 
any proposition tending to advance the interest of the 
local community. ‘ 

If a yellow newspaper feels this obligation, how 
much “more does it rest on the heart of newspaper 
workers who take a serious view of their obligation 
toward the eommunity. Hence publishers and editors 
feel a keen desire for heart to heart talks with their 
readers, to know what suggestions they can make as 
to lines of town betterment for which their journal 
might exert its influence. 

We might therefore take occasion to say that if 
any of our readers have suggestions to make tending 
to the upbuilding of this community, why not write 
us a letter for publication, or come in and talk it over 
with us? 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 
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An Appreciation of Good Hotel Management—Shall Women Enter the Political Game?—The Under Dog Up for Discussion 
—Learning from Lumber Ads—Tale of an Old Fiddle. 


A PLEASANT AFTERNOON. 


On Saturday I had seen the dealers and could have 
gone out in the evening, but my room at the hotel 
was so comfortable that I decided to Sunday in the 
town, and thus the landlord was paid $3.25 more than 
he would have received had he not kept a decent ho- 
tel. Other men on the road were staying there over 
Sunday for the same reason, one of them telling me 
that he had traveled 18 miles out of his way that 
he might do so. Dozens and dozens of times I have 
done this. When traveling over a seetion of Colorado 
and western Nebraska I struck a hotel in a Nebraska 
town that was so homelike and comfortable that T 
simply lounged for 24 hours to get the taste of the 
miserable hotels at which I had been stopping out of 
my mouth. It was one of the best hotels I have seen 
in a small town, and it was like striking an oasis 
after traveling in a desert. 

I have at times wondered if it were not possible 
for more lumbermen to so conduct their business that 
their places should be a sort of oasis around which 
their customers would be pleased to lounge. There 
are lumbermen who so conduct their business, but 
they are less numerous than blackbirds in the fall. 

I had told the dealer that I should remain over 
Sunday, and Saturday evening he came down and 
said he had told his wife I was in town, and they 
wanted me to take Sunday dinner with them. ‘‘We 
thought you would like to get away from a hotel,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but to say nothing about that we want you 


DONT WASTE YOUR TIME 
THIS WAY — GET OUT 
ANP WORK FOR 
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“When a woman keeps her house well.” 


to come. 
and she wants to meet you.’’ 
there if I had to crawl. 

I put in a pleasant afternoon in a pleasant home. 
The wife referred to a score of things I had written, 
and said the ‘‘Realms of the Retailer’’ must be in- 
spiring to young men, which was a compliment that 
I highly appreciated, as there is not a day that I do 
not sincerely wish that something may be said in 
this department that may be of service to some young 
man. If I write over or under the heads of young 
men I am not hitting the mark I aim at. 


My wife reads every one of your articles 
I told him I would be 


Woman’s Highest Mission. 


This lady had been interested in the old black cow, 
but she thought I bore down pretty hard on the 
chicken business. She had a few hens and they were 
laying right along during the cold weather, and with 
the high price of eggs she had not had to buy one. 
I told her that was fine; that I had no hard feel- 
ing toward the commercial hen, but that if she should 
devote her husband’s cow pasture to the hen busi- 
ness, spend several hundred dollars for hen houses, 
incubators and other hen trappings, her object beiag 
to raise and sell fancy ‘‘birds,’’? I thought I should 
know in advance which end of the horn she would 
come out at. ‘ 

At the table she asked me what I thought about 
woman suffrage, and I told her I was not prepared to 
say; that I neither was for nor against it until it 
was known what influence their votes would have in 
a community. If a community were made better, 
if some of the bad odor were taken out of politics, I 
should say, vote. 

**So should I,’’ said she. 
that when a woman keeps her house well, rears her 
children well and is a good wife to her husband, sup- 
porting him with her love, she is fulfilling her highest 
mission. ’’ 

As I glanced over the perfectly laid table, arranged 


‘But I have thought - 





with her own hand, around the rooms that were so 
pleasant and homelike, at the two beautiful and well 
mannered children sitting opposite to me, at the hus- 
band who was beaming upon the wife, I came near 
slapping the table and erying out ‘‘Bully!’’ The 
expression might not have been elegant, but it would 
have told my feelings, and when I know that the 
Colonel would have said that very thing, and if a 
man who has filled the presidential chair and who 
without question is the most popular man in Uncle 
Sam’s domain can use the word, a humble citizen 
like myself ought not to be sent to jail for it. I have 
thought since that I ought to have spit it right out. 

With the combination, the Sunday dinner and_ the 
hotel, I felt that my lines that day had fallen in 
pleasant places. 


Should a Dealer Limit His Trade? 


After dinner when we had settled down in the li- 
brary to talk, the dealer remarked, ‘‘I think I have 
noticed that you are for the under dog.’’ 

‘‘That depends on whether I think he ought to get 
licked. If he deserves it I like to see him under, 
but other things equal I confess I am for him,’’ I 
answered. 

“*You write a great deal about the under dog in 
trade, that is, about the man who does not succeed 
as you think he is entitled to; who is not treated 
by his competitors as he should be,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
also have something to say about ‘trottin’ hosses.’ 
We are looking out of the window on an imaginary 
race course. There is a horse that by virtue of his 
speed and endurance leads the others; why isn’t he 
entitled to the first money?’’ ' 

‘“*He is entitled to it.’’ 

‘‘Tf the horse is entitled to it, why is not the lum- 
berman, calling his speed and endurance capital, and 
a knowledge of his business an asset, entitled to 
all the business he can get?’’ 





“*He is entitled to all he can get legitimately—any 
man is, and I never have said to the contrary. But 


if in this case he is the fast hoss shall be take all 
he is entitled to? That is the question. There are 
dealers who want more than they are entitled to. 
They demand business they never have won. I have 
called these men moral highwaymen, and shall so 
continue to call them, as they are nothing else. Where- 
in is the difference in my demanding a portion of 
the money that is in your pocketbook, or a portion 
of your business? \ 

‘*But suppose we talk a little about business policy. 
You are the wealthiest and most competent retail 
lumberman in this town. No one who is acquainted 
with the situation would deny that. We will suppose 
that you have enough friends, enough capital, know 
your business so well that you could command al) 
the business of the town, would you take it?’’ 

“*No, I would not,’’ he answered without hesita- 
tion, 

Nursing the Under Dog. 


Of course he would not. He is too wise a man for 
that. Even he favors the under dog, for if the two 
under dogs were not in the town there might be an 
upper dog. Were he the only dealer in the town 
there would be dealers who would look upon that 
more than $100,000 worth of business with envious 
eyes and want a portion of it. And there is no telling 
but the newcomer might in time prove the upper dog. 
He might have the ability to make friends, possibly 
he might have as much money as the other man, he 
might have learned his business as well, possibly better, 
and the under dog would be the other man. 

Many a dealer is nursing the under dog for the pur- 
pose of retaining him as a competitor. The best com- 
petitors some dealers could have are under dogs. They 
are weak vessels, and if they should be forced out 
stronger ones might come in. Maybe some of these 
under dogs are getting more business than their ef- 
ficiency as lumbermen justly entitles them to, but if 
they thought seriously of going they would be paid a 
bonus by the upper dog to stay. They hold down 
the chances that better men might avail themselves 
of. 

These under dogs feel the grip on their throats; 
they recognize the strength of the upper dogs and yield. 
Dealers who would take their places might not submit. 
If things didn’t go to suit them they might put on 
their fighting caps, and then the deuce would be to 


pay. There might be a scrap that would knock the 
market endways. JI have known such a thing to hap- 
pen. Under such conditions I have known a market 


to be knocked endways for two years. | 

There is such a thing as business policy in the con- 
duct of the retail business, particularly in a small 
town. In a big city where it is every man for himself, 
and the evil one can grab the hindmost so far as the 
rest of them are concerned, the conditions are changed. 


ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE RETAIL 
BUSINESS. 
When we come to count our blessings, there are 
many that we are liable to overlook. I hear dealers 


talk as though theirs were about the measliest business 
there is. The mail order house bumps into them— 


which is a fact. Competition at many points is hard 
and close—which is a fact. They are obliged to stock 
more heavily than they did several years ago—which 
is a fact. But there are other facts which are more 
pleasant to consider, if only they will consider them. 

Not long ago I stepped into a bookstore in ® minor 
city, asked for a certain book and was told they did 
not have it. There were shelves which, if placed 
end to end, would reach across my 3-acre Iowa farm, 
loaded wth thousands of dollars’ worth of books, but 
the book I wanted—a good edition of Burns—was 
not in stock. ‘‘That is one of the drawbacks of this 
business,’’? the book man said. ‘‘With a stock of 
$100,000, people every day would leave the store empty 
handed unable to get a certain author in a desired 
edition.’? 

Owing to my delicate, low instep, and the distance 
from toe to heel, I remember that I could not get 
fitted in one of the largest shoe stores in Chicago. 
The large clothing stores, with floors above floors 
are not at all times able to furnish the fit, size and 
prices that are wanted. The hat and grocery stores 
have an easier time of it; but the dry goods stores! 
What kind of a wrestling match do you think they 
have every day? Any pleasant afternoon may be 
seen regiments of women trooping through them, look- 
ing with all the eyes they have, and feeling with all 
the hands they have, and finally come so near fitting 
their tastes and pocketbooks that they may carry home 
with them a spool of thread. 


You are in no such fix as that. There is not one de- 
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“Owing to my delicate, low instep.” 


mand in a thousand that you are unable to meet. 
When a man walks into your office the thought that 
you may be unable to furnish the item he may want 
is the last one that enters your head. It may be 
plain lumber, milled lumber, shingles, a door, a win- 
dow, cement, lime, ready roofing, and you have all of 
them. Unlike the book man, the clothing man, the shoe 
man, you are not obliged to send the searcher for 
material away because you cannot meet his demand 
in regard to stock. You have the items, and the only 
question that troubles you is, ‘‘Can I sell him?’’ 

There is another feature for which you should feel 
grateful. During the holiday season you saw windows 
and counters filled with holiday goods, thousands 
of dollars’ worth of which are not sold. If the people 
feel flush the bulk of them may sell, otherwise 
they go slow. In many stores drawers and drawers 
are packed with these goods which never will see 
the light until another holiday season shall roll around. 
This annoying and unprofitable feature is one with 
which you do not have to deal. Every stick of lumber 
in your yard, every door, every window, every sack of 
cement, every bunch of shingles is staple and will 
be as marketable tomorrow, a week hence, or a month 
hence as it is today. You don’t have to depend on a 
special edition of a book, or the style or color of a 
suit of clothes, or the shape of a shoe toe. That lum- 
ber of yours is as good as wheat or gold; recognized 
by bankers as the safest to loan their money on of 
any retail stock. 

When we count our blessings let us think on these 
things. 

DEALERS WHO HAVE NOT REAPED THE BENE- 
FITS. 

There is here and there a retail lumberman who 
thinks he could receive no benefit by becoming a mem- 
ber of a retail association, and in this they are at 
variance with thousands and thousands of the best 
dealers of the country. This is a free country and 
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these dealers may affiliate with the retail associa- 
tions or not; it is for them to choose. Personally 
I cannot understand their makeup. It seems to me 
that their scope of vision is limited, and their sense 
of gratitude insufficient. Jf I were running a small 
yard, and was conscious that I lacked the ablity to 
compete with my stronger neighbors in the retail busi- 
ness, as well as with the wholesale dealers and man- 
ufacturers, with all restrictions of trade removed as 
they would have been but for the retail organizations, 
I should feel grateful that I was still in business, 
knowing that otherwise the life would have been 
throttled out of it years and years ago. In a fight 
between a bulldog and a lady’s lapdog what chance 
would the little dog that is fondled, kissed and bathed 
as though it were a baby stand? 

Of what value socially, are the association meet- 
ings? If I had not made friends and acquaintances 
at these meetings that I value highly I should eall 
myself a chump of the first water. To me friends are 
one of the assets of life. Without them life would be 
a dreary waste. These flowers of friendship that bloom 
along the way are blossoms from which honey is dis- 
tilled. Ask the regular attendants at these meet- 
ings what they think about this feature. If they do 
not regard it of well nigh inestimable value then 
they are fit to live the life of the recluse in a hut 
off in the wilderness. I should hate to be the wife 
of one of them, as I should look for nothing better 
in him than that he should cock his heels on the cen- 
ter table and growl. Even the fourfooted animals 
are companionable. 

There are dealers who never have attended an asso- 
ciation meeting, and the testimony of these is no 
more competent than a blind man’s would be regard- 
ing colors. Their eyes have never been opened. They 
think that the association meetings are dull; that 
routine business is all there is to them. If they should 
put on their good clothes and mix in one of them they 
would discover to the contrary. They would learn 
how much they had lost in years past, not only in 
a social way, but in actual knowledge they might 
have had about their business. I never have known 
a dealer who knew everything about his business, 
have you? I would make a trip across the State 
to see one who was so well informed as that. To 
say nothing of the papers and discussions at the meet- 
ings, it is here that the dealers open their mouths. 
Time and again I have heard little groups in the 
hotel lobbies talk as freely as they would to a manu- 
facturer if he had shipped them offgrade stuff. In 
my modest way I have sat by and listened to these 
conversations and loaded up with ammunition that 
afterward was fired at you in these columns. 

Like to go to theaters, don’t you, and see the gauz- 
ily-dressed gazelles try to kick a hole in the ceiling? 
You needn’s say right out you do, but I know you 
would wink a ‘‘yes’’ if no one saw you. At some of 
the retail conventions the theaters are bought out- 
right and are as free to the lumbermen and their fam- 
ilies as the air they breathe. 

And so I might go on and string out the advan- 
tages which are derived from the association meet- 
ings, but it would not be of a news nature to those 
who have attended them, and if for 20 years I had held 
aloof from them as some have, and I had read and 
heard as much about them as all have, I should not 
think I had the eyesight to see an advantage if it 
stood before me as big as an elepbant. 


GOOD WORDS FROM A MANUFACTURER. 


A prominent manufacturer writes: ‘‘Yours is the 
part of the paper to which I turn with much pleasure 
and profit. I consider that your articles are of direct 
benefit to the manufacturer who markets his output 
with the retail trade, as the whole tendency of them 
is to make better retail lumbermen and better men, 
and the better they are both as business men and men 
the more satisfactory customers of ours they are. Your 
work fills a great void that was not filled previously 
to your undertaking it, and I hope you may have the 
health and strength to continue it.’’ 

I have received many letters from wholesale dealers 
and manufacturers, and have bothered some of them 
by asking about the conditions of the markets, and to 
a man they have given me the information sought. 
I quote the above extract, as it is pleasing to know 
when a reader divines the object of this department. 
I should not of course be doing the work did it not 
bring me my bread and butter, but that assured it is 
my earnest desire that something that may be written 
may tend to make some dealer a ‘‘better retail lum- 
berman, and a better man,’’ as expressed by my cor- 
respondent. . ; 

The world does not. fully appreciate the good man, 
‘the square man, the man who goes about his daily 
work with the Golden Rule pinned in his hat and the 
eyes in the top of his head looking at it. As form- 
erly remarked, I visit every penitentiary within reach. 
It is an object lesson. It teaches me that if I am 
privileged to float around the country, live high, 
and enjoy visiting with you I would better not go 
to counterfeiting, burglarizing or shooting men, else 
I would loose my identity and be known as a number, 
work under the command of a keeper who carries a 
gun under his blouse, would be locked in a little cell 
at night, and be unable to say at meal times whether 
I would have quail on toast or porterhouse steak with 
mushrooms. Then as I look at the great institutions 
of reform and punishment, of the money it costs to 
build and support them, of the money it costs to con- 
vict the prisoners, of the blasted hopes and heartaches 
that follow in the trail, it makes me think that the 
best time for a man to reform is before he gets into 
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“I should hate to be the wife of one of them.” 


the penitentiary, for if there he reforms he must take ‘ 


the punishment into the bargain. 

If all men meant to do right how court work would 
be reduced—maybe the judges by working one day 
and going on vacation two, as some of them do, would 
have time to clear the calendar—a handful of police 
would be sufficient for even a large city, and kings, 
emperors and other rulers, through their greed for 
territory would not place their subjects in the ranks 
to stop bullets and thus make the ground red with 
blood. Have you ever thought that if the instigators 
of war were put in the ranks to stop bullets there 
would be less war? And to apply the principle to 
our own business there would be little need of written 
or printed descriptions to define what we eall the 
‘“‘ethies’’ of trade if every man was on the square. 
Nearly every time ethics go with good intentions, 
but when one fellow wants to get the better of an- 
other, then there is a necessity for the rules of ethics 
to hold him in check. 

It is the man who does not mean to be fair and 
square that raises the dickens generally. He increases 
our taxes three-fold, of a dark night holds us up on 
the street and takes our pocketbooks and watches, 
so liable is he to crawl in at our windows that when 
our best girls hear a mouse nibbling they are fright- 
ened blind, steals our chickens, runs off with another 
man’s wife, adulterates our eatables and thus shortens 
our lives, and eome to look at it squarely I don’t know 
as he gets any more than is coming to him. Take it 
all around the seales about evenly balance. 


ATTRACTED BY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The LUMBERMAN lay on the dealer’s desk opened 
at the ads. After each had said he was glad to see 
the other, and we had indulged in a little common talk 
I tapped the paper and remarked that they were fine 
ads. : 

‘“‘They are that, and they have an _ educational 
value,’’ he said. ‘‘I look over the advertisements as 
regularly as I do the rest of the paper. I never have 
seen a sawmill except a little potterng affair that they 
move around from place to place in this section to cut 
off the timber that grows along the streams, and these 
big mills and the machinery in them is an eye opener. 
Look at that plant,’’ pointing to the cut that heads 
the ad of the Madera company, ‘‘it is simply im- 
mense! And those plank,’’ turning to the Potlatch ad, 
‘They must be beauts! I was just looking at the pic- 

















“He went right past my stuff.” 


tures of the trees as you came in, and they made me 
feel like going out to the coast to see them.’’ 

Then he turned to the machinery ads. When he 
stopped at the ‘‘nigger’’? I told him that if Artemus 
Ward were living and should see this machine work 
he would call it ‘‘a cute little cuss;’’ that it would 
jump out of the floor, bite into the log and whop it 
over as though it were a fish pole. When he halted 
at the Berlin people’s ad he didn’t seem to under- 
stand the resaw further than that it might be used 
in a box factory, or for light work of some kind, and 
I explained its mission outside of the box factory; 
that in a sawmill it was about the slickest piece of 
machinery that was going; that the first resaw I saw 
working in a sawmill was in Bayfield, Wis., as many 
as 27 years ago when I was scouring the south shore 
of Lake Superior to see what I could find in the way 
of timber and mills. At that date I was hiking 
around among the manufacturers as now I am among 
you, and while it was interesting it was not so com- 
fortable. I was in logging camps when the mercury 
was as low as 36 below zero, and slept in shanties 
when men of as many dozen nationalities gave grand 
exhibitions of the species of snoring that was peculiar 
to their countries. And‘in these shanties there was 
a big odor that arose from the wet socks that were 
hung on poles above the great box stove to dry. 

I know that for an hour I talked with this dealer 
about sawmills and the way they are operated, and he 
seemed interested. When he turned from the back of 
the paper to the front, or the reverse, he went right 
past my stuff, and the beautiful pictures accompany- 
ing it, without saying aye, yes or no. 


REMINISCENCES OF BAYFIELD. 


This town’s inhabitants were few at that time, 
nearly confined to the men who worked in the mill, 
and their families. The mill was run by Captain 
Pike, who years ago passed to his reward. As book- 
keeper in the mill office was a man who had graduated 
from Yale, and who lived in a little house alone. He 
had a good library, and it was a surprise to find up 
there a man who could talk science and literature, 
hid away at the foot of the mountain and for a liv- 
ing keeping the books of ‘a mill that did not saw 
much more than 100,000 feet yearly. I don’t think he 
was there for his health, as he was hearty enough 
looking for anybody. He may have been disappointed 
in love, back in the East he may have become tired 
of the old world and withdrawn from it. I didn’t 
ask him. He had a large store of knowledge concern- 
ing the medicinal properties of flowers and herbs, and 
T remember he told me that: crushed wintergreen ber- 
ries were the best known remedy for erysipelas. A 
few years after I met him he died where he had lived 
and I was told alone. 

There was only one carriage in the town, the people 
when visiting others along the shore having more use 
for boats than for horses. The physician had his boat, 
and I took a ride up the shore with him to an Indian 
reservation to see the sick chief—Chief Bull. I was 
out with the minister of the town in a small sail boat, 
was caught in a gale, and I have often thought that 
our good angels must have had their hands on the 
helm else we would have been dumped into the drink. 
From that day to this I never have been on a body 
of water that was worthy of the name in a small sail 
boat, and I never expect to be. One gets enough of 
some experiences in a short time to last for a life, 


Running in a Fiddle Story. 


_It was in Bayfield that I missed the great opportu- 
nity of my life. There was no hotel and the few days 
I was there I stopped with an old Frenchman, named 
Bono, who went out as a cabin boy in one of Astor’s 
fur trading vessels, and who was noted as a man who 
would stretch the truth as though it were pure rubber. 
When of an evening sitting out in front of his house 
he would so disgust the few other boarders with his 
big stories that they would leave. He was such a 
bold, artistic prevaricator that I enjoyed listening to 
him, which evidently pleased him. It was not unusual 
for him to mix up haying and snow storms in the 
same story, and the bear tales that he would tell would 
make Munchausen hide in the woods. The idea that 
his listeners had the ability to put two and two to- 
gether and make four seemed not to have had a place 
in his brain. 

One afternoon I told the old man the affinity that 
existed between an old fiddle and myself, and as if 
a new thought had struek him, he said he had an old 
fiddle, and he went in and pulled it from under the 
lounge. It was a genuine Maggini, he said. Years 
ago a German music teacher came to the lake for his 
health, at Ontonagon was nursed by Bono until he 
died, and as a token of gratitude Bono was given the 
instrument. The German had refused $1,000 for it, 
and it was one of the finest fiddles ever made. That 
was the story, and I smiled as he wove it, associating 
it with his hosts of other stories. The old man said he 
was not long for this life, that he could make no 
further use of the fiddle, and he wanted me to have 
it—he knew of no one whom he would as soon have 
it, and he would sell it to me for $50. It was worth 
$1,000; it was worth more than that: but he would 
sell it to me for a paltry $50. It was unstrung, and 
I told him if he would string it up we would saw on 
it and see how it sounded. 

The old man said he would go right over to the 
store and get the strings. Just then the whistle of 
a Chicago-Duluth steamer that was making the port 
was heard and others and myself went down to the 
wharf. It was not more than 15 minutes before a 
man came running down and said that Bono was dead. 
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He had dropped dead from heart disease. He had 
spun his last yarn, and on the lounge where they had 
laid him he looked to sleep as peacefully as though 
he had told the truth and nothing but the truth all 
his life. While yet he was unburied I went down the 
lake. 

A year later I was in Bayfield and asked the daugh- 
ter of the old Frenchman what became of her father’s 
fiddle, and she said she had sold it the day before 
to a Chieago attorney who was up there on a vaca- 
tion for $25. The Chicago man was up on the moun- 
tain and when.he came down he. got the old fiddle 
out. The previous winter a son.of.Bono had it in 
the skating house. 
broken the belly. Some one had also whittled off the 
edges, evidently for the purpose of making it fit a 
box of a certain size. The attorney who knew a 
fiddle from a flat iron thought there might be some- 


Some one had stepped on it and. 


thing in the old hulk; at any rate he was willing to 
risk $25 as a gamble on it. A year or two thereafter 
I met him on a street in Chicago and asked him how 
the old fiddle-came out. He said he submitted it to 
three experts in the city and they all pronounced it 
genuine. One of them said he would repair it for $50. 
‘*Bring your tools to my house and do it,’’? he was 
told. He had heard so much about the theft of valua- 
ble instruments that he would not let it go out of his 
house. \ 

At that time I knew of a Maggini, in New Haven, 
Conn., for which $5,000 had been offered. The Bono 
fiddle today, in the condition it was the first time I 
saw it, would easily have a market value of $10,000. 
I have an indistinct recollection that away back I 
may have told this fiddle story before—but I like to 
talk about old fiddles anyhow. It may bore those who 
have no music in their souls, but there are many re- 


tail lumbermen who take to fiddles as others do to 
trottin’ hosses, and other fads, and these, like myself, 
would sit up all night reading about old fiddles. 

There is also a moral attached to this story, namely, 
that though a man may be the biggest liar on earth 
he sometimes tells the truth. Without doubt the old 
¥renchmam gave me that fiddle story as straight as a 
string. 

That fiddle was worth more than all of Bono’s other 
earthly possessions—house, lot and house furniture. 
Knowing something of its value, and having no furthér 
use for it, why didn’t he put it in the market and 
sell it? Were he living he would be the only man 
who could answer that question. 





THROUGH NORTH DAKOTA—IN YARD AND OFFICE. 


This then is just a general article including sayings of 
and about many men of many minds, or in other words, a 
score or so of lumber dealers scattered through southern 
North Dakota. What one.did not say another did, so the 
reader will find it all. here, at least as much as he ean 
handle’ at one sitting. Mail order, credit and crops are 
the .principal subjects with more or less comment of a 
personal nature. 

O. N. Dunham, of Bismarck, president of the Dunham 
Lumber Co., a lineyard concern, is well posted on con- 
ditions in that part of: North Dakota west of the Mis- 
souri River since it is in that territory. the Dunham 
yards are located. Said Mr. Dunham: 

Business in our section has been poor this last year. 
failure of grain crops had a marked effect, but the situation 
was relieved Somewhat by the fact that farmers have gone in 
for crops other than,grain to a considerable extent, also 
haye taken up cattle. and hogs, and dairying. The country 


The 


in.which we opérate-is: rich and is settled with a substan- 
so:it is certain the depression is but 
into the 

Such a 


tial ‘class, of ‘farmers, 
temporary. To. put it plainly, the farmers fell 
habit of counting their chicks before they hatched. 











NORTH STAR YARD AT BISMARCK, N. DAK. 


course was well enough when the crops turned out 


but when they. failed it was an entirely different matter 

However, I believe the present condition will bear good fruit 
in that the business in the future will be on a sounder basis. 
With it in mind the farmer will be more careful in con- 
tracting debts. Furthermore in the matter of his products 
he will strive for even greater diversity, the wider the range 
the better. 

R. A. Countryman, assistant secretary of the Mandan 
Mercantile Co:, who has his headquarters at Mandan, said 
that his company’s collections this year furnished a good 
index to the sections that had diversified. 

‘*At those points where mixed farming has obtained 
collections were good,’’ he said, ‘‘ while in the localities 
where the farmers still adhere to the single standard of 
grain collections were poor. The first named condition 
was especially noticeable where dairying is well estab- 
lished.’ 

E. Crane, one of the Jamestown managers, believes 
that in view of the fact that a great many people are 
imbued with the idea that the lumber dealers make 
exorbitant profits it is good policy to let them know 
just what percentage is made on sales. 

“*T have landed several big orders, as against the mail 
order houses,’’ he said, ‘‘and I believe the fact that I told 
the prospective buyers just what I stood to make on 
their trade helped. It convinced them that I was not 
trying to overcharge.’’ 

Mr. Crane recounted one particular instance wherein he 
had taken a bill away from a mail order firm. 

‘“TIn that deal I gave the men the figures showing what 
the material cost me so they could see just what my per- 
centage of profit was. I also submitted figures showing 
my expense in handling the material. They were satistied 
with my price and gave me their order.’’ 

D. J. Hogan, manager of the Gackle yard of the North 
Star Lumber Co., confirmed the report of Mr. Country- 
man that collections were better in the localities where 
mixed farming had obtained. 

‘*At these places our collections were comparatively 
good,’’ declared Mr. Hogan. 

J. B. Sayler, special collector for the same company, 
anent the demarkation between the districts in which 
mixed farming obtained and those in which the farmers 
still clung to wheat and other grain crops was sharp, 
said: 

For instance, in one town I collected upward of $1,500 in 
a day, and that without any especial urging on my part. In 
another town of the same size I worked hard all day and 
got in only a few dollars. In the first case the farmers had 
crops other than grain on which to depend while in the 
second they had put their sole trust in wheat.and flax and 
those failing them they were left absolutely without any in- 
come. 


J. P. Berlinke, manager of the Salzer Lumber Co.’s 


good 


yard at Gackle, has his own ideas on making collections. 
His system is by diplomatie urging to lead a debtor to 
commit himself on the date and amount of payment. He 
said: 

Demand of a man that he pay a certain amount by a cer- 
tain time and he will not feel especially obligated to do so, 
but without any specific demand lead him to commit him- 
self to pay so much at a fixed date and since it willbe his 
own proposition it will be much more binding on him. I 
have never yet put it up to a man that he had to pay such 
a sum by.a certain date yet I believe my collections will 
compare favorably with those of any manager in the state. 

In other words, in the opinion of Mr. Berlinke diplo- 
macy excels buildozing every time. 


An Overheard Conversation. 


On a branch train one day a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN overheard the conversation of a 
farmer with a stranger in the state. 

‘*Won’t you do a great deal better when you have 
established a diversity of crops?’’ asked the stranger. 

The farmer snorted in contempt. 

‘*No diversity of crops for me, 
sink or swim with wheat.’’ 

‘*But is that wise?’’ questioned the other. ‘‘ For two 
years now wheat has failed you. Would you not be bet- 
ter off if you had other crops to fall back on?’’ 

But the farmer was obdurate. What money he had 
made had been in wheat and he would stick to that thing. 

However such men are in a minority. Taken as a 
whole the farmers of the state are awakening to a reali- 
zation of the necessity for diversified farming. At 
Jamestown, for instance, the farmers themselves have 
formed an organization known as the Stutsman County 
Better Farming Congress. It is giving consideration to 
every crop it is possible to raise in the climate of North 
Dakota. 

C. J. Wilson, acting manager of the Salzer yard at 
Monango, says his territory is ahead of many other parts 
of the state in this respect. 

‘*The country around here is settled for the most part 
with Russian Germans,’’ explained Mr. Wilson. ‘‘ These 
people are quick to improve every possible opportunity. 
They keep cattle and hogs and go in for the smaller 
crops, such as potatoes. As a result the bad years for 
grain do not hit them nearly so hard.’’ 

Oliver Strasser, at Edgeley, is one of the lumber 
dealers in the state well collected up on the year’s busi- 
ness. This he owes in a. large measure to the fact that 
he had the foresight to limit the sale when the customer 
was a man he knew to be running on a close margin, as 
for instance a ‘farmer trading on a crop the prospects 
for which were not good. In his own words: 


’? he declared. ‘‘ I'll 


It is my observation that the credit system has been 
carried beyond all reason in this State. In the years gone 
by so eager have the merchants been for business they liter- 
ally pushed goods onto people. Since they were given free 
credit the people were, willing to buy whether they particu- 
larly needed the:things or not. It was all right when crops 
turned out. good, but when the failure came it left the mer- 
chants carrying a stupendous amount of credits, 

‘¢Talking about this mail order business,’’ said one 
lumberman who did not wish his name used, ‘‘do you 
know the local bankers are sometimes the worst offenders 
in this respect? Right here in this town, for example, 
our leading,banker regularly sends away for stuff. Not 
alone that, but he is always willing to recommend catalog 
houses’ to'others: He is utterly blind to the fact that in 
following such a’ course he is hurting himself. He sees 
or thinks he sees a chance to save so much on his pur- 
chases and nothing else matters.’’ 

Said another dealer: 

The extreme to which the credit. system has been carried 
has had this effect on the situation. Conservative people 
who buy for cash have reached the conclusion that they were 
being required to pay prices that would recoup the merchants 

















THE SALZER SHED IN FAIRMOUNT, N. DAK. 


their losses under the liberal credit system. In the case of 
many merchants this belief was well founded. These people, 
as a matter of fairness to themselves, turned to the mail 
order houses. 

“Tf any bill ever gets by me to the entalog firms I 
don’t know it,’’ declared J. J. Hull, manuger at Wah- 
peton for the William H. White Lumber (0. ‘‘I make 
it a point to get in close touch with every prospect in 
this line and I never let go of him till I have sold him. 
In any number of cases I have had to figure against a 
mail order concern, but I can honestly say I won out 
every time. I have always shown the man that with 
quality given its proper consideration [ could meet the 
catalog prices.’’ 

A. G. Nortz, of the Nortz Lumber Co., believes that 
one thing that is operating against the average local mer- 
chant is his failure to cultivate the friendship of his 
customers. To quote him: 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN calls it the personal interest 


feature, and that is an apt designation. There is no deny- 
ing that it is a great factor in gaining and holding trade. 

















ROGERS LUMBER CO., HARVEY, N. DAK. 

To my mind every merchant should incorporate in his busi- 
ness activities a definite policy covering this point. He 
should feel himself the host of people when they come into 
his store. Politeness and thoughtfulness are all that it 
would require. Furthermore, I believe that every dealer 
should devote a share of his time to traveling around 


through his neighborhood. In that way he will meet the 
people in their own homes and thus the element of personal 
interest on both sides wiil be emphasized. 

Friendship of customers, or “good will’ has long been 
recognized in the business world as a valuable asset in view 
of which fact it is all the more surprising that more atten- 
tion is not given it. .The mail order managers are fully” 
awake to its importance. One can not but admire their 
cleverness in this respect. 

T. H. Ferber, a manager at Oakes, is one of those who 
have all along recognized the advantage of close relations 
with customers. It is no exaggeration to say that he is 
today the most popular business man in Oakes, especially 
with the farmers. 

**Know Ferber?’’ exclaimed a farmer in answer to a 
question. ‘‘Sure I know him; he’s a friend of mine.’’ 

That’s the point... He’s on terms of friendship with 
every honest man around the town. By years of taetful, 
sincere effort he has made it plain that his interest in 
them is not limited to the patronage he gets out of them. 

Frank Isaacs, of Lamoure, is another manager who has 
attained the same desirable position in his community. 
There’s no putting on with him. It is just the calm 
unvarying friendship that begets a return of like senti- 
ment. 

‘*What kind of people have you around here?’’ he was 
asked. 

Without hesitation he replied: 

‘¢They’re good people, just as good as a man could 
want to live among.’’ 

Which explains to a great extent Mr. Isaacs’ success 
as manager at Lamoure. He has faith in his people and 
commands theirs. | 





AN ACCIDENTAL AD. 


That the ever curious public some times furnishes good 
advertising as the result of accident was demonstrated 
recently by the T. H. Rogers Lumber Company at the 
fair at Coffeyville, Kan. A. M. Horstick is manager of 
the Rogers yard at that point. It was desired to adver- 
tise a patent gate. When the local painter lettered it he 
had the gate upside down and the accident was not no- 
ticed until the work was done. The gate accordingly 
was kung upside down with a sign on top, which read, 
‘*This Gate Is Hung Up Side Down. Ask Why. Hor- 
stick, manager.’’ ‘‘And they sure did ask questions,’’ 
said Mr. Horstick. Incidentally, the company gave away 
paper drinking cups, thus aiding sanitation and spreading 
the fame of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Company. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January 23-24—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 238—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 


annual meeting, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Algonquin Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, annual ban- 
quet at the Phillips House, January 22. 

January 23-25—Ohio Association of Retail 
ers, Dayton, Ohio. 

January 24-25—Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 24-25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 


Lumber Deal- 


Lumbermen’s Association, 


January 24-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber and Sash & Door Salesmen, Lafayette Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

January 24-2G—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo. 
January 25—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, midwinter meeting, Rontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
January 25-26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
January 25-27—National Lumber Exporters’ 
Washington, D. C 
January 26—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
tion, annual meeting, Centralia, Wash. 


January 30-31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
the United States, Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Januay 31—Mississippi Pine Association, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Miss. 


January 31—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manutac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 


February 1—New York Lumber Trade Association, annual 
banquet, Delmonico’s, New York City. 


February 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
Ont. : 


Association, 
Associa- 


Association of 





semiannual 


February 6@-7.—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Downey, Lansing, Mich. 


February 6-8— Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La, 


February 7.—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, Iowa. 


February 7-8—Western Pine Manufactures’ Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


February 6-8—Yellow Pine 
New Orleans, La. 


February 7-8—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 


February 8—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


February 13-15—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associatior, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


February13-15—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting, New Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


February 14—Central Association Lumber and Sash 
Door Salesmen, Sherman House, Chicago, IIl. 


February 15-16— Lumber Sales Managers’ 
Chicago. 


February 15-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattie, Wash. 


February 20-21—Kentucky Retail 
ciation, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister. Milwaukee, Wis. . 


February 2)—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, joint 
meeting, Waterloo, lowa. 


March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 


OHIO RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

The week beginning January 22 will be a busy one 
for the lumber fraternity of Ohio. Monday evening, 
January 22, at 7 o’clock, will be held at Dayton, Ohio, 
in the Sun parlor of the Algonquin Hotel, a meeting 
of the retail dealers of the larger cities of Ohio to 
consider matters of special interest to city yards. One 
matter that will need immediate attention, on account 
of the constitutional convention being in session, will 
be the subject of a new mechanic’s lien law. At 
Columbus, January 10, the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association was organized, retail yards in cities of 
40,000 or more being eligible to membership.. The 
second meeting of this organization will be held, as 
above stated, at Dayton Monday evening next. 

Monday evening the Union Association of Lumber 
and Sash and Door. Salesmen will hold its usual annual 
banquet at 7:30 at the Philips Hotel. It reported 
that an unusually large number will attend this meet- 
ing. The business session of the traveling salesmen 
will be Wednesday morning in room 112 at the Algon- 
quin Hotel. : 

Tuesday morning, January 23, the regular sessions 
of the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
begin with addresses of welcome and response fol- 
lowed by the usual reports of officers and standing 
committees. Tuesday afternoon at a joint session of 
the manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and traveling 
men matters of unusual interest for all will be con- 
sidered. Tuesday evening all.of the visitors will be 
entertained by the Lumbermen’s Club of Dayton at a 
smoker to be held at the, Algonquin. Hotel, to be fol- 
lowed by a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. For the first time 
in the history of this organization .there will be 
present a number of the Supreme Nine. This meeting 
will be in charge of E. ‘Stringer Boggess, Snark of 
the Universe. Also present. at this meeting will be 
the district Vicegerent Snark; J. E. MeNally, of 
Columbus; J. H. Baird, Supreme Screvenoter; W. M. 
Stephenson, Supreme Representative, and. B. Arthur 
Johnston, founder of the order. A big class will be 
on hand. Much is due to M. A. Hayward. of Colum- 
bus, who is acting as chairman for the state ,com- 
mittee. _ 

Wednesday the sessions.of: the convention will be 
resumed and the cost of doing business will be taken 
up. M. A. Baker, of Indianapolis, Ind.; J. W. Smith of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and.J... Hicks, of Columbus, are on 
the program as leaders ‘of this discussion. This ses- 
sion alone will be worth the time that it will take to 
attend the convention. “Wednesday afternoon the 
visitors will be taken’ through ‘the plant of ‘The Na- 
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tional Cash Register Co., recognized as the world’s 
model factory. Wednesday evening the visitors will 
be the guests of the Lumbermen’s Club of Dayton at 
the Lyric Theater. 

Thursday morning’s session will be taken up with 
reports of committees and election of officers. 

The most interesting session of the entire conven- 
tion will be Thursday afternoon. ‘Arthur L. Holmes, 
of “Detroit, will tell ‘‘How it Happened.’’ E. M. 
Trowern, of Toronto, Canada,. will speak to the subject 
‘*Problems of -Retail. Distribution.’’ _Mr. Trowern is 
recognized as one of the most forceful speakers that 
have yet been heard among business men. George T. 
McIntosh, the secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional One Cent Letter Postage Association, will 
address the meeting on ‘‘One Cent Letter Postage.’’ 
This ‘last session will be a joint meeting of retail 
lumbermen and builders’ supply men, whose state 
convention will begin in Dayton, January 25. 

It is predicted that’ more than 1,000 visitors will 
be present at the. convention. 





MISSISSIPPI PINE ASSOCIATION. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 15.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Pine Association will be held at 
the Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Miss., January 31, 
at which time matters affecting tle association and the 
industry in general will be discussed. After the meeting, 
Vicegerent 'T. L. O’Donnell announces, there will be a 
concatenation. Many applicants have already signified 
their desire to become members of the order. J. F. 
Wilder, operating at Perkinston, and a prominent Hoo- 
Hoo, has been handling the preliminary work of the con- 
catenation for some time-and states that there will be 
a large class. 


YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL. 


The regular annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will convene at the Grunewald 
Hotel in the’ Convention Room on twelfth floor, New Or- 
leans, La., on Tuesday, February 6, at'1l‘a. m., and the 
convention will continue through Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, according to the ‘‘call for-and invitation to the 
annual meeting,’’ just issued by President J. Lewis 
Thompson and Secretary George K. Smith. The follow- 
ing is the program in detail: : 

Convention will be called to order at 11:30 o’clock a. m. 

Registration of delegates in convention room on twelfth 
floor is requested prior to opening of meeting. 

Invocation: Rev. W. McF. Alexander, New Orleans, La. 

Annual address of President, J. L. Thompson. . 

Report of Secretary, Geo. K.. Smith. 

Report of Treasurer, C. D. Johnson. 

Address by Chas. R. Towson, of New York; subject: A 





New. Factor in Modern Industry. ' ube 
Paper: Subject—By-Products from Yellow Pine. McGar- 
vey Cline, Madison, Wis. 


Paper: Subject—Forest Conservation. J. B. White, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. . ' 

Appointment of Committees. 

Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, First Day, 2:30 P. M. 
General discussion of trade conditions. , 
FORENOON SESSION, SECOND Day, 11 A. M. 
Managers’ and Superintendents’ Day. 


Paper: Subject—Best Methods of Getting Lumber from 
Tree to Car. Presented by C. E. Siagle, Clarks, La. (Dis- 
cussion. ) 

Paper: Subject—The Best Methods of, Selling Lumber. 


Presented by C. M. McDaris, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper: Subject—How to Avoid Claims. 
W. Martin, Pine Bluff, Ark. (Discussion.) 

Paper: Subject—Advantages to Be Derived From an Ex- 
port Department in Our Association. Presented by M. L. 
Fleishel, Fullerton, La. (Discussion.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION, SECOND Day, 2:30 P. M. 
Report of Committee on Advertising. 
New Business. 
FORENOON SESSION, THIRD Day, 11 A. M. 

Reports of Committees Appointed on Tuesday. 

General Business. ; 

Election of Officers, for 1912. ; : . 

Adjournment: ; 

Meeting of Board of Directors. 


(Discussion. ) 
Presented by J. 





A supplemental announcement lists rates at the Grune- 
wald and St. Charles hotels, and announces arrangements 
with the Southwestern and Southeastern passenger asso- 
ciations for a fare and one-third, plus 25 cents, for the 
round trip, from all points in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 
and Mississippi, and one fare and one-third, plus 50 
cents, from points in Georgia; Florida and Alabama, 
tickets good from February 4 to 8 going to New Orleans 
and ineluding February 12 on the return, all on the cer- 
tificate plan, and contingent upon a minimum attendance 
of 200 persons holding properly signed certificates, that 
minimum being elastic enough to include regular mileage 
or ‘‘clergy permits.’’ 





THE BIG SOUTHWESTERN ANNUAL. 


Final announcement of the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asoociation 
has been issued from its headquarters. It states among 
other things that the timeof the first session will be 
9:30 a. m., sharp, Wednesday, January 24; that 
the site of the convention proper: will be at the Cen- 
tury Theater, Twelfth and Central streets, Kansas City, 
and that the business sessions proper will be held only 
in the forenoons of January 24, 25, and 26. All ses- 
sions will’ be open. A meeting of the board of directors 
will be held January 23 at the secretary’s office. 

Registration of members will take place in Conven- 
tion Hall, beginning at 1:30 p. m., on which afternoon 
registration will be strictly for retail dealers. Among 
those who will address the convention are R. A. Long 
and I, C. Boyle. E. J. Mannix. will speak to the. mem- 


bership .on ‘‘Catalog Houses: Separating the Sheep 
From the Wolves:’’ The call promises ‘‘ other addresses 
and papers of absorbing interest,’’ with subsequent 
discussions. 

The afternoons will be devoted to the exhibits in 
Convention Hall. In the way of entertainment the call 
promises attractions for each night of the three, including 
a new comic opera ‘‘that has never before been in this 
part of the country and said to be one of the best now 
playing.’’ In Convention Hall elaborate displays are 
promised of everything handled by retail lumbermen. 
The spirit of the coming convention is illustrated in 
the following: 

At this meeting you will be fully advised as to the efforts 
the various elements inimicable to your business are making 
to drive you out of business, and you will be told what your 
association is doing and intends to do in your behalf, and to 
vindicate the honorable calling of retail lumber dealers. 
Every address wiil be right to the point, and the discussions 
on the various topics will be instructive and valuable. You 
are not only requested but expected to participate freely in 
these discussions. In addition to being the most important 
meeting in the history of-the association this will be the 
largest gathering of retail lumbermen ever assembled. 

The call lists various hotels in Kansas City with their 
prices, suggests that hotel reservations should be made 
in advance of the convention, and states that an open 
rate has been made by the railroads of 2 cents a mile 
in each direction from Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
with a minimum selling rate of $1, tickets to be on sale 
January 22 to 24, inclusive, with final return limit to 
reach starting point prior to midnight of January 28. 
There will be no railroad certificates to validate. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 17.—The lumber exhibition in 
Convention Hall, to be held in connection with the con- 
vention, is to be more comprehensive than ever this year. 
The silo display will be a special feature. Several man- 
ufacturers are planning for big displays of the fodder 
preservers which are coming into more general use in the 
Southwest each season. 

‘*Qur lumber exhibition is the biggest thing of its 
kind in the country,’’? Harry A. Gorusch, secretary of the 
association, said. ‘‘ Manufacturers and dealers generally 
realize the importance of this field and are eager to make 
good showings. at the exhibition. 

‘*Our territory properly includes. Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, but I am’ getting word’ from 
lumbermen in Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois saying that 
they will attend this convention. We are expecting be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 dealers at this year’s meeting.’’ 

These committees have been named to have: charge of 
the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation in connection with the 
meeting: Entertainment—E. M. Lockridge, chairman; L. 
Hector and E. McLain. Program—Ed Leech, chairman; 
R. J. Oliver and L. Noll. Hall and Refreshments—N. H. 
Huey, chairman; A. E. Cummings and F. C. Marirer. 





CANADIAN FORESTRY ANNUAL. 


As previously announced, the thirteenth annual meeting 
and convention of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
under the patronage of H. R. H. the Governor General 
of Canada, will be held February 7 and 8. ‘To this con- 
vention all friends of forest. conservation are invited. 
The official. call states:. ee 

The aim is to make this the .most practical convention 
yet held, and to this end the gentlemen who will read papers 
and make addresses will. direct their attention to‘ subjects 
now pressing for immediate solution in Canada. 

The convention will begin at 10 a. m., February 7. 
Among those expected to be present and take ‘part are: 
Hon. R. L. Borden, Premier of Canada; Sir. Wilfrid 
Laurier; Hon. Martin Burrell, Minister of Agriculture; 
Gifford Pinchot, of Washington, D..C.; Henry S. Graves, 
United States Forester, Washington; W. R: Ross, Minis- 
ter of Lands, of British Columbia; R. H. Campbell, 
Director of Forestry, Ottawa;. Dr. B. E. Fernow, Dean 
of the Faculty of Forestry of the University of Toronto, 
and E. A. Sterling, Forester Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

On the evening of February 7 a banquet will be given 
jointly with the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. On 
February 8 the annual business session of the association 
will be held for the passing of accounts, election of offi- 
cers and transaction of routine business. At this session 
consideration will be given to two motions, one to in- 
crease the number of directors and another to authorize 
the directors to decide. as to.the place and date of an- 
nual meetings and -conventions. . 

James Lawler, of the’Canadian Building, Ottawa, Ont., 
is secretary of the association. The organization now 
has a membership of about 2,700 and is frankly solicit- 
ing more for the furtherance of its important purposes. 





MIDWINTER MEETING OF HARDWOOD 
; MAKERS. 

January 25, during auto show week in that city, the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold its midwinter meeting at Detroit, Mich., with head- 
quarters at the Pontchatrain Hotel. Statisties will be 
presented covering a large proportion of the lumber cut 
in Michigan in 1911 and the estimated cut for this year. 
The call issued by Charles A. Bigelow, president, and J. 
C. Knox, secretary, lists the subjects to be considered as 

1. Present market conditions. 

y Actual cut for 1911 vs. proposed cut for 1912. . 

Discussion of stock. reports. covering hardwoods and 
hemlock, and’ their relation to the present market. 


4. Report Grading Rules Committee on hemlock inspec- 
tion and grading for car trade. 


5. Proposed forest fire protective measures; and other 
topics of interest to all. : 


An address on ‘¢ Forest Fire Protective: Measures’? is 


cor 
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to be delivered by Thomas B. Wyman, secretary-forester 
of the Northern Forest Protective Association. Delegates 
are advised to make their hotel reservations at once. The 
first session of the convention will begin at 10 a. m. in 
the hotel. 


or 


WASHINGTON CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION. 

Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 15.—The second annual conven- 
tion of the Washington Conservation Association will be 
held in this city January 26. The date was originally 
January 17, but was advanced. There will be three ses- 
sions during the day, according to Executive Secretary 
R. W. Douglas—one in the morning, one in the afternoon 
and another in the evening. The morning will be given 
over to short addresses by presidents or representatives 
of prominent organizations. The afternoon and even- 
ing sessions will be addressed by men prominent in 
business and professional lines, their subjects including 
logged-off lands, irrigation, disposition and care of state- 
owned forest lands, forest fire prevention, utilization of 
unmarketable grades of lumber or wood waste by second- 
ary processes and by chemical process, and farm and 
ranch conditions. An industry-getting campaign for at- 
tracting eastern concerns using wood waste to the oppor- 
tunities which Washington affords will be the subject of 
several addresses. Gov. M. E. Hay will be one of the 
speakers. Said Secretary Douglas yesterday: 

The work accomplished by the association includes, 
briefly: The first official Washington state conservation 
commission; the first conservation convention of the peo- 
ple of any state; the first national conservation congress 
of the United States; the Washington State commission 
on forest legislation; the first fire law; 75,000 press 
notices, principally in eastern papers; 200,000 booklets, 
folders ete. prepared and distributed; addresses to au- 
diences aggregating 40,000 persons. The object of the 
association is to conserve and promote the development 
of natural resources within the State. The divisions of 
the work embrace organization, investigation, education, 
legislation and industrial extension. The funds, derived 
from membership fees, are carefully administered. 








NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANU- 
FACTURERS’ CONVENTION. 

Over the signatures of W. C. Landon, president, and 
R. S. Kellogg, secretary, call has been issued for the 
annual meeting of that organization, to be held Wednes- 
day, January 31, beginning at 10 a. m., at the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. ‘The program includes reports 
of the officers, of the bureau of grades and of the railroad 
committee; statements of cuts and shipments in 1911; 
stocks on hand January 1 of this year; discussion of 
market conditions and the outlook for spring trade; ad- 
vertising lumber, and election of officers for the new 
fiscal year. Request is made that every concern affiliated 
with the assdciation be represented at the annual meeting 
and the call states: ‘‘Many sales managers and sales- 
men attended the meetings during the past year and their 
presence is especially desired at the coming meeting,’’ 
to which also lumber manufacturers, who are not members 
of the association, are cordially invited. 

A luncheon will be served at 1 p. m. in the red room 
of the Pfister, and the secretary requests that those who 
expect to attend will advise him promptly in order that 
arrangements for the luncheon especially may be com- 
pleted. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL WHOLE- 
SALE ASSOCIATION. 


Relative to the annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association President F. R. Bab- 
cock has issued the following letter to members of that 
organization: 


At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees it was voted 
that the Twentieth Annual Meeting of this association be 
held at Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday and Thursday, March 
6 and 7, 1912. The Seelbach Hotel will probably be selected 
by the committee of arrangements as headquarters. This is 
a first-class hotel and well able to accommodate our mem- 
bers. 

Our going to Louisville is the result of a very flattering 
invitation on the part of the Louisville Hardwood Club, and 
after careful consideration of the matter the trustees de- 
cided by unanimous vote that the best interests of the as- 
sociation will be conserved this year in going to the middle 
West: with our annual meeting. 

Your coéperation and attendance are counted on, and any 
suggestions you may have to offer will be considered by our 
various standing and special committees upon your presenta- 
tion of the same through our secretary. 

In the near future further announcements will be sent to 
you as to the special features of the meeting, banquet ete. 





OHIO LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
FORMED. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 16.—The Ohio Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association was organized at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of retail yards of Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Columbus and Dayton, which was held at the Vir- 
ginia Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Wednesday, January 10. 
A temporary organization was formed with A. C. Klumph, 
of Cleveland, as chairman, and H. A. Conlin, of Dayton, 
secretary and treasurer. An executive committee con- 
sisting of J. V. O’Brien, H. A. Conlin, R. M. Lueas, J. A. 
Bolfer and Mr. Kimlein was elected to perfect the 
organization and to carry ott its intents. 

Co6peration in extending and exchanging credit infor- 
mation among the yards and mills was stated to be the 
primary object of the organization. Incidentally, the 
organization will give considerable attention to all mat- 
ters of legislation that may have any bearing upon the 
retail lumber and planing mill industries of the state, 
and will, it is hoped, have a general tendency to bring 
the dealers of the various cities in closer connection with 
each other. 

Mr. Hicks, of Columbus, gave an interesting talk on 
credits, and Mr. McLean, of Columbus, explained how the 


dealers should be interested in the constitutional con- 
vention now meeting at Columbus to formulate a new 
state constitution. His speech also covered the question 
of taxation and was one of the most interesting delivered. 
Other interesting talks were given by Messrs. McKean 
and Hildreth, of Columbus; Campbell and Ryan, of 
Toledo; Krauss and Gynn, of Cleveland; Stearns, of 
Cincinnati, and King, of Dayton. 

It was decided to make the scope of the organization 
broad enough to inelude all planing mill and sash and 
door men on account of their close affiliation with the 
lumber yards. The next meeting of the organization will 
be held at Dayton, January 22, when it is expected the 
association will be put upon a more permanent basis. 





TIGHT BARREL STAVE MEN MEET. ’ 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, } 

LittLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 17.—After a most successful 
meeting here the National Tight Barrel Stave Manufac- 
turers adjourned this afternoon and went to Hot Springs 
on an excursion special for a sightseeing trip. <A. L. 
Hays, of Nashville, Tenn., was elected president of the 
assuciation and George Walbert, of Batesville, Ark., vice 
president. E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, was reélected 
secretary and treasurer. 

Among the important matters considered was that of 
the ruling of the Board of Trade of Savannah, Ga., rela- 
tive to arbitrary inspection of turpentine staves and bar- 
rels. A committee went into the matter at length and 
recommended that the ruling be indorsed by the associa- 
tion, which was done. The state stave association also 
met today, the meeting being incidental to the National 
gathering and really part of it. Ed Hamilton, of Wynne, 
secretary of the state association, acted as temporary 
secretary of the National association Tuesday, pending 
the arrival of Secretary Defebaugh, who had been de- 
layed. About 200 members attended the conventions. 





CANADIAN ASSCCIATION OF BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGES. 

The Canadian Association of Builders’ Exchanges has 
been formed with a secretary at each important city 
in the Dominion. The secretary for Ottawa is W. 
Hastings. At Toronto the secretary is P. L. Fraser, and 
at Montreal J. H. Laver. 





YELLOW PINE ASSOCIATION. 

NEw York, Jan. 15.—At the regular monthly meeting 
of the Yellow Pine Exchange matters of routine character 
were discussed. After the business session the attend- 
ing members partook of a luncheon at the Whitehall 
Club, in the Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. Those 
present were: Frank B. Haviland, of the Haviland Lum- 
ber Co.; J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co.; R. R. 
Sizer, of R. R. Sizer & Co.; J. I. Eppinger, of the Ep- 
pinger & Russell Co.; C. Hirsch, of the Hirsch Lumber 
Co.; J. J. Cooner, of Cooney, Eckstein & Co.; J. H. 
Gress, of the Gress Manufacturing Co.; Walter Adams, 
of the Cummer Lumber Co.; J. Bronson, of the Hilton & 
Dodge Lumber Co., and John M. Bond, of the Barker- 
3ond Lumber Co. 





A SUBSTANTIAL RECOGNITION. 

The very successful forest fire conference of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association held in Port- 
land, Ore., early last month has brought forth a com- 
mendatory letter to Judge A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane, 
Wash., president of the association, from the minister of 
lands of the Province of British Columbia and along 
with it he enclosed a check for $100 as British Colum- 
bia’s contribution toward the expenses of the work. 

The tact that the British Columbia land officials appre- 
ciate what is being done on the Pacific coast in protecting 
forests is pleasing to the lumbermen and timber owners 
of the West who are taking the initiative in this great 
work, and have been carrying it on for the last few years. 
Herewith is the letter from William P. Ross, minister of 
lands, Victoria, B. C., +o Judge Flewelling, and the lat- 
ter’s reply: 

From the Minister of Lands. 


I have been much interested in the report of the recent 
Portland and in the account of the work 
association that I have received from our 
who attended the conference. 
understand that the association is 
contributionse- I venture to enclose 


eonference at 
done by your 
representative 

As I 


supported by 
voluntary 


herewith a 


check for $100 in recognition of the valuable suggestions 
that your association has developed concerning practical 
forest protection. WM. P. ROSS, 


Minister of Lands. 
President Flewelling’s Reply. 

Your letter of 

association and 


December 26 approving the work of this 

enclosing $100 as a contribution on behalf 
of your department is one of the most sincerely appre- 
ciated testimonials we have ever received. Our twofold 
work of bringing about better public sentiment toward the 
protection of forest resources and of guiding and encourag- 
ing liberal expenditure and improved methods by forest 
owners is, we think, having excellent results, but it is 
especially gratifying to learn that you, on the other side of 
the line, have found it worth noticing and approving in 
such a substantial manner. 

On behalf of the association I wish to thank you for 
your letter and also for permitting Mr. Grainger to attend 
our meeting. I hope the co-operation thus begun will be 
very close hereafter. A. L. FLEWELLING, 
President. 








AMENDED LIEN ACT. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 17.—Following a meeting here 
this week at which the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the Louisville Builders’ Exchange and the 
Kentucky Hardware Dealers’ Association will be repre- 
sented, and at which a draft of the amended lien act is 
to be completed, arrangements will be made to have it 
introduced in the State legislature, which is now in 
session at Frankfort. Indications are of support for the 
amendment, which will enable material men to protect 
themselves through the enforcement of liens on property 
into which their goods have gone. The present law, 





requiring immediate notification in case the lien is to be 
exercised, is a dead letter. 

Indicating that there is widespread agreement on the 
subject of a change in the law, Representative Perry has 
already introduced a bill amending the present statute. 
It is expected that when the associations’ draft is pre- 
sented, however, all in favor of a change will back it 
and attempt to get action upon it, rather than lend sup- 
port to the individual bills that may be proposed. 





COLORADO AND WYOMING DEALERS’ ANNUAL 
SESSION. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Denver, CoLo., Jan. 18.—The annual meeting of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which closed at noon today, was marked by unusu- 
ally large registration of members and faithful attend- 
ance at all of its sessions. The association strongly in- 
dorsed the National Federation of Retail Merchants, and 
will work for the early organization of state federations. 
The attitude of the organization was reénforced by the 
approval of the Colorado Grocers’ Association, which met 
here this week and indorsed the’ Federation. 

One of the interesting speakers was Prof. Cooledge, 
director of the Colorado School of Forestry, who de- 
scribed the practical forestry work that had been con- 
ducted on a 10,000-acre tract near Pike’s Peak. 

The resolutions adopted declared in favor of the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Merchants, opposed parcels 
post legislation, and demanded that if the parcels post 
be put into effect the law provide a lower local rate for 
rural delivery so that its influence will not be against the 
smaller communities. 

The association went on record indorsing the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘Community Building’’ campaign, and 
declared for the application of the principle of patroniz- 
ing home industries to the state as well as to local com- 
munities. Resolutions also were adopted thanking the 
officers, the state and trade press, the hosts and the hotel. 

A communication from Leonard Bronson, relating to 
the proposed measure of standardization of grades, was 
discussed, favorably commented upon and referred to the 
executive committee to develop an explanation of the re- 
tailers’ wishes. The question of shingle grades was 
handled in the same way. 

The association voted to adopt a code of ethics as pro- 
mulgated by tue American Lumber Trades Congress, and 
decided to continue its affiliation with that body. 

Attorney Boyle, of Kansas City, made a magnificent 
address covering the legal issues involved in the socalled 
‘‘trust cases,’’? and outlined the problems that will face 
the small town merchants even if the retailers win in these 
suits. His talk was a splendid indorsement of the Com- 
munity Development principle. 

President Esworthy was renominated and enthusiastic- 
ally reélected, and only necessary changes were made in 
the list of vice presidents and directors. 

The members left for their homes with general confi- 
dence in the success of the association in defense of the 
government suits and in the return of prosperous condi- 
tions in the lumber business during 1912. Everyone en- 
joyed the splendid entertainment provided and the superb 
evidence of Denver’s hospitality. 

(A complete report of the Colorado & Wyoming retail- 
ers’ convention will appear in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
next week.) 


LUMBER CARRIERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 17.—The Lumber Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Great Lakes held its annual meeting here 
yesterday and transacted routine business. Fred P. Pot- 
ter, Cleveland, E. B. Foss, Bay City, and Capt. Henry 
Brock, Cleveland, were appointed to fill the vacancies on 
the board of managers and committees caused by the 
death of W. H. Teare, of Cleveland, and the retirement 
of W. E. Pierce, Bay City, and E. M. Carleton, Cleve- 
land. Officers were elected as follows: President, E. L. 
Fisher, Cleveland; first vice president, O. W. Blodgett, 
Bay City; second vice president, Fred P. Potter, Cleve- 
land; third vice president, W. E. Holmes, Chicago; 
secretary and treasurer, W. D. Hamilton, Chicago. 
The board of managers is as follows: 

Fred P. Potter, J. M. Spence, W. D. Hamilton, V. F. 
Mashek, Charles S. Neff, T. R. Handy, C. H. Weeks, E. L. 
Fisher, C. H. Prescott, jr., W. E. Holmes, Henry Brock, J. O. 
Nessen, Win Schlosser, E. B. Foss, J. J. Boland, A. R. Sin- 
clair, J. €. Pringle, W. WH. Sharp, H. L.. Wilton, ©. W. 
Blodgett, H. H. Hettler, D. W. Mills, H. R. Havey, J. C. 
Garey, George F. Bell, Edward Hines, Myron Blodgett. 

The following committees were named: 

Executive—F, L. Fisher, C. H. Prescott, jr., E. B. Foss, 
H. R. Havey, J. C. Garey, W. E. Holmes, O. W. Blodgett, 
Edward Hines, George’. Bell, W. D. Hamilton, J. M. 
Spence, H. L. Wilton, Fred P. Potter, Myron Blodgett. 











Finance—Edward Hines, Chicago; O. W. Blodgett, W. H. 
Sharp, Bay City; W. E. Holmes, Chicago; Henry Brock, 
Cleveland. 

Legislation—Fred P. Potter, FE. L. Fisher, 





Cleveland ; 
Edward Hines, Chicago; C. H. Prescott, Cleveland; V. F. 
Mashek, Chicago. 

Loading—J. O. Nessen, Manistee; Edward Hines, Chicago ; 
Alexander R. Sinclair, Duluth; O. W. Blodgett, Bay City; 


Cc. H. Weeks, Duluth; W. D. Hamilton, Chicago; W. H. 
Sharp, Bay City; J. C. Garey, Saginaw; Myron Blodgett, 


Bay City. 

Unloading—Fred P. Potter, Cleveland; C. H. Prescott, jr., 
E. L. Fisher, Cleveland; W. E. Holmes, Edward Hines, Chi- 
eago; H. L. Wilton, Detroit; J. O. Nessen, Manistee; W. H. 
Sharp, Bay City; V. F. Mashek, Chicago; W. D. Hamilton, 
Chicago; O. W. Blodgett, Bay City; Charles S. Neff, Mil- 
waukee; J. C. Garey, Saginaw; Henry Brock, Cleveland; J. 
M. Spence, Cleveland; George F. Bell, Toledo; H. H. Hettler, 
Chicago; H. R. Havey, Detroit; T. L. Handy, Bay City; 
Win Schlosser, Milwaukee; J. C. Pringle, St. Clair, J. J. 
Boland, Buffalo; Myron Blodgett, Bay City. 

Towing—W. D. Hamilton, W. E. Holmes, Chicago; E. L. 
Fisher, Cleveland. 

Employment of help—Fred P. Potter, Cleveland; Edward 
Hines, Chicago; C. H. Prescott, jr., Cleveland; W. D. Hamil- 
ton, Chicago; O. W.. Blodgett, Bay City; J. O. Nessen, Man- 
istee; W. H. Sharp, Bay City; J. C. Garey, Saginaw; Win 
Schlosser, Milwaukee; D. W. Mills, Cleveland; Myron Blod- 
gett, Bay City; A, R. Sinclair, Duluth. 
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WESTERN RETAILERS. 


Elaborate Plans Being Made for a Record 
Breaking Convention. 








SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—The retail lumber dealers 
of the territory west of the Rocky Mountains who attend 
the ninth annual convention of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Seattle February 15, 16 and 17 
wil! be received by the lumber manufacturers and whole- 
salers of Seattle with open arms and will be so enter- 
tained during their sojourn in Seattle that they will ever 
after have a kindly remembrance of the ‘‘Queen City 
of Puget Sound.’’ 

Under the direction of Chairman I.. G. Horton the 
committee of thirteen having charge of the arrangements 
for the entertainment of the visiting retailers is progress- 
ing satisfactorily with its plans. It meets every Monday 
afternoon and at its meeting last Monday A. L. Porter, 
of Spokane, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, was present and aided in perfecting 
the details of the plans. Several subcommittees were 
appointed, including a committee on ways and means, 
with J. D. Butler chairman; reception, Col. H. S. Stine, 





L. G. HORTON, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Chairman of Entertainmest Committee for Western Re- 
tailers’ Annual. 


chairman; theater, C. C. Bronson, chairman; automobile, 
Lewis Schwager, chairman, and program, Fred H. Gil- 
man, chairman. 


The Entertainment. 


It was decided that on the evening of the first day of 
the convention, Thursday, February 15, there would be 
an informal reception at the Hotel Washington to the 
visiting lumbermen and their ladies, which will give the 
visitors a chance to meet the local lumbermen and their 
wives. There will be music and light refreshments, and 
the whole affair will be in the nature of a get-together 
proposition, under the direction of Col. H. S. Stine, chair- 
man of the committee having charge of this affair. 

There will be two sessions of the convention on Thurs- 
day. The morning session, after the address of welcome 
by Mayor George W. Dilling, of Seattle, and an address 
by Joseph Blethen, chairman of the Potlatch association, 
will consist of the routine reading of annual reports of 
officers and appointment of committees. At the after- 
noon session a feature will be the address of John W. 
Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on ‘‘ The Mysterious Lumber 
Trust.’?’ 

On Friday there will be two business sessions, and on 
Friday afternoon J. B. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., 
will tell of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants, of which he is secretary. To this meeting a gen- 
eral invitation will be extended to all retail merchants 
of Seattle to attend. At the afternoon session it is also 
expected that the business of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be concluded and officers for 
the ensuing year elected. 


During the afternoon the visiting ladies will be taken ° 


for a ride through the Seattle boulevard drives, skirting 
Lake Washington for many miles and traversing parks 
and the University district, which is one of the most 
beautiful boulevard drives in the world. This will be 
under the direction of Lewis Schwager. 

In the evening of Friday L. R. Fifer, Vicegerent Hoo- 
Hoo for the district of western Washington, will hold a 
monster concatenation, to be followed by an informal 
smoker interspersed with vaudeville entertainment very 
likely in the main dining room of the Washington Hotel. 
While the men are at the Hoo-Hoo meeting the ladies 
will be given a theater party. It is expected that the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation and entertainment tv follow it 
will be one of the most interesting of the three days’ 
sessions, for many of the visiting lumbermen are Hoo-Hoo 
and others will be given an opportunity to join. Vice- 
gerent Fifer is planning for some surprises that will 
make the concatenation one long to be remembered. 

On Saturday morning the Lumbermen’s Mutual So- 
ciety, the insurance organization of the Western retailers, 
will hold its annual meeting which no doubt will conclude 
the business session of the convention. The afternoon 
will be devoted to a ride on one of the large steamships 
on Puget Sound, which will carry nearly one thousand 
passengers, so that regardless of the weather, an enjoy- 


able cruise will be had, with the Puget Sound Naval 
Station twelve miles across Puget Sound at Bremerton 
the objective point. A stop of an hour or so will be 
made at the navy yard, giving the visitors an opportunity 
to inspect the battleship Oregon and other battleships. 
The sail on Puget Sound will be an interesting event to 
many of the visiting lumbermen from the interior. The 
return to Seattle will be in time for dinner. In the 
evening the visiting lumbermen and their ladies will be 
given a theater party at the Orpheum. This will con- 
clude the ecnvention. 


Fourteenth-Floor Convention Hall. 

The headquarters of the visiting lumbermen will be at 
the Washington Hotel, Seattle’s magnificent 14-story 
steel and concrete structure, and the convention will be 
held in the ballroom on the fourteenth floor, from the 
windows of which there is a magnificent view of Seattle, 
Puget Sound, and the Cascade and Olympie Mountains 


in the distanes. It will mark an epoch in the history of 
retail lumbermen’s associations, for ‘probably there never 
has been a convention held 14 stories in the air, as will 
be the case at this time. 


Ladies Especially Invited. 

The entertainment is designed with the idea of giving 
every one a good time while in Seattle, and it is desired 
that visiting lumbermen bring their wives and families, 
as entertainment will be provided for the ladies that they 
will greatly enjoy. The weather in February in Seattle 
is usually delightful, with a warm and balmy climate 
with perhaps an occasional warm rain, and it will be a 
great relief to the visiting lumbermen coming from the 
coldér sections in the territory west of the Cascades. 
Secretary Porter was well pleased with his visit to Seat- 
tle and the arrangements that are being made, and pre- 
diets that the attendance will be the largest in the his 
tory of the association. 








PLANS FOR HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


An authoritative source, the secretary of the organiza- 
tion, announces that no less than 1,000 members and 
others interested will attend the tenth annual meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, to be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 30 and 31. 

As previously announced, invitations to the coming 
convention are generously comprehensive, including spe- 
cifically lumbermen’s clubs of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Nashville, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Evansville 
and Cincinnati, and practically the hardwood manufactur- 
ing and distributing trade of the United States. 

In its preliminary announcement the association lays 
stress upon expected committee reports as follows: 

AS usual, the various standing committees of the or- 
ganization will present their yearly reports to the con- 
vention and these will contain matters of paramount in- 
terest to all who are interested in the industry. The 
association will hear from all standing or special commit- 
tees. There are over 35 committees which have been ap- 
pointed during the year, and which will meet from time 
to time during the convention and submit their reports 
back to the general meeting for discussion. 


Trading on the floor, a feature of the annual meeting 
of the organization in 1911, will be revised at the com- 
ing annual, when items of stock wanted and stock for 
sale will be given effective publicity. This particular 
announcement says: 


Facilities will be provided for this work and items 
will be exhibited in the most convenient way so that all 
who want to take advantage of this opportunity to dis- 
pose of their stock or place their wants before the manu- 
facturers can do so with the best results. Manufacturers 
will have their stock lists with them, and consumers also 
should bring with them their list of wants in such shape 
that they may be spread before the session. 


The convention proper will be preceded, on the night 
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of January 29, by a meeting of the executive board of the 
association ‘‘to take up any matters which are open to 
present to the regular convention during the days of 
January 30 and 31.’’ 

President W. B. Townsend and Secretary Lewis Doster 
have thoughtfully advised intending visitors of hotel con- 
ditions in Cincinnati aside from those at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, the headquarters. ‘Those enumerated are: Hotel 
Havlin, Gibson House, Munro Hotel, Hotel Emery, Palace 
Hotel and Grand Hotel. At the Sinton the rates on the 
European plan only are $2 a day, ‘‘and,’’ says the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘you can get any kind of accommodations 
that you may desire if application is made promptly.’’ 

Details of entertainment have not yet been made pub- 
lic, nor have those of the program of the convention 
proper, but for the former it is stated that extensive 
preparations have been made in committee meetings ‘‘ for 
a splendid time and it will, therefore, hardly be necessary 
to say more than that the results of these preliminary 
meetings have already shaped themselves so as to make 
every one happy.’’ 

It is evident by the accompanying map that Cincinnati 
lumbermen thoroughly appreciate the responsibilities of 
the fact that next week especially ‘‘all roads lead to 
Cincinnati,’’ and that arrangements have been perfected 
for the care and comfort of the visitors and the presenta- 
tion of an annual of unprecedented profit and pleasure. 

The convention proper will be preceded by a conference 
of the manufacturers of oak on the 29th inst. Partici- 
pants will be not only members of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association but all manufacturers of oak lum- 
ber, to whom a cordial invitation is extended to attend. 
The conference of: oak manufacturers will be an affair 
distinct from the association conference, and its purpése 
is to see if something can be done to better the situation 
in that wood especially. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO ANNUAL. 


Business of the Merged Organization — Conditions Shown by Officers’ Reports — Proposed Club, Inspection and 
Entertainment—New Directorate and Committees. 


The forty-third annual dinner of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago—the second dinner of the general 
organization since the amalgamation, six months ago— 
was held in the red room of the La Salle Hotel, Monday, 
January 15. Many new, entertaining features were in- 
troduced and:the evening was filled with stirring ad 
dresses by men prominent in association work. 

The President’s Address. 


President Boles’s annual address was a masterly effort 
and was closely followed by the 158 members and guests 


present. He said: 
It gives me- great:pleasure to have the honor-to preside 
at this, the forty-third anniversary of your association, rich 


in history and memories of the past, rich in the opportunity 
to do good; having a charter conferring upon you powers 
which no other similar organization has or can now obtain. 
You should congratulate yourself on having this long and 
honored existence and today you number over 150 companies 
in your membership, representing every branch of this great 
commercial industry, which is and has been and always will 
continue to be’ a’great factor in the upbuilding of our great 


city and the. community in which we live. 
In congratulating you on the past and letting the present 


speak for itself I feel that you shoud have a keen sense of 


responsibility for the future, as it is. in the future that we 
are most interested. 

In thinking. over the past, present and future of this 
asosciation it gives me great pleasure and comfort to feel 


that we now have inaugurated for the 
put into working order an organization that will, I believe, 
so adjust existing conditions that in a very short time every 
member of this association will have cause to feel proud that 
he is and has been a sustaining member. 


first time and have 


Profitable’ Association Loyalty. 


I assure you that it has been a 
chairman to note 
been working 


and 


great pleasure to your 
for the short time that the association has 
under its present form the unselfish interest 
enthusiastic manner in which each and every member 





FREDERIC T. BOLES, = 


Retiring President. —_.. 
of the association has entered upon cach and every duty 
that has been assigned to him. ne Vena 

In association work, properly -conducted; -this spirit , of 


unselfishness and eagerness to do 
to grow until it crystallizes in that-form in which each and 
every member of the association will feel in transacting -his 
affairs, if he does so in a clean, ‘honest::and .copscientioys 
manner, that he is not only improving the’ conditions under 
which he works but in time will greatly -enhance, the ‘sur- 
roundings which, must result jn better--individual conditions, 
more profit, less commercial friction, fewer. nervous wrecks, 
and a greater number of.our members will live to a-ripe‘old 
age enjoying the fruits of. hones¢ toil.- “ / 


Departmental Work for All. ; 
course, all. familiar- with the organization as» 
it now stands, subdiyided into departments-so, that each.and 
everyone of you has an association of your own~ to. handle 
each and every subject that,comes up pertaining to your 
own work, and if it is a subject cthat is purely one affecting 
only those who are doing business ‘in thagt particular man- 
ner you can handle it in your own way or you can .enlist 
the aid of the entire organization, which not only gives,.you 
the strength of your individual division or organization but 
behind it are the strong hand and combined /influence:: of 
nearly every lumberman in the city of Chic ago. 

As your organization grows. in-strength it will become |) 
more and more a power in civic affairs and more and” move 
will be recognized and consulted. by the- local And State 
authorities. Say Veg 

When the idea of consolidating the various lumber’ asso- 
ciations of Chicago into one central. body was first talked 
of to me I did not think favorably of the proposition, as at 
that time I could not. see any plan by -which /the various 
interests could be blended into one harmonious /organization 
without being in some manner antagonistic to .the interests 
of certain branches of i 


for each other is bound 


You are, of 








the trade, but our organizatiom as, 
exists today is ideal. Each member, whether buyer, u 
wholesaler, dealer or manufag¢turer, has his own su \ division 
to go and tell his troubles without airing them to the lum- 
ber public. If that division is unable to give him relief and 
the proposition is one of ‘merit, the board of directors is at 
all times willing,and ready .to take it up in a most unselfish 
and ‘broad-gauged .manner, and if it lies within its power 
will.give the desired relief. . 
Committee Efficiency. 

I want to say right here to the lay members of this asso 
ciation that you owe a great deal to the various members 
of the directory and members of your standing committees 
not only standing committees but. special committees—for 


the enthusiastic and self-sacrificing mannér in whjch” they 
have undertaken every duty which they’ have had to perform. 
I have considered it a great personal compliment that in 

. d ' 


“EREDE RIC KL. 


‘a labor 











all cases where I have asked for assistance every one has 
responded in a pleasant, whole-souled and enthusiastic man- 
ner which has been exceedingly gratifying. 

Without going into detail, I take this opportunity to 
thank not only the entire membership for their loyal sup- 
port but each and every member of standing and special 
committees—the chairmen of all the different divisions and 
the entire board of directors.who have left their business 
regularly and attended every. meeting, whether regular or 
special, and endeavored to handle every question coming 
before them in a most fair and equitable manner. 


The Secretaries’ Work. 


I desire to recommend to you the services of the secre- 
tary’s assistant, Miss Cowper, who has detailed knowledge of 
the workings of the association and is always on duty ready, 
willing and capable. 

And, last of,all, I desire to say that I have had in our 
secretary a most faithful and willing assistant, ready at all 
times to do any and everything he is asked to do and 
just as he is asked to do it, and were I to continue in office 
for a number of years I would want Mr. Edwin E. Hooper 
as my secretary. 






The Association Spirit. 


In closing, a word on association spirit.. As it is so near 
the closing of our calendar year and the exact ending of our 
fiscal year, it is a fitting time to take a self-inventory and 


make a frank self-analysis. In this statement I mean by the 
word ‘self’? our association as a whole. It is a good time 
to ask ourselves, one and all, the following questions : 

Ido you believe that you have spent “enough time and 


thought during the last year in improving your “acquaintance 
with your fellow neighbor and colleagues? 

What are the unselfish tasks you .have accomplished for 
the good of the trade in which you are engaged? 

Do you believe you have any right to a full measure of 
business success if you leave the performance of association 
duties entirely. to others 

Perhaps the conditions in your 
with your entire approval; if so, have you made a proper 
effort to correct the evils, or have you simply found fault 
without seeking a remedy? If you investigate, the chances 
are that your association is simply suffering from lack of 


organization do not meet 


BROWN, Via, 


Director. Director. 


“team work” and that your organization has not hit upon 
the new discovery. of that potent power of combined effort 
by modern methods: of organization. 


Power of Sentiment in Business. 


We are prone to forget that the very thing we are finding 
fault about perhaps needs only our -sympathetic help to 
make it conform more nearly to our ideals. Sentiment is a 
bigger factor in life than business, because business without 
sentiment would be a deadly and degrading thing. Sentiment 
and business together will put to work everything good in 
a man. . Sentiment and good business principles ‘harnessed 
together and working for the good of any line of trade can 
not~help but benefit the vocation in which they operate. 

I think. the greatest asset of this organization is, not 
the money it collects. and spends but the time and efforts 
contributed by its members to the work of the organization— 
to a great extent of love and unselfishness, a task 
for-the brain, the heart and the hand, a willingness to serve 
without selfish gain, a belief in the. greatest good for the 

atest number, with a slogan of ‘*‘All for one and one for 


The Secretary’ s Report. 


‘The secretary ‘then read his report, and when he came 
to that part of it dealing with the death of several mem- 
bers the president asked those present to stand, in 
respect to the departed. 

The occurrence of of the -as- 
shall 


the forty-third anniversary 
sociation demahds of your secretary a report which 
cover a review ofthe work of the last twelve months. 
The amalgamation of the;lumber organizations in our city, 
which took place six. months age, has made a daily increase 
in the demands, on the office and the services of your secre- 
tafy which, he assures. you, he wélcomes. We now have one 
oF the’ greatest local lumber organizations in this country 
and, from the interest manifested “ny its members, it is very 
much alive. 
Statistics. 
lumber at Chicago during 
according to the best data obtainable, 
lumber and 481,193 


The total receipts of 
1911 aggregated, 
567 .Q00 - feet_of 


the year 
2,134,- 
.000 shingles by rail and 


lake: Of the figures, given 278,426,000 feet of lumber and 
timber’ were reported from the United States custom house 


as lake -recéipts, together with 4,816,000 shingles. leaving 
receipts. by rail 1,856,141,000 feet of lumber and 476,377, 000 
shingles. The total volume of receipts shows a decrease in 
lumber of 384,790,000 feet. 


Then follows an analysis of the disposition of lumber 
and shingles at Chiengo for.J911° and 1910 for com- 





MASHEK, 


parison. ‘These figures were published in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of January 6. 





Membership. 
The association began the year with—Members........ 47 
Amalgamation July 1 added to membership roll....... . at 
MMO TIAN aera tech ese wa vocy esa erie . 144 
Resigned during year F 9 
“ 135 
New members since July 1, 2911. occ cc cece aiatie 20 
MANUEL ERD NEE eres ice wie ie ieee WS SIS ASS Se eee 155 
Insurance, 
The trade committee of the Lumbermen’s Association of 


Chicago, prior to the amalgamation, had been endeavoring 
for several months to get a reduction in our lumber yard in- 
surance rates and succeeded in June in obtaining a reduc- 
tion of iennt 20 per cent, thus making a saving to the yard 
dealers of our city of betwee n $30,000 and $40,000 annually 
on their insurance expense. 

Chicago River Improvements. 

We are pleased to state that the association is working in 
harmony with other organizations interested in the improve- 
ments of the Chicago River, which is hoped will accomplish 
favorable results. 

Chicago Switching. 

This subject has been before the association for several 
years and after many conferences between the railroads and 
the lumbermen a switching rate was tentatively agreed upon 


for a trial. ; : 
On July 20, 1911, a switching tariff was ‘issued by the 
railroads, effective August 1, 1911, which was not in accord- 


ance with the understanding with ‘the lumbermen. A protest, 
prepared by a joint meeting of the traffic committee of the 
association and the trade relations committee of Division 
“A” and approved by the board of directors, was filed with 
the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission on October 
4. 1911. Just before the protest was to have been considered 


GEORGE J. POPE, 
Director. 


by the commission, the railroads 
tariff, carrying out their promises 
drawn from the commission, we rese rving our right to take 
the ‘matter up again with the commission if the switching 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory. You understand that 
by a tegislative act the powers of the commission have been 
enlarged, giving authority over switching, demurrage and per 
diem rates. 


issued another switching 
and the protest was with- 


Demurrage. 


On May 5, 1911, a circular was issued te members stating 
that on April 8, 1911, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down opinion No. 1538, which was in effect that 
railroads have no right to collect demurrage from consignee 
when an embargo has been placed by a railroad preventing 
shipment being delivered until after the embargo has been 
raised and shipment delivered as ordered and ‘free time” 
allowed, such free time to date from time of delivery at des- 
tination ordered by consignee. 

Lien Law.. 

May 15, 1911, a cjreular was disseminated to members 
giving letter from Elmer H. Adams, fully advising’ them of 
the Supreme Court ruling on the mechanic’s lien law as being 
unconstitutional, especially as it applies to the rights of sub- 
contractors and material men, and he suggested that the fol- 
lowing be printed in your contract or stamped on with 
rubber stamp: 

Please deliver the above materials to the above men- 
tioned contractor, who is acting as my representative 
in the purchase of same, and charge all of the above 
materials and such extra and additional materials as my 
said representative may order to my account, and I 
agree to pay for same as above provided. 

This matter has been brought to my attention lately and 
again taken up with Mr. Adams, and he advises me that if 
material men will use this form they will be protected under 
the law. 

Board of Directors. 

The board of directors has held 
regular and special meetings, dispatching a large amount of 
work, necessarily making many personal business sacrifices 
to manage association affairs properly. 


during the year twenty 


In Memoriam. 

Death has dealt severely with the membership of the asso- 
ciation during the year, we having been called to part with 
the following friends: 

Harry C. Ellis, of Lord & Bushnell Co., July 9. 

J. W. Slayton, of Mears-Slayton Lbr. Co., July 29. 

H. D. Osgood. of H. D. Osgood, October 11. 

Herbert L. Swift, * Sterling Lbr. & Supply Co., October 19. 

Cees Cross, of C. Ll, Cross, December 31. 
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Resolutions of regret and sympathy have been adopted 
and are a part of our minutes. 

Thanking the officers and members for the many courtesies 
extended me during my term of office, I respectfully submit 
this report. 

Two Committee Findings. 


W. H. Gardner, chairman of the credit committee, 
reported that trade ethics must be becoming better, 
because his committee had had very few ‘‘kicks’’ to 
pass on the last year. 

E. E. Skeele, chairman of the traffic committee, stated 
that trafile matters had been fully covered in the sec- 
retary’s report; he therefore would not take up the 
time of the assemblage. He then took up the matter 
of a Lumbermen’s Club in Chicago,. stating that it had 
213 signers; that the idea had been received very fa- 
vorably and the club was a ‘‘go.’’ 


Membership Committee. 


Reporting on behalf of the membership committee, 
Ff. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, explained that little 
had been done in order to secure increased member- 
ship for. the association, and this for two reasons: When 
the new organization came into being some time ago it 
entered into a new field of endeavor and new work. In 
order to derive the full advantages of the amalgama- 
tion the committee considered it wise not to enter too 
strenuously into a campaign for the securing of new 
members. It felt also that before it could induce the 
lumber interests to unite with it it should show that the 
organization was capable of fulfilling its mission. The 
organization had, he considered, now reached that stage 
and he estimated that during the next twelve months 
there should be almost a doubling of the present mem- 
bership. This would largely depend upon the enthusiasm 
of the present members. In any commercial body where 
the obligations and benefits are mutual, where the in- 
terest manifested by the members is more or less 
spontaneous, it was a vital feature that the members 
should be in perfect accord with the policies being pur- 
sued in order that it be a suecess. In Chicago had 
been brought together all the various elements of the 
trade. The important feature of an organization was 


MURDOCK MACLEOD, 
Director. 


not its size but its activity. It was better to have an 
active organization, small in size, than an organization 
with a large membership and its members reclining in 
their chairs and leaving the work to be done by those 
whom they have chosen to fill the offices. 

Mr. Brown did not wish to belittle the importance of 
the sectional idea which they had in their association, 
but one thing that a few had overlooked was that they 
were one organization, and not five or six—one in spirit 
and the objects they hoped to obtain. The different 
sections went only to make up the whole. They wanted 
every active institution engaged in the lumber business 
in this city to take a part in the work and join in the 
benefits which the association would surely hand out. 
They wanted the sympathy and assistance that numbers 
always gave to an organization. 

Referring to the question of the proposed Lumber- 
men’s Club, while commending the idea Mr. Brown urged 
the members not to let their zeal for its success dampen 
their ardor or lessen their interest in their association. 
New members who have been received since the amal- 
gamation last July numbered twenty. They had joined 
expecting something, and it was up to the different 
departments, as well as the divisions and the individ- 
uals, to see that these expectations were fulfilled. Mr. 
Brown urged upon the members the importance of the 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation between officers and 
members. 

Inspection Activity and Expense. 


The Chair next called on George J. Pope, of the in- 
spection committee, for his report. Mr. Pope said the 
expense of maintaining the department was greater 
than the fees received for inspection. This shortage 
he accounted for by the fact that the members did not 
call often enough for official inspection. He paid Mr. 
Hanbury a compliment by saying that his rulings had 
never been questioned and that he was the best possible 
man the association could get as an inspector. He 
thought this department could be made self-sustaining 
if the members would use it oftener. He said it was 
not necessary to limit the inspection duties to material 


E. 


unloaded in this immediate vicinity. There is no charge 
for using the inspection department and the inspection 
work, he said, is educational, inasmuch as the yard men 
are instructed in what constitutes Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association grades of yellow pine. In support 
of his contention he read a letter from one of tie large 
yards, complimenting Mr. Hanbury’s work. This concern 
said that it had invariably found his inspection certifi- 
cates satisfactory to the shipper and that it uses Mr. 
Hanbury’s services to check up its graders. As an 
example it quoted one of the large manufacturers, wiich 
is shipping lumber below the grade invoice but which 
claimed that the quantity in each car was hardly large 
enough to warrant a claim. It wrote the shipper and re- 
ceived a reply that future shipments would be more care- 
fully graded. 


Report of Division ‘‘C.’’ 


Harvey S. Hayden, of Hayden & Westcott, as chairman 
of Division ‘‘C’’ of the association, submitted the follow- 
ing report of the work of that Division since its organ- 
ization: 


As chairman of Division “C”, having a membership of 33, 
comprising wholesalers and jobbers of this market, I beg to 
submit the following report of the work of our division 
since the organization of the greater Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 

The first meeting of Division “C’ was held June 27, 1911, 
at which meeting Edward E. Skeele was recommended as 
director of the Lumbermen’s Association, and H. 8. Hayden 
as chairman of Division “C”’. 

After the appointment of the members of the several com- 
mittees the meeting adjourned, subject to call of the chair- 
man. 

The division has had seven meetings since its organiza- 
tion; two in June, one in September, one in October, two in 
December and one in January. It has placed in nomination 
for directors for the ensuing year Edward E. Skeele, O. C. 
Alger, member of the committee of arbitration and T. S. 
Estabrook, committee of appeals. 

The meetings of our division have been most helpful in 
the spirit of “get together’ on all matters concerning the 
good of the Division members, and not forgetful of general 
association benefits has been characteristic of Division work. 

It is with profound sorrow that I announce the passing 
away of our worthy member and friend, Clarence L. Cross. 
Ife had endeared himself to many in our Division and when 
his health permitted was present to offer aid and suggestions 
for the furtherance of-the good of his division. 
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At the suggestion of some of the members of this Division 
the idea of organizing a lumbermen’s club was first brought 
to the attention of our board of directors, and I am glad to 
announce the fact that the original subscription has been 
signed by 150 lumbermen or allied interests, and that the 
club is an assured fact, and speaking for our division be- 
lieve it is a great step forward toward furthering the inter- 
ests of the lumbermen of this market, and will be unique 
in the sense that it is the only club of its kind in the 
country organized strictly by lumbermen for social and 
mutual benefit. 

Looking back over the last six months, since the organiza- 
tion of the greater Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
Division “CC” has seen the wisdom of the “get together” 
spirit of the lumbermen of Chicago, and with concerted 
energy and push there are bound to be magnificent results 
growing out of the amalgamation of all allied interests in 
this market. For the short period in which we have seen 
the workings of this new Lumbermen’'s Association of Chi- 
cago and the results obtained by the hearty codperation of 
all its members, the helpful interest shown by each division 
toward the other there is nothing to prevent a steady growth 
and I believe, speaking for my division, the largest lumber 
organization in the country will be the outcome. 

As we will have the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion in convention here in June, bringing together 600 to 
800 of its members, it will give our association an opportu- 
nity to present to the country at large the greatest resi- 
dent, as well as nonresident, members of any organization 
of its kind in the country, and further desire to add that 
the election of George D. Griffith as chairman of our division 
tor the year 1912 will be popular and helpful in furthering 
the interests of our division, and will result not only in in- 
creased membership but its influence will be felt by the gen- 
eral association during the coming year under his manage- 
ment of this division. 

Retiring from the position of chairman of our division, 
I wish to thank each and every member and also the direc- 
tors of our greater Association “for their uniform kindness, 
courtesy and helpful advice in furthering the interests of 
Division ‘‘C’. . 


Entertainment. 


Chairman Lane of the entertainment committee made 
his report for the year and recommended that the in- 
coming board appropriate $1,000 for entertainment. He 
took up the advisability of making a charge of 50 cents 
for each person attending the luncheons, under the same 
arrangement now in vogue by the Association of Com- 
merce, which collects 75 cents from each person on its 
$1 a plate luncheons, leaving a net cost of 25 cents 


-ach for the association. He thought that this arrange- 
ment would give sufficient funds to see that the ‘‘Good 
Fellowship’’ department of the association is well cared 
for. The committee thanked the members for their 
support during the year, they having shown an average 


attendance of 130 out of a membership of 156. 


Election Results. 


The election of the directors and the committees on 
arbitration and appeals resulted as follows: 

BoarD OF Direcrors—V. F. Mashek, of Pilsen Lumber Co.; 
Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown; E. E. Skeele, of 
Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co.; George J. Pope, of D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co.; Murdock MacLeod, of Oconto Co.; J. L. Lane, 
of “J. L. Lane & Co. 


COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION—Frank J. Heitmann, of Heit 
mann Lumber Co.; J. M. Riel; O. O. Agler, of Upham & 
Agler; George D. Griffith, of Geo. D. Grifith & Co.; George 
B. Osgood, of Lamb-Fisher Lumber Co.; Edmund A. Allen, 
of Edmund A. Allen. 


COMMITTEE ON APPEALS—M. F. Rittenhouse, of Ritten- 
house & Embree Co.; R. S. Huddleston, of Huddleston-Marsh 
Lumber Co.; T. S. Estabrook, of Estabrook-Skeele Lumber 
Co.; George T. Mickle, of Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.; John 
C. Spry, of John Spry Lumber Co.; James G. Miller, of James 
G. Miller Lumber Co. 

Sentiment of Visitors. 


Other speakers of the evening were the venerable 
George W. Hotchkiss, who dwelt iargely on reminiscences, 
dwelling briefly on the work the association had accom- 
plished since he was its secretary in 1881. He said that 
he hoped that he wovld be spared to attend many more 
annual dinners and meetings, which sentiment was con- 
curred in by all present. 

Fr. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, after expressing his pleasure at being 
present, recalled the meeting of the Chicago Hardwood 
Exchange at which the present amalgamation was von- 
templated, and the question of extending an invitation 
to the National organization to meet in Chicago in 
1912 or postpone its meeting until the consolidation was 
perfected was considered at length. It was decided to 
go in at once and a committee was sent to Memphis to 
the National convention, with the result that the six- 
teenth amnual convention is to be held here. The Na- 
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tional association had not met in Chicago for twelve 
years, and at that time its membership was very much 
smaller than it is now; in fact, it is five times greater 
now than it was then. The membership now totaled 
800 hardwood firms scattered over thirty-one states. 
Since its last convention in Memphis its membership 
has increased by 108, and the National association made 
the claim that its membership gain exceeded the com- 
bined increases of every other hardwood organization 
claiming to be national. The lumbermen of Chicago had 
assumed a greater responsibility in extending this invi- 
tation than any other local body of lumbermen, by 
reason of the fact that the association is much stronger 
numerically, the average attendance during the last 
five years being about 700. And he estimated that the 
attendance at Chicago would be in the neighborhood of 
1,000. It was fitting and proper that the association 
should meet here at this time, when it had reached its 
present prestige, and with the association at the head 
of its prosperity, because the National association was 
born in Chicago, was organized by Chicago men and 
Chicago men had been active in its work since its incep- 
tion. The speaker assured his hearers that he would 
co-operate with their committees in any way possible 
and he would like them to call upon him at any time 
and he would give them any assistance that lay withiu 
his power. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Those in Attendance. 
Adams, H. L. 
Abbott, Frank I.; Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 
Allen, Amos; Edmund A, Allen, 
Allen, Edmund A.; Edmund A. Allen. 
Andersen, J. P.; Lord & Bushnell Co. 
Attley, J. A . M..Attley & Co. 
3acone, A. E.; Brown-McReynolds Lumber Co. 
Bartelme, F. E.; The Keith Lumber Co. 
Bennett, 8. C.;° Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
Boles, Frederic T.; Lord & Bushnell Co. 
Botts, M. E.; Pioneer Lumber Co. 
Boyd, James; New Orleans, La. 
Boyle, Clarence; D. K. Jeffris & Co. 
Bratz, M.; Empire Lumber Co: 
Braun, J. A.; W. O. King & Co. 
Brown, F. L.; Crandall & Brown. 
surroughs, N. T.; A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. 
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Burgess, Ernest H.; Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. 
Cass, DeLysle F. 

Chalmers, J. J.; Lord & Bushnell Co. 
Christiansen, C. M.; Christiansen Lumber Co. 
Claney, H. P.; Thornton-Claney Lumber Co, 
Cl John; Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. 
Co fe iber Co. 

a is, Oak Park, Ill 
Cc > WE. : Co 

< (ths. We oe rane & Co. 

Cra , O. E.; O. F. Stokely Lumber Co. 
Crow, L. W.; Mears-Slayton Lumber ¢ 


o 

Darlington, H. B.; LUMBERMAN, 

Deacon A. R.; J. C. Deacon Co. 

Deacon, Fred H.; John Benedict Lumber Co. 

Deeves, Griffen H.; Griffen H. Deeves Lumber Co. 

DeVries, J.; S. J. DeVries & Co. 

DeVries, P.; S. J. DeVries & Co. 

Seaman-Kent Co. 

Maisey & Dion. 

“e- Lumber & Supply Co 

R.; Mears-Slayton Lumber Co., Evanston, Ill. 

OF j A. Eager. 

Ely, L. : 0 C & Ely. 

Fink, J. J.; Fink-Heidler Co. 

Fish, Frank F.; National Hardwood Lumber Ass'n. 
si .; Rittenhouse & Embree Co, 

Flanner-Steger Land & Lumber Co. 

Dp. S. Pate Lumber Co. 

Metropolitan Lumber Co. 

Lesh & Matthews Lumber Co. 

H. R. Foster. 
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: Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. 

. W. H. & G. A. Gardner, 

Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. 

Lord & Bushnell Co. 

Gilbert, ; Wisconsin Lumber Co. 

Gillespie, R. H.; John Gillespie Lumber Co. 

Gillis, A. D.; Gillis & Co. 

Gough, C. V.; Gary Lumber Co., Gary, 
tsen, Arthur; Gregertsen Bros. 

Gregertsen, N.; Gregertsen Bros. 

Griffith, Geo. D.; Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 

Hanbury, H. N.; Lumbermen’s Association of 

Hand, N. T.; N. T. Hand & Co. 


Ind. 


Chicago. 


Halpin, J. F.; C. H. Worcester Co. 

Hansen, Jobn T.; John Hansen Lumber Co, 

Hayden, H. $.; Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. 
Heartt, I. G.; Lord Lumber Co., Downers Grove, IIl. 
Heitmann, Frank J.; Heitmann Lumber Co. 


Henry, A. A.; Lord & Bushnell Co. 
Herbert, W. A.; W. A. Herbert & Co. 
I 


Hettler, H. {.: Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. 


Hodge, J. G.; Rittenhouse & Embree Co. 

Holloway, G. H.; Schultz-Holloway & Co, 

Hooper, E. E.; Secty. Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
Hostler, S. P. C.; §. P. C. Hostler. 

Hotchkiss, George W., Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 


Dealers’ Association. 
Hubbard, Chas. C.; Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
Huddleston, R. S.; Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Co. 


Hurd, J. S.; John S. Hurd. 
Hurter, Louis P.; president, Mill Men’s 
Jacob, C. W.; John Bader Lumber Co. 


Ass’n of Chicaga 


Johnson, F. L., jr.; F. L. Johnson, jr. 
Jones, Edward J.; Englewood Lumber & Supply Co. 
Joseph, Morris; I. Lurya Lumber Co, 


Joseph, S.; I. Lurya 
Kilgour, H. B.; Lord & Bushnell Co. 

Kimball, W. D.; Kimball-Sullivan Lumber Co. 

Klann, F. H.; &. H. Klann. 

Knox, George T.; George T. Knox. 

Krupka, Frank; Pilsen Lumber Co. , 

Landerson, B.; John Gillespie Lumber Co. 

Lane, J. L.: Lane & Co. 

Lang, Edward A.; Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Co. ’ 
Luce, G. P.; Lord Lumber Co., La Grange, Ill. 

Lunn, Leo. 
MacLeod, Murdock; 
McGrew, A. H.; A. ‘ 
McDonnell, John; John McDonnell. 

McDonnell, C. S.; M. W. McDonnell & Sons. 

McDonnell, M. W., Sr.; M. W. McDcnneli & Sons. 
MeMullen, F. B.; Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
McParland, James P.; McParland Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Maisey, R.; Maisey & Dion. 

Marsh, A. F.; Marsh & Truman Lbr. Co. 

Marsh, Chas. A.; Marsh & Truman Lbr. Co. 

Marsh, J. G.; Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Co. 

Martin, Wilson; H. H..Hettler Lbr. Co. 

Masten, F. R.; G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 

Mather, N. C.; Lord & Bushnell Co. 

Mickle, Geo. T.; Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 

Miller, George A.; Kemler Lumber Co, 

; Pilsen Lumber Co. 

T. A. Moore Lumber Co. 

A. Nourse & Co. 
Page, Harlan E Harlan E. Page. 

Page, Robert C.; Harlan E. Page. 
Paggi, Chas. G.; Soper Lumber Co. 

Peterson, P.; Bader, Peterson & Co. 

Pike, Francis J.; Pike-Dial Lbr. Co. 

Pope, George W.; D. S. Pate Lbr. Co. 

Porter, Mark S.; Frank Porter Lumber Co. 

Pratt, G. C.; G. C. Pratt Lumber & Tie Co. 

Punny, E.; F. I. Abbott. 

Quixley, A. C.; Quixley & Bulgrin Lbr. Co, 


Lumber Co. 


Oconto Company. 
H. McGrew. 
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Ratcliff, A. O.; Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co, 
Richardson, B. F.; Leavitt Lumber Co. 

Rietz, Alexander; H. & A. Rietz Lbr. Co. 
Roedter, F. W.; Estabrook-Skeele Lbr. Co. 

Rohe, C. W.; Rohe Lumber Co., Blue Island, Il. 
Ruth, A, H.; G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 

Scanlon, T. F.; McParland Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
Schmechel, A. R; Empire Lumber Co. 

Schmechel, Paul L.; Paul L. Schmechel. 

Schoen, A. H.; Columbia Hardwood Lbr, Co. 
Schoof, Edward W.; Street-Chatfield Lumber Co, 
Schreiber, Wm. C.; . 2. Mettler Libr. Co. 
Serrell, W. L.; W. L. Serrell. 

Shaw, Thos, C.; D. S. Pate Lumber Co. . 
Sine, A. J.; Pacific Lumber Agency. 

Singler, Edward C.; George W. Keehn. 

Skeele, Edward E.; Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co. 
Slayton, Robert R.; Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. 
Spry, Wm. T.; Marsh & Bingham Co. is 
Starr, Lewis E.; Starr Lumber Co. 

Stewart, ; A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. 
Street, Street-Chatfield Lumber Co, 
Taylor, H. Ww. aylor & Co. 

Thompson, Ed.; Frank I. Abbott. 

Thornton, E. A.; E. A. Thornton Lbr. 0. 

Todd, A. M.; C. F. Luehrmann Hdwd. Lumber Co. 
Truman, M. G.; Marsh & Truman Lbr. Co. 

Ulrich, J. C.; Chicago Car Lumber Co. 

Vonesh, James J.; Pilsen Lumber Co. 

Walker, R. M.; J. L. Lane & Co., Glen Ellyn, III. 
Welch, H. D.; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
Wentworth, O. C.; Berwyn Lumber & Coal Co., Berwyn, III. 
Wilson, S. M.; The Blue Island Lumber Co., Blue Island, III. 
Wolter. H. C.; D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 





CHICAGO ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago held January 18 the following 
officers were elected: Frederick L. Brown, president; 
Murdock Macleod, vice president; George J. Pope, 
treasurer, E. E. Hooper, secretary. Mr. Hooper now 
entering on his twenty-fifth year as secretary of the 
association has won the sobriquet of ‘‘the sore 
thumb,’’ meaning, according to a strict interpretation, 
that they can not get rid of him; but ‘‘can not do 
without him’’ would be an interpretation more in 
accord with the facts. 





INDIANA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


Belated Report of One Session—Portents of the Parcels Post —Business Conditions Analyzed—The New Officers 
—Comprehensive and Emphatic Resolutions. 


Delayed mail was responsible for the nonappearance 
of the report of one morning’s session of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, held in Indian- 
apolis Thursday of last week. The report of this session 
is herewith given in full. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The convention was called to order by President 
Greely. The first order of business was the following 
resolution offered by T. G. Pierson, of Spencer, which was 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, The National Federation of Retail Merchants 
was organized in the City of Chicago, October 18-19, 1911; 
and 

WHEREAS, Said National Federation of Retail Merchants 
has for its objects: 

1. To safeguard and serve the interests of all retail mer- 
chants. 

2. To oppose all unjust legislation inimical to retail mer- 
chants. 

3. To promote all just legislation designed for the benefit 
of retail merchants. 

4. To demonstrate the necessity of retail merchants to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers of the United 
States. 

5. To codperate with all other organizations having for 
their objects the advancement of the best interests of com- 
merce; and 

WuereEAS, We, the members of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, are in sympathy with all of the 
objects as above expressed; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association appoint three delegates 
with power to represent us at the first annual meting 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants to be held 
when the call for same is issued, which it is expected will 
be some time in April or May of this year. 





The obituary committee, through its chairman, E. P. 
Deming, of Hammond, offered the following resolutions 
on the death of former President Charles Frank: 

WHEREAS, On July 3 Charles Frank, ex-president of this 
association, died suddenly at his home in Mishawaka. The 
quiet force of his personality, the power of his intellect, his 
integrity and faithfulness have been very real and potent 
factors in the efforts and success of this body. His work 
was unfinished. The work of such a man is never completed, 
for before one task is ended a new one demands the efficient 
labor of a man of his caliber. We valued his counsel and 
loved him. It is with the sincerest regret and deepest sor- 
row that we record his death. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we tender to his family our fullest and 
heartfelt sympathy and we mourn with them the loss of one 
whose place can never be filled, whose memory we shall 
ever cherish. ‘Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That these resolutions be embodied in the _ rec- 
ords of this association and a copy be sent to his family. 

Parcels Post. 

S. Norvell, president of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hard 
ware Co., of St. Louis, delivered an address on ‘‘ Parcels 
Post.’’ His remarks were confined largely to his obser- 
vations in Europe. He said conditions in Europe and 
America were entirely different, if only in distances. 
As an example, he said that one could send a bird or fish 
by parcels post in England, and then asked what would 
happen if these things were sent to San Francisco by 
mail. He gave figures showing a comparison with Europe 
of the population and area of this country. 

Mr. Norvell’s conclusions in regard to the effect of 
parcels post in this country were in part as follows: 

It will reduce the country merchant to the same condi- 
tion as the small shopkeeper in Europe. - 

Our present prosperous country towns will become mere 
hamlets and deserted villages. 








There will be one-quarter of the number of traveling sales- 
men as at present. 

The cost of doing business will be transferred from rail- 
road fares, hotel bills, livery and automobile hire to the 
printing of elaborate catalogs, circulars and letters. 

The money, instead of being spent by salesmen out in the 
country, will be spent in the large citfes for printers’ ink, 
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paper and postage stamps; the people who would benefit by the 
changed method of distribution would be the department 
stores, catalog houses, printers, Magazines, newspapers and 
the Government. 

Those who will suffer loss of business will be the manufac- 
turers of high grade goods and the jobbers and salesmen 
who sell these goods. 

The manufacturers who will be benefited will be those 
who make a class of cheap goods that will describe well in 
the printed catalog. 


The Agriculturists’ Concern. 


Our farmer friends should not forget that the small towns 
of the country give the local market. This is especially 
valuable to the farmer. The small town gives the farmer 
credit; the merchant helps the farmer over bad crops, and 
the merchant in town is helped by his jobber and manufac- 
turer. Under the catalog system everything is cash, and 
there is no sentiment. Under the catalog system many a 
farmer in times past would have lost his farm because he 
could not pay his debts. 

As travel decreases, railroads would reduce the number 
of trains; hotels would go out of business and travelers 
throughout the country would find accommodations exceed- 
ingly poor. 

Urban Disadvantage. 

But at this point I must differ with some of those who 
have spoken on the subject before me, and who have claimed 
that parcels post would build up the catalog houses in the 
great cities, and that the system would lead to a great in- 
crease in population. I do not believe this, because I do 
not believe that the United States Government would at- 
tempt such a mad scheme as to carry 11-pound packages 
free from one end of this country to the other at the same 
price as for a short distance. What will happen, I believe, 
will be that this country will be divided into zones, and 
that we will have a condition similar to that of Europe: a 


. 


large city centrally located in this zone will take care of 
the business of that section. Every other city in every other 
zone would be at a disadvantage in selling goods into the 
territory of another city, just as London would be at a dis- 
advantage in selling goods in the territory of Paris. 

In my opinion, the adoption of parcels post on the zone 
system would lead to the building up of large cities in 
various trade strategic points in the United States. I be- 
lieve it would tend to break up the business of the present 
large catalog houses, unless they established branch stores 
in all these new zones; and what we would have would be 
a general system of doing business by catalogs and by mail 
all over the United States; such a system of course would 
cripple the jobbing business, each city being practically con- 
tined to its own zone. 

It will easily be appreciated that in twenty-five years this 
system will effect an entire change in the distribution of 
goods in this country, and we would have exactly the same 
conditions that exist today in Europe, and every one who 
goes abroad and studies these conditions returns to the 
United States convinced that Europe is a rich man’s para- 
dise; a great place for a man who has-made his pile and 
wishes to get the best service of other men at the lowest 
possible cost to himself, and that the United States, under 
its present conditions, holds forth the greatest opportunities 
to the intelligent and energetic poor man. 


H. L. Laird, secretary of the Northwestern Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association, followed next on the program, speaking 
on the subject of ‘‘Business Conditions and the Re- 
tailer.’’? Mr. Laird’s remarks went straight to the bottom 
of matters, considering the retailer not in relation to any 
merely temporary or local problems, but in relation to 
those larger problems of industry such as monopolistic 
control, Government interference, constructive legisla- 
tion, and the like. Rapid increase in population has 
brought about a revolution in business methods, and the 
average business man fails to grasp the complexities of 
the situation. Proceeding on this assumption, Mr. Laird 
discussed in detail some problems now agitating the busi- 
ness world, suggesting remedies, and urging upon retail- 
ers the necessity of a deeper comprehension of these prob- 
lems and a wider and more active codperation in combat- 
ing them. 

Mr. Laird ascribed business depression to various 
causes, primarily to the instability of the monetary system 
and the uncertainty occasioned by recent interpretations 
placed upon the Sherman law. Of trusts and monopolistic 
tendencies Mr. Laird said: 


That competition is the life of trade has been the slogan 
of many politicians; and twenty years ago, when the Sher- 
man anti-trust law was passed with the ostensible object 
of preventing the formation of combinations and trusts in 
order that free and open competition might be unrestrained, 
the framers of this law undoubtedly gave it much serious 
thought and consideration ; but there seems to have been one 
vital point overlooked, and that was the fact that competi- 
tion unrestrained will wreck industrial institutions, and the 
only salvation left for the various lines of trade that have 
engaged in an open war is to seek shelter under one guiding 
hand and combine to save their property; therefore the law 
in itself has been inoperative in preventing the one essential 
thing its framers sought. Competition has been rife the 
country over for the last twenty years, and trusts and 
monopolies have grown as never before in our history, and 
no man can see the end. The centralization of commercial 
wealth and power is growing so fast that it is really beyond 
our comprehension. ; 


The dangers of unrestrained competition on one hand 
and of unrestrained monopoly on the other are both to be 
guarded against, in Mr. Laird’s opinion, and he men- 
tioned three plans which have been proposed to accom- 
plish the desired object: first, a Federal Incorporation 
Act, suggested by Judge Burnham of Iowa and favored 
by President Taft; second, a substitute for the antitrust 
law, as proposed by Judge Gary before the Stanley Com- 
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mittee in Congress; and, third, the passage of an act 
for the establishment of a Merchants’ Commission recom- 
mended by the Northwestern Coal Dealers’ Association at 
its convention last July. Any of the proposals, if carried 
out, would bring about a much-needed relief to the busi- 
ness world, in Mr. Laird’s opinion. 

The effect of these untoward conditions upon the 
particular purposes and problems of the retail man 
was expressed by Mr. Laird as follows: 


If manufacturing and merchandising are to be controlled 
by immense aggregations of capital, it is only a question of 
a short period until the retail merchant will find himself 
unable to cope with the situation; and it is noteworthy that 
men prominent in executive positions with large corporations 
are in sympathy with the movement to eliminate the retail 
merchant, styled the middleman. Last September in New 
York, B. F. Yoakum, president of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad, delivered an address to a gathering of 
Texas farmers suggesting codperation and urging the elimi- 
nation of the primary cause of the high cost of living, and 
all the public ailments are ascribed to the retail merchants 
as a class. We have a few public men, however, who are 
with us; but a vast majority of the office-seeking, office-hold- 
ing politicians are against the retail dealer, while at heart 
they know nothing about the situation and seem to care 


ss. 

In all of the three remedies which have been proposed on 
the part of business men and public servants there is much 
of merit; but the fact remains, and is plain to be seen on 
the part of the retail merchant, that in order to obtain 
results we must start at the bottom. The mail order houses 
of the country have grown rich and powerful during the 
last few years and are a potent factor in the centralization 
of commercial wealth and power. The retail dealer with his 
influence in his local community can overcome the tendency 
of the time if he will but exercise his moral influence, aid 
.financially a campaign of education, and insist upon his 
representatives in the state legislatures and in the national 
halls of Congress being of a right class of men. You, as 
business 'men, must be organized, and thoroughly organized. 
Organization costs money, and money is the motive power 
of organization, and equipped organization means power. 
Power rightly directed means success. 


R. G. McClure, secretary of the Commercial Club of 
Indianapolis, invited the association to participate in a 
trip to Old Mexico. The party will leave Indianapolis 
Tuesday, February 20. 

Election of Officers. 
The men suggested by the nomination committee were 





ARTHUR WYLIE, OF ELWOOD; 
Director. 


to say necessity, of taking up for immediate consideration 
and action the question of how to rescue trade and industry 
from ruinous persecution by prosecutors, politicians and 
agitators generally. 

Parcels Post. 

To the Senate Committee on Parcels Post and to the 
Hon. Frank Hitchcock, Postmaster General: 

Resolved, That the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, now in annual session, desire to reiterate our oppo- 
sition to the enactment of any legislation that will extend 
the parcels post system in the United States. 

Resolved, That we commend the officers of this association 
for their faithful and efficient service, and we especially com- 
mend our secretary, Harry C. Scearce, for his faithful efforts 
and untiring zeal in promoting the interests of this associa- 
tion, and we hereby express entire confidence in him as a 
faithful, efficient, honorable and lawabiding officer and mem- 
ber of this association and citizen of our state and nation. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and are 


this concatenation a success and was somewhat disap- 
pointed that the class was not larger, as he had thirteen 
promised. In his modest and unassuming way he ac- 
cepted the position of Gurdon, this position going beg- 
ging. The nine who expounded the truths of Hoo-Hoo 
were: 

Snark—L. M. Tully; Senior Hoo-Hoo—L. G. Buddenbaum ; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. A. Knapp; Bojum—J. M. Beck; Scriv- 
enoter—S. P. Stroupe; Jabberwock—C. Foster; Custocatian 
—A. B. Eldridge; Arcanoper—W. R. Morley; Gurdon—J. G. 
Brannum. 

Initiates. 

Ernest C. Learock, J. D. Mershon Lumber Co. 

John H. Barclay, Showner Lumber Co. 

Lewis G. Landon, Windfall Lumber Co. 

Alfred D. Miller, Wiborg & Hanna Lumber Co. 

Victor P. Franklin, Brannum-Keene Lumber Co. 

Wayne Du Hadway, Brannum-Keene Lumber Co. 

Frank R. Shepard, Eaglesfield & Shepard. 

Wm. F. McMillan, Johnson Woodridge Co. 


At 7 o’clock about 60 old and young cats sat down 
to a sumptuous banquet served in the dining room of the 
Columbia Club. A most enjoyable evening was spent, 
speeches being made by several men prominent in Hoo- 
Hoo. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Jan. 17.—At a recent meeting of 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club the following officers were 
chosen to serve one year: President, D. B. MacLaren, 
of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Co.; first vice president, 
Fred Reitz, of the Clem Reitz Sons’ Co.; second vice 
president, Frank Cutsinger, of Young & Cutsinger; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Robert Cummings, of Riemeier Bros. 
& Cummings; trustees, Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz; Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lum- 
ber Co., and Clark White, of the C. P. White Lumber 
Co. 

The club has been in existence about eighteen months 
and most local hardwood lumber manufacturers and re- 
tail dealers are members of the club. The next meeting 
of the club will be on the second Tuesday in February 
at the New Vendome Hotel. 





Il. C. SCEARCE, OF MOORESVILLE ; 
Secretary. 


unanimously elected to handle the affairs of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year: 


President—E. J. McErlain, South Bend. 

Vice president—C. D. Meeker, Monticello. 

Secretary—H. C. Scearce, Mooresville. 

Treasurer—C,. W. Lanz, Bedford. 

Directors—Albert Greely, Muncie; R. C. Mattox, Aurora; 
Arthur Wylie, Elwood; E. Gilmarten, Fort Wayne. 

Held over from last year: T. G. Pierson, Spencer; Charles 
W. Lanz, Bedford; William F. Johnson, Indianapolis, and 
George W. Robertson, Columbus. 


Resolutions. 


C. C. Foster, chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
offered the following: . 


Resolved, We strongly disapprove of the various suits 
filed in the circuit courts of the United States against the 
organized retail lumber interests of the West, North and 
East, on the presumption and under the general charge that 
they constitute a ‘“‘trust of power.’”’ Said organized interests, 
including the full memberships of all the associations every- 
where in the country in which they are represented, have 
hardly more than one-fourth of all the retail lumber mer- 
chants in the United States, notwithstanding the smallness 
of the annual dues, which range from about $5 to $7 

The proceedings against these associations, moreover, 
strike directly at practices and rules of ethical conduct sanc- 
tioned by immemorial usage in every civilized country in 
the world, and observed by the retail trade and heartily ap- 
preved by the overwhelming majority of wholesalers, in the 
distribution of the products of every industry of which we 
have knowledge. ‘The principle upon which these alleged 
offending rules, or “codes of ethics,” rests is that the whole- 
saler has no moral right to sell a retailer a stock of goods 
and then sell the retail customers direct; and that it 
is not an infraction of any law to decently acqvire and dis- 
seminate information touching those who try to sell, at one 
and the same time, to the retailer and his customers; for 
any sensible administration of the law applying to mercantile 
pursuits must have regard to long-established trade cus- 
toms and usages. 

To overturn the present organized system of distribution 
at the retail end, as apparently contemplated by these suits 
against retail lumbermen’s associations, would be to play 
divectly into the hands of the big mail order houses at 
Chicago and elsewhere and bring about, unavoidably, busi- 
ness chaos. 

' in view of the facts and conditions as above set forth, 
de it 


Resolved, By the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, that we earnestly urge upon all business men’s as- 
sociations throughout the United States the importance, not 





ALBERT GREELY, OF MUNCIE; 
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hereby extended to the gentlemen who have so generously 
given their time to meet with us and who have added so 
much to the interest and success of our meeting. 


Resolved, That we thank the management of the Claypool 
Hotel for the use of the auditorium in which our meetings 
have been held and for the many other courtesies extended 
to our members. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and are 
hereby extended to the lumber press for the attendance of 
their able representatives at our meeting and for the full, 
accurate and satisfactory reports of our meetings which 
they always give, and which publicity greatly increases the 
influence and interest in the work of our association. 

Immediately following the adjournment of the business 
sessions the board of directors met and elected C. W. 
Lanz treasurer and reélected H. C. Scearce secretary. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


The lumbermen of Indianapolis outdid themselves in 
preparing entertainment features for the visitors. Will- 
iam J. Johnson was the host to the visiting officials of 
other associations and newspaper men at a luncheon in 
the beautiful Columbia Club, Wednesday noon, and in 
the evening the members and visiting lumbermen were 
treated to a Dutch lunch and smoker in the main dining 
room of the same club. Ransom Griffin was toastmaster, 
and although he ran the program off as rapidly as possi- 
ble the night was altogether too short to listen to ail of 
the speakers down on the program. Interspersed be- 
tween the talks were vaudeville sketches, presented by 
some of the best talent obtainable. 

The visiting ladies were not forgotten. They met in 
the parlors of the Claypool Wednesday evening and were 
taken to B. F.. Keith’s theater, where an enjoyable 
evening was spent. 

The official badge was presented to the association by 
E. C. Atkins & Co., the well known saw manufacturers. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


Thursday afternoon at 4:30 a class of eight purblind 
kittens were led through the intricate by-paths which all 
who wish to view the beauties of Hoo-Hoo land are 
forced to journey. J. G. Brannum, Vicegerent of the 
northern district of Indiana, had worked hard to make 
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Cc. D, MEEKER, OF MONTICELLO; 
Vice President. 


BIRMINGHAM BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ 
EXCHANGE. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 17.—The lumber industry is 
well represented in the new official board of the Birming- 
ham Builder’s & Trader’s Exchange as the result of the 
annual election held January 15. J. H. Eddy, secretary 
of the John L. Kaul Lumber Co., of this city, was re- 
elected treasurer of the exchange, L. A. Lockhart, a gen- 
eral contractor closely associated with local lumber firms, 
was elected first vice president, and W. T. Estes, presi- 
dent of the North Birmingham Lumber & Supply Co., 
was elected to membership on the board of directors. 
George T. Stafford, secretary of the exchange, who was 
reélected for 1912, was formerly actively connected with 
the lumber business as manager of the Warrior Manu- 
facturing Co. and now is sales agent for a southern sash, 
door and blind factory. 

The full roster of officers for the exchange is as fol- 
lows: 

President—John W. Sibley, president of the Sibley-Menge 
Brick & Coal Co., reélected. 

First vice president—L. A. Lockhart, general contractor 
and lumberman. 

Second vice president—W. W. Snead, 
Portland Cement Co. 

Treasurer—J. H. Eddy, secretary the Kaul Lumber Co., 
and also secretary of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Executive committeemen—W, A. Currie, of Moore & Hand- 
ley, and R. I. Ingalls, of the Ingalls Foundry Co. 

Directors—Frank H. Conner, general contractor; W. 
Thornton Estes, president North Birmingham Lumber & 
Supply Co.; Charles W. Hall, general contractor; R. N. 
Hawkins, sales manager Kirkpatrick Sand & Cement Co., 
and C. E. Thomas, president Wimberly & Thomas. 

The race for the office of vice president was perhaps 
the closest, P. E. Bostick, general contractor, and Allen 
J. Krebs, lumberman, being opposed to the two success- 
ful aspirants. 

The report of Secretary Stafford showed a most pros- 
perous outlook for the exchange for 1912 and reflected 
great credit upon the retiring officers, among them John 
W. Sibley, reélected, to whom credit is due for the foun- 
dation of and the advancement of the body. 


manager Carolina 
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NEBRASKA RETAIL LUMBERMEN IN CONFERENCE. 


Live Annual Meeting on Businesslike Lines—Officers’ Pointed Reports—Transportation, Mutual Insurance, Silo and 
Other Imminent Problems Discussed—Resolutions and Election. 


LINCOLN, NEB.. Jan. 12. 
The annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 


ers’ Association was held 
at the Hotel Lincoln, this 
city, Wednesday and 


Thursday, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion held on Thursdgy 
morning. 

William WKrot- 
calling 
order 


President 
ter, of Stuart, in 
the first session to 
on Wednesday morning, 
announced the following 
committee appointments: 

Auditing—G. C. 
George M. 
Cravens. 


Warren, 
Smith, J. \ 





Resolutions A. Barnett, 
Hians Hansen, W. B. Ban- 
ning. 

Membership—Bird Critch- 
field, Guy L. Evans, Emil 
Shryer, 

Nominations J. A. Asper- 


gren, R. F. Greenslit. 
) saldwin, M. L. Mead, M. J. Mitten. 
Fries, of Arcadia, was also appointed on the 
nominating committee as chairman, but it afterward 
developed that he is no longer eligible to membership in 
the association, having disposed of his lumber yard 
interest at that point. 

President Krotter delivered an eloquent and alliterative 
annual address, which besides reviewing the last year of 
association work added some remarks on the Sherman law 
and on mail order competition. He declared his belief 
that the principles of retail association activities would 
finally be upheld as legitimate and in the interest of the 
consumer. Touching outside competition he said in part: 

There can not be economical distribution of 
tured lumber or its manufactured forms without 
ance of an experienced agent whose province and functions 
include the purchasing from the most favorable sources, and 
under most advantageous conditions as to time of delivery 
and freight charges, the material that goes into the modera 
structure of almost any form or for any use. 


Press 
M. L. 


George W. 


unmanufac 
the assist 


“Away with the middleman and his exorbitant profits” is 
the slogan of the beneficiaries and exponents and boosters 
of the doctrine of so-called “direct selling.” 


Where would this plan lead one of our 
ers, for instance? Not to the combined retail and direct-sell- 
ing emporium in some distant metropolis or railroad center. 
but to some isolated saw mill in some far-off state, to a plan- 
ing mill here, a sash and door factory there and a paper mill 
yonder, some remote quarry, perhaps a near-by brick yard, 
a foundry, a lime kiln, plaster mill, cement works, and 
divers other places ‘“‘conveniently” located all over this great 
country of ours. And this, too, in most cases for enough 
material to constitute a less-than-carload shipment and in a 
very few instances less than the maximum amount proposed 
under the most radical parcels post proposition. As applied 
to a consumer’s purchase in our line this and this only con 
stitutes “direct buying” and “elimination of the middleman.” 
The mail order Man would assuredly have no place in such 
a scheme. * * Since there must be a “middleman” 
or “retail distributer” of the lumber products and building 
wares, who are the people in best position to fill the place * :? 
Granted that our business is properly handled, ‘It’s us. 

Speaking of the advertising literature of the mail order 
houses the speaker said: 

Mail Order House Arguments. 

“Get next to” and refute the 
ments put forth in this literature, the sole intent of which 
is to influence your customer’s mind with false and cunning 
ly worded insinuations and libels about the “lumber trust.” 
which is usually twisted around to mean your state asso- 
ciation, whose one and only purpose is represented as that 
of providing ways and means to rob the consumer. * * = # 
The consumer is fair, as a rule, and no opportunity to dispel 
prejudice where it may exist should be lost. In the read- 
justments that are likely to occur in the retail business 
regime in the event of the passage of a parcels post Dill 
by the present or any succeeding Congress, the live and 
progressive lumberman need have no fear of possible elimi- 
nation. 

He knows that the 


progressive farm- 


flimsy and threadbare argu 


; _k i retailer is a necessity in all lines and 
will join hands with his fellows in other lines as well as 
with the fair-minded and intelligent consumers in both town 
and country to hold up and frustrate the unprincipled and 
rapacious schemes of the “mail order trusts” to use our 
own public utilities at our expense to cripple and destroy 
our home enterprises and conveniences. , 
Secretary’s Report. 

KE. E. Hall, secretary of the association, then 
his report for the year ending January 10, 1912. 
greeting the members and remarking on changes, both 
personal and of a business character, which have 
occurred among the membership of the association 
during the last year, Mr. Hall entered upon a state- 
ment of the present conditions of the association and 
its work of the last year. Frankly, he stated that the 
work of the association had no more than kept pace 
with trade conditions, which were only fairly satis- 
factory. The membership had failed to realize the 
gravity of conditions now in operation, until recently, 


made 
After 


when for the first time they seemed to be aware that 
efforts now being put forth by the State and Govern- 
ment authorities are not only intended 


to destroy all 
among the members of the retail trade 
but look in the end to the "4 tical annihilation of the 
retailer. The only remedy for such threatened attacks, 


organization 


in Mr. Hall’s opinion, 1s closer organization among 
those threatened in order that they may present a 
solid front to the enemy. Continuing on this subject 


Mr. Hall said: 
The wars 


now being 
tions in the 


courts are 


waged 
being 


against trade 
urged, in my 


organiza - 
opinion, not 





with the hope of ultimate success but with the purpose 
of so weakening the organizations by constant assault 
that they will finally be forced out of existence by the 
process of internal disintegration. They are proceeding on 
the theory that each suit brought against the associa - 
tions will cause a percentage of the membership, who 
may be lacking in the necessary spinal development, to 
abandon the organizations under fire and eventually put 
them out of business. ; 

I am proud to say that insofar as the membership of 
the Nebraska association is concerned this fear is not 
well founded. * * * But there are a large number of 
dealers who have never identified themselves with us, 
dealers who have been willing to share in the advantages 
of the association while escaping the financial and moral 
obligations. 

Mr. Hall then proceeded to make a rousing appeal 
for the codperation of every dealer in the state. Only 
by working shoulder to shoulder could results be accom- 
plished. By supporting the association they would be 
taking the first step in the campaign against inimical 
forces that now threaten to prevail. Mr. Hall recom- 
mended that the movement to form an alliance of re- 
tailers in all lines of business should be given serious 
consideration by lumber dealers. In closing Mr. Hall 
presented a brief report .of the financial condition of 
the association, showing it to be free of debt and with 
a working capital. 

As the morning session was rather late in convening, 
adjournment was moved and carried following Mr. Hall’s 
report. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 

Governor Aldrich, of Nebraska, was introduced as the 
speaker at the afternoon session, to talk on ‘‘ Transpor- 
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tation,’’ and President Krotter indicated the importance 
of this subject to lumbermen in his introductory remarks 
by calling attention to the fact that freight charges make 
up about half of the delivered cost of lumber at average 
points of consumption. 

Governor Aldrich began by disclaiming any knowledge 
of lumber except as a buyer in considerable quantities 
in the past, though since he got into politics he had not 
been able to afford to do this, though he thought he 
might be able again upon his retirement. He thought the 
problem of satisfactorily supplying the average user of 
lumber is largely a question of securing transportation 
at a proper rate. It is an important question with every 
retailer as well as with every jobber of lumber. Inter- 
state rates are taken care of by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; but he directed particular attention to the 
state provision whereby rate complaints could be made 
through the Nebraska Railway Commission, which would 
file the matter before the Interstate body, in the name 
of the state as a whole, an influence greater than that 
of any citizen or any commercial body in the state. The 
lumbermen are also interested in local or state rates. 
There is a distinct boundary between interstate rates and 
intrastate rates; but there is a tendency upon the part of 
the minor Federal courts of the country to defeat every 
regulation of state rates that it is possible to put upon 
the statute books of any state. He believed this to be 
one of the great issues to come before the nation as a 
whole in the near future. He maintained that it was 
just as unfair for the President of the United States to 
appoint a minor Federal judge whose pro-railroad pro- 
clivities were notorious as it would be to allow a juror 
to serve upon a case on which he had already expressed 
a firm opinion, or in whose outcome he was personally 
interested; and he did not hesitate to say, and he went 
on to say very emphatically, that one Hook now sitting 
on the Federal bench had alre: idy shown himself so thor- 
oughly prejudiced and unfair, so in favor of predatory 
vealth, as to be wholly disqualified to sit in the issues 
that are being presented for consideration by eight 
western states claiming the right to jurisdiction over their 
own internal affairs. The speaker then quoted Chiet- 
Justice Marshall, as follows: 

We have that form or 
unto the states the 


scheme of government that reserves 
particular things over which they pre- 


side, and in those things which they have reserved to them- 
selves they are absolutely sovereign, just in the same way 
as is the Federal government sovereign in those things dele- 
dated to it by the states. Neither is sovereign with respect 
to the things not delegated to it. 

The governor then called attention to the case now 
pending before Judge Sanborn to nullify the Nebraska 
2-ceent passenger rate and 15-per cent freight rate reduc- 
tion, which with a 25 per cent express reduction became 
law with the inception of the Nebraska Railway Com- 
mission. If these cases go against Nebraska it will fol- 
low that the legislature or the Nebraska commission can 
not regulate a rate between. Hastings and Omaha, but 
that if application is made before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or any Federal court for relief from 
an unfair rate they would at once disclaim jurisdiction. 
In other words, the tendency of the minor Federal courts 
is to interfere with and prevent adequate state regulation 
of intrastate business, without substituting any other 
efficient regulation of it. 

The governor talked at considerable length in this gen- 
eral vein, reaching a climax in the statement: 

Every member of the Nebraska congressional delegation 
that does not lead in the opposition to the confirmation of 


the appointment of Judge Hook to the supreme bench should 
be retired to private life. 


Problems of the Retailer. 

Following Governor Aldrich an address of the AMER- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN was read, on ‘‘ Problems of the Re- 
tailer.’’ 

C. H. Ketridge made a characteristic address in which 
he forced some of the members to do part of the talking. 
Upon the subject of collections he said among other 
things, ‘‘ Now, doesn’t it look ridiculous for you to go to 
the bank and borrow to help run your business the money 
deposited there by the farmer who owes you, instead of 
going to the farmer and asking him to pay his account?’’ 
He recommended the following language to be used as a 
part of the terms of sale on bill heads, ete.: ‘‘It is 
understood that we shall be just as free to ask you for 
this account as you were to ask us for the credit.’’ 


Rate Regulation. 

Willis E. Reed, a lawyer and politician, was then intro- 
duced and made a talk on state and interstate rate regu- 
lation. He took issue with Governor Aldrich in many 
details, especially upon bis somewhat extreme definition 
of state rights, and explained that the supreme authority 
over interstate rates involved a regulation of such state 
rates as taken in combination would defeat the rulings 
on interstate traffic. His remedy was to allow the chair- 
man of the state railway commission to sit with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on all rates, local or 
through, involving transportation through the state—a 
proposition which he offered only in a general way, with 
no suggestions as to overcoming the obvious difficulties 
and confusion of such a plan. 

This concluded the first day’s proceedings. On Wednes- 
diay evening the members and their wives were guests of 
the wholesalers of Lincoln at a very enjoyable theater 
party at the Orpheum theater. An excellent saying of 
one of the turns, ‘‘I’m with you; you know I’m witn 
you,’’ was taken up and often repeated in the delibera- 
tions of the following day’s sessions. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Most of the morning was taken up with the annual 
meeting of the insurance association. ‘The reports showed 
the year’s losses paid to be $2,550.41, rather light and 
eetsmale experience. The year ‘closed with 408 members 
in the state and 103 foreign members, with a total oz 
$1,011,000 insurance in force and a surplus of about 
$3,000. There was some discussion of reducing the rate 
from 54 per cent of board rate to 42 per cent of board 
rate, but it was decided to eave the rate as it is for the 
present. The average deposit premium on domestic poli- 
cies was a little over $1.06 and on foreign policies about 
$1.46. Mr. Lightner and some other members favored 
the starting of a second series of policies if the necessary 
200 subseriptions could be obtained, as they were carry- 
ing the limit of $3,000 and would like to be able to double 
it. The average policy is about $2,000, resulting largely 
from the fact that many line yard concerns carry only 
$1,000 because the stock companies offer them about as 
low rates. ‘They do not respond to the fact that if it 
were not for the lumber mutuals the stock rates would 
be higher. 

George W. Eggleston was reélected president of the 
insurance association; C. R. Judkins was elected vice 
president and Bird Critchfield treasurer. KE. E. Hail was 
of course again made secretary, and KE. C. Houston, A. F. 
Sturm and J. H. Yost were elected directors. I’. A. Good, 
chairman of the old auditing committee, reported that a 
careful examination had shown the books and reports to 
be correct, and a new auditing committee was appointed 
for the coming year—George Proudfit, H. W. Gray and 
William Krotter. It developed that Mr. Gray was net a 
member of the insurance association, a difficulty which 
he remedied by taking out a policy forthwith. 


Silo Construction. 


It was nearly noon when the business association gave 
way to the retail association, and Professor Chase, of the 
state agricultural college, was announced to talk on silo 
construction. He announced himself to be a construction 
engineer rather than an animal husbandry expert, but 
gave a few figures on feeding values from various experi- 
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ment stations, the gist of which was that ensilage is a 
valuable ration factor for both milk and beef, and for 
wool and mutton but in smaller degree; and that five 
acres in ensilage will go as far as ten acres in corn for 
dry fodder. 

As to silo construction this speaker favored permanent 
silos of concrete, brick, hollow block or tile. He con- 
ceded that stave silos were better than none, but they 
required periodical attention to the hoops to keep them 
standing, and were liable to blow down anyway in a heavy 
wind. He recommended inside anchoring of staves at 
both top and bottom, preferably by use of an inside hoop. 
He found the farmer, building his own silo from standard 
stave stock such as western mills work and the local 
lumber yard can supply. He can not use the patent con- 
tinuous door, but the intermittent doors about eighteen 
inches apart are just as good except that they involve 
lifting the silage a little higher in throwing it out. 

President Krotter asked the speaker to make the best 
arguments he could for cement silos, as the lumbermen 
in getting into the silo game, while naturally favoring 
wood perhaps, wanted to be fully informed as to the 
strong and weak points of every class of construction. 
The speaker’s arguments for the cement silo were chiefly 
on the ground of durability. They crack sometimes, but 
not when properly constructed. A crack may easily be 
closed by plastering, and in any event does not spoil as 
much ensilage as the necessary ledge at the bottom of 
the staves of a stave silo. Of 48 silos he had inspected 
in Wisconsin between Milwaukee and Madison 32 were 
stone, cement or brick and 16 were some form of wood. 
He thought brick or cement silos built with air space 
wall were more secure against frost than stave silos, but 
minimized this because interior heat of the ensilage soon 
dispels the frost from around the walls when the weather 
moderates, and the ensilage is fed out too rapidly to spoil 
after freezing and thawing. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The silo question occupied most of the afternoon. Sec- 
retary Clark, of the National Silo Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, stated that, in 19069, 35 silos were erected in 
Nebraska; in 1910, 385 silos; in 1911, 1,200 silos. There 
are now about 2,000 silos in the state, with an existing 
need for 100,000 silos. His association is composed 
entirely of stave silo manufacturers, all operating under 
the basic silo door patent; and he of course advocated 
the commercially developed silo as against that which 
might be built from concrete, or which the farmer might 
himself build from millworked staves and standard hoops 
and lugs. He claimed for the wooden silo that the neces- 
sary fermenting process occurred right up to the wooden 
wall, while the colder cement wall prevented this and 
resulted in a layer of bad or poor ensilage next the wall. 
Wood, he said, was seventeen times less conductive of heat 
than concrete. 

Professor Hecker, formerly with the state agricultural 
college but now connected with the Nebraska Hinged 
Door Silo Co., also spoke and was aggressive in combat- 
ting Professor Chase on the cement silo proposition. Pro- 
fessor Chase spoke again briefly, and this debate, in which 
some members also participated, occupied most of the 
afternoon. 

President Krotter pointed out that the lumberman was 
the natural factor in the silo business; but that the patent 
silo people wanted him to represent them on a commission 
ranging from 5 to 15 per cent, or less than his overhead 
cost burden of doing business, and were just as willing 
to appoint a hardware man or creamery man or even a 
farmer as their local agent. A silo thus sold is delivered 
on a less than carload rate, and yet most of its bulk con- 
sists of standard mill product, which is being regularly 
made by sawmills in the West and elsewhere from which 
the retail lumberman could bring it in at carload rates. 
If the silo people would sell the patent door construction 
to the lumberman at a reasonable price and let him supply 
the other material there would be a profit in it for both 
the lumberman and the silo man, and a lower price to the 
farmer because of the cost economy of this more sensible 
lan. 

Unprofitable Investment. 


An amusing incident occurred at this juncture. A man 
arose and announced himself a representative of a certain 
silo concern with headquarters in Indiana or Ohio, and 
said it preferred to do business through the lumber 
retailer, but had found him indifferent. Peter Mangold 
promptly arose and told of a neighbor’s experience in 
buying a silo from that particular concern through a 
traveling representative. The price was $400, erected in 
place, less 8 per cent. The man paid his $368 and the 
silo material came, but no one to put up the silo according 
to contract. The time came when the silo must be filled, 
and the farmer undertook to erect it himself, intending to 
bill back the cost. He found the material short eight 
staves and most of the doors, and on his wire the com- 
pany sent these, but sent them C. O. D. with a bill for 
the $32 discount which had been offered and deducted as 
a part of the contract. The farmer paid this under pro- 
test to get the material, but since then has not been able 
to get a reply to any of his letters addressed to the head 
office of the concern. 

Mr. Mangold further remarked that those present here 
as lumbermen and therefore naturally favoring wooden 
construction were also handlers of cement, and assembling 
later in a cement convention might with equal propriety 
whoop it up for cement silo construction. As lomg as 
manufacturers of cement protected the retailer in its 
distribution, and manufacturers of patent wooden silos 
made no pretense of doing so, he was very frank to state 
where he conceived his own interest to lie in the matter. 

A Specimen Silo. 

It might be remarked before leaving the subject that 
among the numerous exhibits was a model of a hexagonal 
silo with walls built by spiking ordinary 2x4s on top of 
each other brickwise. The doors were sawed out (spaced 


about two feet apart) during construction at an angle 
of about 45 degrees, expanding inward, so that when the 
door is put in place from the inside the presence of the 
ensilage makes a very tight joint. The inner angles are 
blocked out a little, and the interior then lined with 
3-ply roofing. This construction is cheaper than a stone 
silo, even when finished outside with weatherboarding. It 
may be anchored rigidly to its foundation, and avoids the 
necessity in the stave silo of renewed attention to the 
hoops, as staves shrink or swell. This company sold no 
materials, but only blue prints and licenses to dealers 
and purchasers under its patent. Many of those who 
looked at it doubted whether this type of wall construc- 
tion could be monopolized by a patent. It was generally 
conceded to have certain advantages over the stave silo. 
In the discussion, however, it was stated that some stave 
silos have lasted twenty-five years, but that preservative 
treatment of the wood and careful painting of the 
exterior are necessary. 

The concluding business of the session was rushed 
through rather hurriedly. The Chair on motion ap- 
pointed George C. Baldwin, George W. Eggleston and 
K. E. Hall a standing committee on legislation for the 
coming year. 

Why Belong to an Association? 


George Wilson-Jones, of Chicago, was expected to 
attend the convention but circumstances prevented. 
He sent a paper, however, which was read to the 
meeting. The subject chosen by Mr. Jones was ‘‘ Why 
Belong to an Association?’’ on which he presented 
many original thoughts in a brisk and lively manner. 
Starting with the definition that ‘‘an association 
exists because there are troubles in the lumber busi- 
ness,’’ he proceeded to indicate what some of those 
troubles are. By way of casting new light on the 
subject he assumed for a while the negative side of 
the argument, choosing as his text ‘‘Why Not 
Abandon the Association?’’ After presenting some of 
the stock arguments against joining an association 
he proceeded to demolish them, leaving no doubt 
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what his real opinion of the value of an association 
was. The whole nation, he argued, depends for its 
prosperity upon the prosperity of its business men, 
and any influence which tends to improve the con- 
dition of the business man deserves the hearty sup- 
port of every citizen. The association is one of these 
influences; therefore, Mr. Jones urged, patriotism 
should impel the lumber dealer to support his associ- 
ation and see to it that his competitor does also. 
Characteristic of Mr. Jones’ whole paper are the con- 
cluding remarks, as follows: 

For the year just commencing make two resolves: First, 
I will pay my dues upon presentation of the bill. Second, 
I will get a new member. You follow out these resolves, 
and you will find by the time your next convention is held 
that you have changed the old machine for a 1912 model, 
six cylinders, and all the fixings and trappings known to the 
motor ear fiend, and with your able, conscientious, pro- 
gressive secretary for chauffeur you will eat up the dis- 
tance at a rate that would make Barney Oldfield look like 
a horse ear. 

Mr. Jones by no means speaks without experience, 
having been secretary of the New York State Associa- 
tion for practically ten years before beginning his 
present position of secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 


Resolutions. 

The committee on resolutions offered the following 
report :- 

Good Roads. 

Resolved, That the good roads movement over all the coun- 
try. at the present time is commendable, and that our lum- 
bermen all over the state of Nebraska favor more systematic 
work, and believe that the old way of electing road district 
overseers is wasteful and out of date, and in place of this 
extravagant and misdirected way of road work a Dill should 
be ‘passed by the next legislature creating a State Highway 
Commission and providing for a state engineer, and that 
the law reqtire the counties to elect a county engineer or 
superintendent of roads, and for the employing of the con- 
vict labor on the public highways, so that a more uniform 
system of bridge construction and road building be put in 
effect, and that our legislative committee be directed to work 
in harmony with the state good roads association and the 
state automobile association in having such a bill passed by 
our next legislature. And that we also favor state and 
Federal aid in road building similar to that which has 
brought European highways to their present efficient condi- 
tion. 


Parcels Post. 

WHEREAS, The deinand for the establishment of a parcels 
post has been agitated by certain central interests to the 
detriment of the general business public; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Nebraska lumbermen in conven- 
tion assembled, are opposed to the establishment of a parcels 
post, believing it to be a detriment to the general business 
and interests of the public, and request and urge our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to cast their votes and do all in their 
power against the establishment of a parcels post law. 


National Retail Federation. 

WHEREAS, The National Federation of Retailers is an 
organization having for its object the interests of the re- 
tailers and home builders of the nation for the upbuilding 
of and bringing into closer relations the business interests 
of the public; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we pledge our hearty support and co- 
operation in its efforts, and recognize the valiant fight that 
the organization is waging for the betterment of the busi- 
ness and economic interests of the country. 


Deceased Members. 

WHEREAS, During the last year our association has sus- 
tained the loss through death of two of our old time mem- 
bers, A. J. Minor, of Lincoln, and G. T. Field, of North 
Platte; be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association do in this public way acknowledge our loss 
and express our sorrow, and we hereby extend our sympathy 
to the bereaved families of the deceased, and that our secre- 
tary be directed to forward a copy of this resolution to 
their wives and families. 


Speakers, Etc, 

WHEREAS, As the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
have been favored for the first time by the presence of a 
governor of Nebraska, be it 

Resolved, That the address by Governor Aldrich 
much appreciated and enjoyed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of our association and those 
present are again under obligations to the other speakers 
and entertainers during our meetings; and that we extend 
to the board of directors and officers of our association our 
thanks and express our appreciation for their faithfulness in 
discharging the duties of their several offices, and we fur- 
ther extend to Mr. Krotter, our retiring president, our 
great appreciation for. his untiring work in the advancement 
of the association's interests in looking after the details 
and in various painstaking ways doing routine work that 
many officers would have left undone. Be it further 

Resolved, That we much enjoyed the hospitality of our 
hosts, the Lincoln lumbermen, in providing for our enter- 
tainment, and looking after our welfare and enjoyment dur- 
ing this meeting. Be it further 

Resolved, That our hearty’ thanks are extended to the 
Lincoln hewspapers for their favorable notices of our meet- 
ings, and to the lumber trade papers which work continu- 
ously for our interests, and the presence and assistance of 
our old friend “Kit.” A. BARNETT. 

W. B. BANNING. 
IANS HAUSER. 

The resolutions were adopted. Another resolution 
favoring a single standard thickness and two grades for 
red cedar shingles, as ‘proposed by the shingle manufac- 
turers, was brought in by the committee but was tabled, 
not because of active opposition but because of lack of 
time to give it the consideration its importance demanded. 
The attendance at the session had by that time been 
much reduced, and it was thought best to get an expres- 
sion by mail from the entire membership. 


was 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee presented the following 
slate: 


, President—W. HH. Harrison. 

Vice president—E. C. Houston. 

Directors—A. F. Sturm, E. C. Houston, J. H. Yost (the 
latter for two years to fill vacancy). 


Mr. Harrison spoke briefly in taking the Chair, as 
follows: 


I was not consulted by this committee, and if I had been 
I would have protested just hard enough not to queer things, 
understood. [Laughter. ] I would have suggested some 
younger member of the association, because while we old 
fellows may think we make the wheels go around we often 
are only going around with the wheels. Nevertheless I 
appreciate this honor. I am proud of my membership and 
always have been. A man to be successful in the lumber 
business must be a man of stability of character, of ability, 
of resourcefulness; and as a retailer I have looked upon 
myself as above the average in the retail world in general. 
For that reason I have been proud of my occupation and 
for the reason that you deem I measure up to these require- 
ments I esteem this honor as greater than any other honor 
that has been conferred upon me by any other body of men. 
I am going to give to the office all the ability and energy 
that still remains in me, having lived a pretty strenuous lite 
in business and politics. [Applause.] 


° 

There was a little casual discussion of transient topics, 
in which there was a special expression of appreciation 
of the work of the retiring president, supplementing the 
formal resolution of thanks, and Mr. Aspergren advo- 
sated a two-day midsummer session. The convention 
then adjourned. 


The Insurance Meeting. 


In presenting his report to the insurance meeting, 
Secretary E. E. Hall’s opening remarks were as follows: 

On March 1, 1906, the first policies were written by the 
newcomer in the mutual insurance field, the Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Mutual. It was organized as a _ protest 
against the unfair rate discrimination which placed a rate 
on lumber yard risks far in excess of the actual cost, as 
shown by the experiences of similar organizations. Since 
the advent of the, Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual into the 
field fhe rates upon lumber risks in the retail business 
have constantly tended downward, notwithstanding the 
fact that the new type of sheds has rather increased the 
hazard than otherwise. The danger of total loss has 
been vastly greater with the adoption of the large closed 
shed than it was under the old open yard system. In 
spite of this, the rates have been reduced until today the 
majority of the yards in the state are paying but little 
more than half what they had previously contributed to 
the old line companies. This decrease in the amount paid 
for your insurance is to be directly credited to the lumher- 
men’s mutuals and through them to the lumber dealers’ 
associations, through whose efforts the mutuai companies 
were organized, and placed upon a safe and stable basis. 

Then entering into business details Mr. Hall pre- 
sented a report of the condition of the association at 
the end of 1911, together with a financial statement of 
amounts received and expended; also a statement of 
the assets and liabilities as shown by the records. The 
cash statement showed a total of $10,447.58, the bal- 
ance on hand December 31, 1911, being $2,486.38. The 
number of policies written during the year amounted 
to 336. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 15.—The eighteenth annual 
convention of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was held at the Manufacturers’ Club 
last Thursday, beginning in the customary way with a 
banquet at 6:30 p. m. 

Letters were read from F. R. Babcock, president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and a 
*phone message from its secretary, E. F. Perry, regret- 
ting their inability to be present. 

The following members of the association were rep- 
resented: Charles Atherton & Co., Estate of Charles G. 
Blatchley, J. D. Bush & Co., Charles M. Betts & Co., 
Owen M. Bruner Co., George F. Craig & Co., Coppock- 
Warner Lumber Co., John W. Coles, Coulbourn Bros., 
William H. Fritz & Co., Fleck & Dunwoody, Floyd- 
Olmstead Co., Emil Guenther, Hallowell & Souder, Thomas 
B. Hammer, Harding-Finley Lumber Co., Jackson-Wyatt 
Lumber Co., Robert G. Kay, J. S. Kent Co., C. E. Lloyd, 
jr., Munger & Bennett, Mingus & Rutter, Edmund Pen- 
nell, Righter Lumber Co., R. B. Rayner & Co., William 
F. Robinson, Samuel Shearer & Son, James Strong & 
Co. (Ine.), Schofield Bros., Justice P. Taylor & Co., 
R. B. Wheeler & Co., J. Randall Williams & Co., Wistar, 
Underhill & Co., F. W. Whiteman. 


Committee Reports. 


The entertainment committee reported that it had fur- 
nished dinners at five regular meetings and the summer 
outing; that the attendance had been very encouraging, 
and it recommended the continuance of the dinners. 

The membership committee reported the election of 
one new member during the year and applications in 
hand of two more, which awaited action. 

B. Franklin Betts reported for the delegates to the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association that 
he had attended the convention as a representative of 
the association; that the meeting had been well attended 
and the time was spent delightfully. 

Emil Guenther, chairman of the railroad and trans- 
portation committee, reported that the year had been 
quiet in railroad circles, railroad legislation having been 
58 percent less than in some previous years, which indi- 
cates the growing tendency of shippers to codperate with 
the roads, and a growing confidence in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as a court of inquiry and appeal. 
Freight rates are on a better basis than heretofore, and 
by a thorough understanding and codperative work the 
few remaining abuses may be eliminated. The matter 
of weights had received considerable attention, and much 
is hoped for from a pending case on this subject. The 
report cites the cases where the Supreme Court upheld 
the commission, and advises taking these cases to the 
commission before going into court, cautioning shippers, 
however, to avoid unnecessarily overburdening the com- 
mission. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., for the advisory committee on 
American forestry association, reported on the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the American Forestry Association, 
which he attended as a delegate, that particular atten- 
tion was called to the value of enlarging the circle of 
persons interested in the work. A strong appeal was 
made to all who were not members of the American 
Forestry Association to join it and subscribe to the 
magazine American Forestry. Codoperation, fire protec- 
tion, economic systems of taxes on forest lands and the 
development of trained men for field work and to teach 
both small and large timber owners the best ways of 
protecting and working their holdings were given as the 
fundamental aims and principles of the service. 


The President’s Address. 


President Frederick S. Underhill then made his ad- 
dress. After expressing his gratification over the interest 
taken in the association by its members and the large 
attendance at the meeting, he outlined the work of the 
last year and plans for the year to come. The year 
closes with a record of five stated meetings of the asso- 
ciation and eight meetings of the board of directors. 
The association now comprises 50 concerns which repre- 
sent practically all the reputable and progressive whole- 
sale dealers having headquarters in Philadelphia and 
Camden. The status of the organization is maintained 
by the high standard of qualifications demanded by the 
association from its members, no individual firm or cor- 
poration ever being invited to join the ranks of the 
organization unless the firm members or officers have 
given evidence by their past records that they are worthy 
of the confidence of the trade. President Underhill took 
pride in pointing to the fact that most lumbermen are 
willing to concede that if a man is a member of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association he 
is ‘fall right.’ 

President Underhill next took occasion to compliment 
the committees of the association on their careful and 
able work throughout the year. While nothing moment- 
ous had arisen, still the committees had accomplished a 
great deal and all of it efficiently. The railroad and 
transportation committee came in for special commenda- 
tion, having, as President Underhill stated, accomplished 
the adjustment of various matters of transportation to 
the interest and benefit of the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Touching on the matter of association spirit, President 
Underhill remarked that the association had met a num- 
ber of times but had never discussed prices. He believed 
this was an indication of a strong sentiment among the 
membership that’ matters of price agreement or price 
regulation did not come within the scope of the asso- 
ciation’s work, the members being fully capable of han- 
dling their own business and quoting their own prices. 
In closing, the president thanked his various assistants 


for their hearty codperation, and expressed his gratitude 
to all the members of the association for their good will 
and encouragement, 

A rising vote of thanks was given in appreciation of 
the president’s services to the association. 

A communication from the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, inviting the association to attend the thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, whose members will be guests of the former 
organization, was read, and the president’s reply stating 
that he would attend. 


The Panama Canal. 


\ 


In compliance with a request from the Panama Canal 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadel- 
phia it was resolved that a committee of five be appointed 
to confer with like committees from other commercial 
bodies to consider ways and means of securing a fair 
share of the Panama Canal trade, and the following 
paper on the subject was presented by Owen M. Bruner, 
and it was recommended that it be given wide publicity: 


Although much has been said of European activity in 
Latin America and of the foothold the Europeans have gained 
there at our expense, yet statistics prove that during the last 
five years the United States shows a percentage of increased 
trade with Latin America unequalled by Germany, Great 
Britain or France. 

The Hon. John Barrett, Director General of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, gives the following data in regard to our commer- 
cial intercourse with Latin America: 

In 1910 United States trade with Latin America was 

(2izpOFhs BNE AMPOLTS) so o.5 5 6 0000's o's 10300 $630,000,000 

An increase of over $100,000,000 the last three years. 

An increase of over $300,000,000 (or 100 per cent) the 
last ten years. 


In 1906 United States trade with Argentina..... $51,000,000 
In 1910 United States trade with Argentina..... $74,000,000 


In 1910 Argentina’s trade with foreign countries. $700,000,000 
Argentina’s population is 7,000,000 and $100 was spent per 
capita. 

With the completion of the Panama Canal and the union 
of the eastern with the western coast line vast opportunities 
for buying and selling will arise. 

There will be opened 8,000 miles of western coast line: a. 
South from Panama (Columbia, Eucador, Peru, Bolivia, 
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Chili), 5,000 miles; b. North from Panama (Western Central 
America and Mexico), 3,000 miles. 

Present annual 
foreign commerce. 


Western coast line, south of Panama......... 000,000,000 
Western coast line, north of Panama....... .++ 100,000,000 
Western coast line of Latin America........ . »-$400,000,000 


Western Latin America, in its infancy of development, 
without a canal, has an annual foreign commerce of $400,- 
000,000 developed by capital and trade; with a canal, What? 

Latin America offers a safe field for money investments, at 
a good rate of interest. The era of revolutions is at an end. 
This is evidenced : 

a. By the improvement in communication facilities. 

b. By the use of modern business methods. 

ce. By the closer association with United States and 
Europe. : 

d. By its appreciation of culture and progression. (Argen- 
tina’s sum of $100 per capita is an amount un- 
paralelled by any world nation, excepting Belgium 
and Holland.) 

The distance between New York and San Francisco will be 
reduced by the opening of the Canal from 13,000 miles to 
5,300 miles. A corresponding reduction will follow between 
all Atlantic and Pacific coast cities. This difference in dis- 
tance and time will have a distinct bearing upon all trade. 

Every commercial organization, every manufacturing, ex- 
porting and importing business house, every city with trans- 
porting facilities, should be alive to these extensive trading 
opportunities that are arising and should make more “effort 
to learn the details of the vast and varied commercial possi- 
bilities of the territory it will open to its trade.” few are 
preparing to met the question of demand and supply; to have 
an interest in this coming great interchange of Pacific coast 
and Atlantic coast products; to take advantage of the cheaper 
rates that will warrant their handling. 

The Pennsylvania-Panama & Pacific Coast Terminal Com- 
pany, with a subscribed capital of over $5,000,000, has over 
three miles of Delaware River frontage below the Horse 
Shoe which is open to commerce 365 days a year. It is 
planning a line of 30 docks, some over a thousand feet in 
length, and it will construct a belt line to connect the Penn- 
sylvania, the Philadelphia & Reading and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads. 

For the last several years one of our Philadelphia pro- 
gressive lumber merchants has been completing a plant to 
receive cargoes of Pacific coast lumber products. 

Is not the passage through the Canal one of the greatest 


aia ever offered to the lumber trade of Philadel- 
phia 

a. It is located in a city already provided with many ad- 
vantages. : 

b. Philadelphia is one of the world’s markets—a center 
of the textile, locomotive, shipbuilding and lumber interests. 

ce. It is five hours, or 80 miles, nearer to the Pacifie eoast 
than is our “sister” city of New York. 

d. It has no charges for lighterage. 

e. It demands no extra reloading of goods for the trans- 
ference of stock from one point of the city to another. 

f. To quote Mr. Voorhees, vice president of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad Co., ‘““‘We have at Philadelphia 
certain important natural advantages for the interchange of 
traffic between water and rail carriers, and of these none 
is more important than the ability to bring ships and cars 
alongside of each other. ‘This enables easy and economical 
transfer, whether of freight or passengers, and presents a 
situation which should be developed to the utmost.” 

To get the greatest advantage of the Canal we should 
take a stand for “free tolls.’ As an assocation, should we 
not join Mr. Barrett in upholding free tolls for American 
shipping through the Canal and consider the advisability of 
adopting a resolution to this effect, urging upon our con- 
gressmen the importance of the policy of free tolls for 
American shippers? 

Latin America is actively engaged in getting ready for 
the future— 

a. It is improving its roads, its dredging, irrigation and 
canal works. 

b. It_is building bridges, wireless telegraphic stations and 
railroads. 

ce. It is constructing electric power plants and planning 
ample ship and engine repairing facilities. 

d. It is erecting lighthouses, enlarging its docks, putting 
in floating docks and deepening its harbors. 

Should not Philadelphia be active in developing its re- 
sources to reap the benefits of this new and expeditious 
route through the Canal? 

Should not Philadelphia, and particularly the Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, adopt enthus- 
iastically, with Mr. Barrett, for its wider business interests 
and prosperity, as its slogan and motto these words: “Get 
Ready for the Panama Canal’*? 


Miscellany. 


B. F. Betts, H. A. Reeves, jr., and Emil Guenther 
were appointed to look after the welfare of the members 
attending the annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Louisville, Ky., March 
6 and 7. 

A delightful reminiscent address was made by Edwin 
H. Coane, who was president of the association in 
1901-2-3. His company was one of the charter members. 

The secretary was requested to make a list of all 
members not now members of the American Forestry 
Association and present their names for membership, 
reserving to each the right to refuse the membership 
if elected. 

A resolution was passed that the association entertain 
the members of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation on January 24, during their convention in this city. 


Elections. 


The terms of Frederick S. Underhill, Robert G. Kay 
and Henry C. Riley as directors having expired, Charles 
J. Coppock, of the Coppock-Warner Lumber Co.; R. 
Wyeth Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., and Robert 
B. Rayner, of R. B. Rayner & Co., were elected to fill 
the vacancies. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., vice president, was unanimously 
elected president, and Owen M. Bruner, secretary, was 
unanimously elected vice president. 

Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, was then elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

Short addresses were made by Robert G. Kay and Eli 


B. Hallowell about the growth and progress of the 
association. 


BPPADLDLALD LLLP 


FOREST RESERVES OF ALASKA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The report of the Gov- 
ernor of the District of Alaska to the Secretary of the 
Interior refers to forests and timber as below: 


The forest reserves in Alaska are extensive, but the tim- 
ber, generally speaking, is not of a superior quality. Of 
course the timber is of great local value, especially for 
piling, salmon cases, rough dimension lumber, and firewood, 
but its conservation for use should be accomplished by 
means of very general provisions, elastic in their nature, 
rather than by a set of regulations similar to those which 
apply to forests of superior timber located in places tribu- 
tary to large markets in the States. There is no objection 
to the practice of the principle that the consumer should be 
required to pay a reasonable amount for the use of the 
forests which belong to the public, but frequent and just 
complaints arise from the delays caused by a cumbersome 
and slow system of rules and administration. Such delays 
are especially costly in a frontier region, where development 
is slow and expensive even under the most favorable con- 
ditions that can be found. Some improvement in the regu- 
lations and methods of administration have been effected 
within the last year and a half. 

Outside lumber competes constantly with Alaska lumber 
in the local market. Not including firewood, the lumber 
brought into Alaska from the States for domestic consump- 
tion forms probably from .30 to 40 per cent of the whole 
amount of lumber consumed in the territory. The shipment 
of native lumber from Alaska, except from the forest re- 
serves, is prohibited by law; lumber is rarely exported and 
its value is insignificant. 

The timber cut on the forest reserves in the last fiscal 
year amounted to 28,147,640 board feet, and the stumpage 
charges were $29,975.07. The total collections of money on 
account of the use of forest reserves and their products were 
$39,917.85, and the expenses of administering the reserves, 
dn amounted to $27,581.70, were 69 per cent of the re- 
ceipts. 

The work of examining the present forest reserves, which 
was made without full prior examination as to the timber 
resources, should be taken up actively with a view of re- 
storing unforested areas to the public domain. 

By reason of the excessive rainfall in the coastal region, 
which is most heavily timbered, forest fires in that part of 
the territory are infrequent. The dry summer of 1911, how- 
ever, was marked by destructive fires north of Skagway and 
in the vicinity of Haines. At the latter point the soldiers 
from Fort William H. Seward performed valuable service in 
putting out the fire. 
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NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


Twenty-second Conference a Memorable One—The Year’s Activity Reviewed 
in Official Reports—Marked Tendency to “Stand by the Ship”—All 
Officers Re-elected—Resolutions on Topics of Vital Import. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—The Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association is holding its twenty-second 
annual meeting, which opened at the Minneapolis court- 
house yesterday at 2:30 p. m. In spite of the severe 
weather of the last few days, which has seriously inter- 
fered with train service in this territory, the attendance 
at the opening session was gratifying and fully repre- 
sentative of the entire territory embraced in the associa- 
tion’s field. 

The President’s Address. 


The first session was called to order by President 
W. R. Wood after the Masonic quartette—long a fea- 
ture of the Northwestern conventions—had furnished the 
opening music. President Wood delivered a compre- 
hensive address, reviewing the year’s work as follows: 


When our convention adjourned in this city last January, 
after having held a well attended and enthusiastic meeting, 
it was the consensus of opinion of those present, I think, 
that the affairs of the association were in the best of shape 
and that many of the problems of association work that had 
been under consideration for some time were practically 
solved, and the future looked uncommonly bright. 

t was my pleasure to attend that meeting, and I had 
the honor of being elected your president. As I looked out 
over the new year it seemed to me that the officers and 
members would not be called upon to pass through as many 
unpleasant experiences as they had been obliged to in some 
of the earlier years of our association history. However, 
soon after we had returned to our homes and our respective 
places of business there began to gather in the horizon 
clouds of trouble from a new source, and they have con- 
tinued to gather throughout the year, claiming and demand- 
ing from your officers the most diligent attention, until now 
as we look back over the year now closed, we are forced to 
admit that this has indeed been a strenuous year in our as- 
sociation matters; to be sure, the Department of Justice of 
our national Government had, during the previous year, spe- 
cial agents diligently at work in our main offices looking 
over our files, correspondence, etc., but working under advice 
of legal counsel and making a conscientious effort to keep 
within the law, so sure were we that we were proceeding 
legally in all matters of association work, that the indictment 
of the fourten secretaries in the United States District Court 
at Chicago in June was something of a surprise. Since then 
civil suits have been instituted against three retail lumber 
associations: Michigan, Colorado and our own, and these 
suits together with the indictment case are now pending. 

In one way, I think we are to be congratulated upon the 
present trend of affairs, for at least the indictment of public 
pinion that has been hanging over the entire lumber busi- 
mess and all connected with it for the last five years, and 
ffrom which we have suffered so much, financially and other- 
wise, and of which we know we are not guilty, will at last 
jbe determined by these suits; and I believe that the high 
ycourts of this Nation by their decisions will show to the 
‘world that the men who are devoting their time and money 
im the pursuit of the lumber business are not thieves and 
tobbers, but conscientious business men who are serving the 
} wblic in a highly honorable way. 

Agreeing, too, with Mr. Leonard Bronson, I would urge 
y ou to correct the somewhat popular but erroneous tendency 
ti» lay the blame upon the Department of Justice and those 
w bo have to do its work. They are only doing their duty 
as they see it and in accordance with the policy of an ad- 
mij istration which believes itself to be responding to a pub- 
lic: demand. I will leave the details of explanation as to the 
nature and present status of these cases to the report of our 
se retary. 

In a general way, at this time, I ask your indulgence to 
discusss the present condition of business, the agencies that 
have been at work to bring it about, and what is necessary 
to reniedy the trouble. When I say business. I mean big and 
little, for it is impossible to discuss any one part of the 
busine ss situation without including the whole commercial 
world. I take it that it is not necessary for me to advance 
any airguments to prove to you that business of all kinds is 
at sor iewhat of a standstill and in doubt as to the future. 
You who read the news, and I hope you all do, have only to 
note { he addresses by prominent men in business, like Mr. 
Simmc ns of the Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis, before 
the Pi ttsburgh Traffic Club, or Alexander H. Revell of Chi- 
cago, ‘who spoke before the National Business Congress in 
Chicag 0 recently, and many others whom I might mention, 
of equiil prominence in the basiness world and schooled in 
large undertakings. They all agree that something must be 
done it we would have the commerce of our Nation move 
along as it should, taking into consideration its present re- 
sourceful condition. 


Country’s Business of Three Classes. 

To my mind, the business of this country is divided into 
two great classes; the producing interests which include 
manufacturing of all kinds and commonly known as “big 
business,” and the distributing interests which include all 
retail interests and are known as “small business.” The 
latter is our end of the proposition. It is admittedly true, I 
think, that the present attitude of the Government in its 
active campaign of enforcing the Sherman antitrust law 
against “big business,” is causing it, in some instances at 
least, to fall short of the mark and hit ‘small business, 
and this in the opinion of many is largely responsible for 
the pwesent demoralized condition of the distributing inter- 
ests. To my mind, however, there are remote causes that 
have been at work ever since the Civil War, which causes are 
the principal agencies that have through all these years been 
gradually bringing about the condition in which we find our- 
selves today. 

From the creation of this Government down to the close of 
the Civil War business men were in politics. They had 
something to say in every voting precinct as to who should 
represent them in the offices of their State and in the Capitol 
at Washington; but with the close of the Civil War business 
men, relying and thinking that the great political questions 
of the country were settled, applied themselves exclusively 
to their business pursuits, and, partly from lack of time and 
also for reasons of policy, dropped out of politics. From 
that time to this “small business” has had no national organ- 
ization, has been practically out of politics throughout 
‘the length and breadth of this land; and is it any wonder 
‘that the situation was taken advantage of by the politicians 
.of this country, and is it any wonder that retailers’ inter- 
ests have suffered? The great wonder, to my mind, is that 
“we are as well off as we are. The result is that our national, 








state, county and precinct officers are as a rule not business 
men but mostly professional politicians who neither have 
business ability nor any business interest at stake. All too 
frequently their thoughts for the public weal are fathered by 
their desires for reélection and regardless of business interest, 
large or small, they are constantly catering to the latest 
popular clamor. 

This Nation is nothing more nor less than a large business 
organization made up of many departments and if we would 
have the best administration of the affairs of our nation, 
does it not stand to reason that we should have business 
men at the heads of the departments and not professional 
politicians? This can be accomplished only in one way and 
that is for business men of the country to get into the 
political game and have something to say as to who shall 
make the laws and who shall administer them. 

In this direction the last year has been an epoch making 
period. When a large delegation of business men represent- 
ing nearly all lines of business having retail associations in 
this country, met in Chicago October 18 and 19, the result 
of whose deliberations was the formation of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants, a great movement was 
started. This new organization has started out so formidably 
as to impress upon the minds of our present day office hold- 
ers that “little business” will from now on insist upon having 
something to say in the affairs of this nation. 


The Lumber Fraternity. 

The lumber fraternity have the honor of being represented 
among the officers of this organization in the appointment 
by its board of directors of our esteemed and able friend, J. 
R. Moorehead of Lexington, as its secretary; and if there is 
a man in this convention hall who has not read his state- 
ment made before the Special Senate Committee on Inter- 
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state Commerce, December 9, 1911, and printed in the trade 
papers and the metropolitan press, I want him to do it at 
his earliest opportunity. To my mind, a very significant 
thing happened at this hearing, and that was when a member 
of this Senate Committee said to Mr. Moorehead that in all 
his congressional experience in the committee room this was 
the first time that the retail interests had ever been heard, 
and illustrated very forcibly the position we are in so far 
as political influence is concerned, and leads me to think 
that we retailers are at least now on the right track. 

Now, I want to give you one more reason why we lumber 
dealers are in the position we are. It is due to our timidity, 
or shall I say cowardice? The public respects individuals in 
proportion as such persons insist on their rights. The easy- 
going, cowardly merchant gets neither the respect nor the 
patronage of the community, and yet we have been going on 
year after year having our business misrepresented by the 
yellow press, the demagogue politician and the catalog houses, 
and during all ‘this time we have said nothing to defend our- 
selves, until now the public generally, actualy believes that 
we are guilty of all these things of which we have been ac- 
cused, and looks upon us as law breakers and robbers, and in 
our respective communities we receive treatment accordingly. 
I think it high time that we arise out of our lethargy, do the 
thing needful in any way our best judgment dictates, defend 
ourselves and our business, and I am sure that we may not 
only regain the respect of the public, but its patronage as 
well. 

I believe the retail dealer is better able to serve the public 
well than any other retailer in the world, for he is about the 
only distributer who understands the quality of his goods, 
unless it be the expert at the head of a department in the 
large department store. Did you ever think of this? But 
it is true. How much does the owner of a general store 
know of the quality of his fabrics, his shoes, his furs, his 
syrups? He takes the jobber’s or manufacturer’s word for it, 


“and sometimes his word is not good. This being true that he 


does not understand the quality of his goods it stands to 
reason that the retail lumber dealer is better able to serve 
the consumer than the retailer who knows nothing of the 
quality of the goods he sells: and, gentlemen, he does. Then 
why should we not assert our rights, regain the confidence of 
the public and relegate to private life the demagogue poli- 
tician through an active political campaign by the business 
men of the country, and when we have him eliminated, we 
will come back into our own. 

I am aware that my remarks thus far have been somewhat 
along the pessimistic line, but to prove to you that I am not 
a pessimist, but on the contrary a prairie optimist, full 
grown, I want to show to you that the retail lumber business 
is a more secure business and on a better basis than it has 
been in my twenty-seven years’ experience in it. The time 
was when practically all the stock of a retail lumber yard 


, 


was shipped from one point, at least from one section, and 
what was possible for the retailer to do, it was possible for 
the consumer to do, if he could get a price from the manu- 
facturer, and you all know that many were able to do this. 
Now, it is an entirely different proposition. A retailer who 
does this cannot possibly compete with one who stocks his 
yard from the cheapest market on each particular item. A 
man to build a house now, say in Iowa, will use piece stuff 
bought in the cheapest market, whether it be yellow pine, 
hemlock, western pine, larch, or fir, bought respectively in 
Louisiana, Wisconsin, Idaho, or Washington; shingles from 
Washington, Oregon or California; ceiling from the South or 
the Coast; flooring from Louisiana or Washington ; siding or 
cypress from the South, or red cedar from Washington or 
Oregon; so that the retail yard of today is simply an as- 
sembling proposition to the advantage of the buyer in any 
consuming community. The catalog house or the outlaw 
wholesaler who attempts to compete with the retailer in his 
own community finds himself handicapped by the re-shipping 
proposition, and, all other things being equal, he cannot pos- 
sibly get the business. No live, up to date lumber merchant 
should have any fears for catalog competition, provided he 
can be informed as to the nature of it, except it may be on 
some kinds of millwork, and a retail lumber dealer thus in- 
formed who can not hold his own against this competition 
when he has so many advantages, in my opinion, is not 
worthy of the name. You can honestly and safely say to 
your customer that you can sell him the lumber to build his 
house or barn cheaper than any other man living except your 
competitor. He can sell him just as cheap if he will. Now, 
gentlemen, go home; cut out of your business all sentiment 
about home patronage except upon the basis of your ability 
to serve the customer; go after the business in your respect- 
ive localities, and if you are live, wide-awake dealers and re- 
spectable citizens, there is no power on earth that can take 
the business away from you. 


Excess Number of Retail Yards. 


Now, I want to say a word about the excess number of 
retail lumber yards now being maintained in our territory. 
I think it is the opinion of most men who have their money 
in retail yards that at the present time there are too many 
of them. It costs money nowadays to maintain a good lum- 
ber yard, one that is equipped with capital large enough and 
management strong enough to cope with the competition that 
we have to meet. Too many yards are unprofitable to the 
dealer and burdensome to the consumer. ‘The present situ- 
ation demands fewer yards, larger yards and better local 
management. 

The question is, however, how to eliminate the excess in 
the old territory. I have this plan to suggest, and I think 
it is practicable. If you have a yard in a locality where the 
volume of trade is not sufficient to warrant the investment 
and the cost of maintenance without charging too high prices, 
and you are a lineyard owner and your competitor is a 
private dealer and lives in the town, be magnanimous enough 
to pull your yard out; if your competitor is a line yard and 
you both want to stay, find some fair way to determine 
who shall remain; if you are a private dealer and your com- 
petitor is also one and you both want to stay, the only 
thing you can do is to agree to live on half rations, stay 
and fight it out. God pity you! We certainly have these 
conditions to meet, and in my opinion we can only meet them 
on some such plan as I have outlined. In making such a 
suggestion I realize that unthinking persons will immediatély 
charge me with scheming to eliminate competition. To such 
I would say: Tell me of what possible advantage is it to the 
consumer to have two yards in a town where the volume of 
trade is barely sufficient to support one, and does it need any 
argument to convince you that if two yards must be sup- 
ported in such a community the price must be enough higher 
to cover the greater percentage cost of doing business? The 
United States Government itself recognizes this principle and 
does not permit additional national banks in communities 
already sufficiently well supplied. 

To illustrate how my idea would work I can cite you to 
an actual instance in one of the states covered by this asso- 
ciation where within the last year the reduction from two 
yards, neither of which could secure enough volume of busi- 
ness to make a living, to one yard, immediately resulted in 
a substantial reduction in the price of lumber, and the dealer 
who remained frankly told his customers that this reduction 
was made possible because of his increased volume of busir 
ness and consequent lowered expense ratio. 

I contend that, among right thinking business men, such 
results would be the logical and inevitable result in every in- 
stance of this nature. If I am right, then the public should 
never look upon the suggestion as a scheme to eliminate com- 
petition, but rather to put business upon a live and let live 
basis wherein both merchant and consumer might profit by 
the change. 

_Our declaration of purpose states that we recognize the 
right of any person to start and maintain as many yards 
and at such places as he may see fit, and we mean just that, 
but that declaration does not carry with it any admission 
that there are no limits beyond which a multiplicity of yards 
is not a positive detriment to the consumer and a profitless 
undertaking for the dealer. 


Parcels Post. 


I can not very well conclude these remarks without having 
a word to say upon the parcels post question. This question 
has, as you know, been up for consideration by Congress for 
several years and each session seems to bring it nearer an 
accomplished fact. You all know what it means, but if you 
do not, I will say it means that a package of merchandise 
to the weight limited by the bill may be sent through the 
United States mails from New York to San Francisco as 
cheaply as it can be sent from this city to St. Paul. The 
interests that would profit by this legislation would be the 
large department store that does a mail order business, and 
they all do, and the catalog houses. This law would hit 
the retail trade in the country towns the hardest blow they 
have ever received. I hear some of you say, “Oh, that bill 
will never be passed in this country. I have not seen much 
about it in my papers.” This is true; neither have I, but, 
do you know, that is the old game. When these institutions 
have publicly gone on record on this question they are in- 
variably against it; but at the same time they are bringing 
all the pressure to bear that they have in their powér, and 
mind you it is a tremendous influence, with almost unlimited 
means financially and otherwise. President Taft favors the 
parcels post; Postmaster General Hitchcock favors it, with 
a recommendation of putting part of the burden upon the 
carrying of reading matter, and the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on post offices and post roads favors it, and yet 
will you tell me there is no danger? It behooves every man 
in this country who is not financially interested in the large 
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department store or the catalog house to get busy with all 
the influence at his command and prevent the enactment into 
law of this measure, that will do more damage to “little busi- 
ness” in this country than all of our past and present 
troubles put together. It is proposed to make the weight 
that may be carried under the law in the United States 
mails eleven pounds, and it has been carefully  esti- 
mated by acti al sales in one of the large department stores 
in Chicago that about 90 per cent of their sales are under 
this weight. Do you see what this means? Will you do 
what you can to prevent it? 
Secretary’s Annual Report. 

Seeretary W. G. Hollis presented his annual report 
as follows: 

In my report to our annual meeting a year ago I gave an 
account of the investigation then being made by special 
agents of the Department of Justice at Washington and the 
facilities which we had given them to learn about our asso- 
ciation and its work. During the following weeks we heard 
of these and other investigators being in other parts of the 
country, and in the spring the first fruits of this work were 
seen in the equity case brought in New York by the United 
States Government against the Eastern States Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, an organization the personnel of 
which is made up of delegates from the several eastern as- 
sociations of retail lumber dealers affiliated therein. Next 
came the announcement that a special federal grand jury 
had been convened in Chicago; a large number of witnesse: 
were called and on June 23 indictments were returned against 
14 secretaries and former secretaries who were or had been 
connected with the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Informa- 
tion, charging them under two counts with violation of the 
Sherman law. Bonds were promptly furnished for appear- 
ance upon order of the court and at a called meeting of those 
indicted held ut Detroit early in July, it was the consensus 
of opinion that a joint defense be made and counsel was 
agreed upon to handle the case, At this time it was further 
agreed to raise a joint defense fund to be placed in the 
hands of a committee of four, to wit, Arthur L. Holmes, 
chairman; Harry A. Gorsuch, A. L. Porter and W. G. Hollis. 
This committee was empowered to collect this fund through 
the several secretaries, to take general charge of the case, 
and to disburse the funds as occasion might require. 

At a meeting of the committee it was agreed that the 
funds should be deposited in the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis in the name of the Lumbermen’s Defense Com- 
mittee, W. G. Hollis, trustee; that the trustee give a surety 
bond in the sum of $5,000, and that all vouchers drawn on 
the funds should bear in addition to the signature of the 
trustee, the counter signatures of all the other members of 
the committee. It having been decided by counsel to demur 
to the indictments, the attorneys for the Government very 
courteously waived personal appearance of the defendants 
and bonds were continued. The demurrer was duly filed on 
the first day of court in September and no further steps 
have yet been taken in that case. Meantime the Government 
has brought three suits in equity, one in Michigan against 
the officers and directors of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation, the Scout Publishing Co. and Arthur L. Holmes 
as publisher of the Scout; one in Colorado against the Colo- 
rado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Lum- 
ber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information; and one in Minne- 
sota against the oflicers and directors of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information, Luke W. Boyce, proprietor of the Northern In- 
formation Bureau, the Lumberman Publishing Co. and Platt 
B. Walter its manager and editor of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumberman. It will be noticed that in each of these cases 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information is made a de- 
fendant, therefore these cases have been taken up by our joint 
counsel, answers have been duly filed, and the cases are now 
practically at issue. As to a description of the purport of 
the cases, the method of procedure and the probabilities as 
to future developments, 1 will leave that to one of our 
counsel, Judge William A. Lancaster, of Minneapolis, who 
will give us a short talk on the subject during this session 
of the convention. 











Investigation on Ready Roofing. 


Early in March the executive committee of our board 
of directors appointed and authorized a committee to investi- 
gate ready rootings. The report of this committee was sub- 
sequently printed and sent to the members. A number of 
allegations having recently been made charging that the 
report was incorrect, the committee submitted to the board 
of directors at its meeting yesterday the data from which 
the report was made up, the conclusions reached and the 
reasons for the same. After careful consideration of the 
whole matter the board unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, The voard of directors of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, through its executive committee, did 
authorize and appoint a committee to investigate the prin- 
ipal rubber rootings handled in the territory of said asso- 
ciation; and 

Whereas, A committee so authorized and appointed did 
investigate and report in printed form, confined to roofing 
strictly, without reference or regard to any manufacturer in 
particular; and 

Whereas, This board is actuated only by a desire to benefit 

its members by the most reliable roofing information pos- 
sible, and while having the utmost confidence in the judg- 
ment of the committee anid in the clean-handed fairness of 
its report, yet as a further evidence of absolute fairness to 
all interested and before finally adopting the report, the 
committee recommends and this board hereby adopts the 
following resolutions: 
That with a view to correcting any alleged 
any kind now in the report, manufacturers or others 
are invited to notify the committee of any errors, 
notification to be in writing setting out the errors in 
i supported by evidence thereof. The correction of 
must be along the same impersonal lines as the 
original report, and under no circumstances will the board or 
the commiitee enter into personalities. 

Resolvec, That whenever any error is thus shown, as full 
publicity shall be given the correction as was given the 

sport. 
‘ That the committee be continued for the pur- 
pose of correcting any errors, if any should be thus de- 














As you all know, our executive committee met in the 
latter part of July and in view of the requirements of the 
hour, and with a view to provide ample funds for future 
needs as well called for an assessment upon all members for 
the creation of a legal fund, the same to be kept entirely 
separate from other tunds and disbursed only upon the order 
of the board of directors. This call met’ with a prompt and 
very gratifying response, and at the proper time a complete 
statement of this fund will be made. 

Under authority of article 10 of our Articles of Associa- 
tion the board of directors slightly amended sections 5 and 
6 of article 6, which changes will be submitted for your 
approval during this convention. 

In my report at our last meeting I gave a hint that 
there was in thought the promotion and organization of a 
great national federation of retail merchants in all lines. 
The unmistakable signs that great aggregations of capital 
were quietly at work to secure control of the distribution of 
all commodities, thereby eliminating the now existing retail 
merchant, have at last awakened at least a portion of the 
retail element to a slight appreciation of what is threaten- 
ing, and so when the call went out for a meeting in Chicago 
for the purpose of organizing a national federation, the re- 
sponse surprised even those who had done the preliminary 
work of arranging for the meeting Roll call showed dele- 
gates representing 216,000 retail merchants organized in 
various state, interstate and national associations. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed and the National Federation of Re- 
tail Merchants was organized. We shall have with us to- 
morrow J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., the secretary 
of this new and greatest factor for the preservation of the 


retail merchant, and he will tell us of its objects and pur- 
poses, and go into detail as to its needs, the part retail 
lumbermen are expected to take in its development and work, 
and having just recently returned from the national Capitol 
where he appeared before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, he can and will tell us some interesting 
things. 
Canada’s Recognition of the Retailer. 

At the great Chicago meeting above referred to the dele- 
gates listened with much interest to the story of how the 
retail merchants of Canada have secured that measure of 
recognition from their government which enables them to 
do much for their own self-preservation. This information 
was given by E. M. Trowern, of Toronto, who is the Do- 
minion secretary ‘of the Retail Merchants Association of 
Canada, and we have been fortunate in securing his promise 
to address this convention tomorrow. I am sure he can con- 
vince you, as he did all those in attendance at the Chicago 
meeting, that had the retail merchants of this country had 
some such organization years ago, we should not now be 
facing government prosecution, and the retail merchant's 
place in the commercial life of our land would now be re- 
ceiving the recognition to which it is entitled. 

During the year inquiries have come from the Coast ask- 
ing dealers for an expression of opinion as to the advis- 
ability of manufacturing but one thickness and two grades 
of shingles, also as to the value of air dried shingles as 


compared to those which have been kiln dried, and whether 


or not it would be a good idea to cease shipping the kiln 
dried article entirely. These are practical questions, and 
should make profitable topics for discussion at this conven- 
tion. 

There is among manufacturers a growing sentiment for 
greater uniformity in: sizes, gages ete., in the manufacture 
of floorings, ceilings ete., and our board of directors was 
asked by the manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association for an expression of opinion on the subject. 
The board was unanimous in saying that in its opinion any 
system of gages and sizes which would be uniform among 
all manufacturers would be welcomed by the retail trade, 
that it was not so much the precise style, location or size 
of the tongue or groove, but rather to have uniformity of 
manufacture among all mills and in all markets. If this 
should be the consensus of opinion of this convention, un- 
doubtedly some expression to that effect would help en- 
courage the idea and hasten its adoption. 


Special Service Department. 


Our special service department is an almost unfailing 
thermometer to indicate the rise and fall of trade above or 
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below its normai volume, and while last year’s record shows 
a decided falling off, this department has nevertheless traced 
over one thousand carload shipments for our members, fol- 
lowing them from point of origin to destination, and in the 
endeavor to locate cars and hasten their movement through, 
tracers have been filed with traffic officials of 104 different 
lines of railroad. Claims for loss, damage and overcharge 
to the number of over sixteen hundred have been collected. 
Special mention should be made of the work done in the 
way of checking paid freight bills for possible errors in 
classification and rate. Many of the above mentioned 
claims were those for overcharge located by this checking 
service, and in nearly every instance the overcharge would 
otherwise have been passed through as correct and unnoticed. 
In bringing before you this feature of the work, it should 
be understood that no charge is made for the service, but 
we are obliged to stipulate that only freight bills dating 
not more than three months back shall be considered as en- 
titled to the checking privilege. In the light of some things 
which this department is accomplishing, it seems passing 
strange that less than half our members are using it. For 
instance, not long ago the inspector for our Insurance Asso- 
ciation. called upon a member who had evidently overlooked 
the special service feature of our work entirely. After talk- 
ing the matter over, the member dug up all his freight bills 
for three months back, and after he had offered to wager 
something that no errors would be found they were sent in 
with request to check and make claims for overcharges. 
You can imagine this member’s surprise and gratification 
when he learned that the result was the collection of over- 
charge claims amounting to nearly enough to pay both his 
annual dues to the association and his assessment for the 
legal fund. To be sure not every member would be able to 
make so large a recovery on three months’ freight bills, but 
it is safe to say that there is scarcely a member in this 
association whose business is not of sufficient volume to 
enable him to recover in this way each year through this 
department more than enough to pay his dues, and to those 
who are not in the habit of checking their own freight bills 
for mistakes in classification and rate these recoveries would 
be just so much clear gain. 

There are no doubt but very few of our members who do 
not handle cement or plaster, or both, and all who do deal 
in these commodities have had more or less experience in the 
difficulties of getting empty sacks back to the factories. It 
is safe to say that hundreds of claims for loss of sacks lie 
pigeon-holed and receiving little or no attention from any 
one, having been filed with local agents and not system- 
atically followed up. With sacks worth 10 cents each de- 
livered at the factory, the following statement which has 
come to_us from a reliable source seems well nigh mar- 
velous. We are told that at one railroad transfer point there 
are piled up in a warehouse over two thousand bundles of 
empty sacks, which so far as the shippers are concerned 
are lost, the tags or other shipping marks having become de- 
tached and all means of identification thus destroyed. Prob- 
ably not one of these bundles contains less than fifty sacks 
and from that up to one hundred. How many of the deal- 
ers who made these shipments and subsequently filed claims 
for loss are still waiting for their money? And this is only 
one transfer point. How many more are there where con- 





ditions are as bad or worse? We learned only a short time 
ago that a certain railroad has deposited with a certain 
cement factory a large quantity of empty sacks, all clews 
to the ownership of which have been lost, and whenever its 
claim department is forced to allow a claim for lost sacks 
shipped to this factory the lost shipment is ostensibly sud- 
denly discovered, the railroad notifies the factory to credit 
the dealer with the sacks, and a corresponding reduction is 
made in the deposit. We had one claim of this sort which 
we followed persistently for over a year and delivery was 
finally made in this way. The Western Classification rate on 
return of empty sacks is half fourth class. A movement is 
now on foot to raise this rate probably to second class, 
thereby quadrupling the rate. We believe this is an injus- 
tice to the trade and have prepared a suitable resolution of 
protest which will be submitted later for your consider- 
ation. If it meets with your approval and is adopted, it 
will be immediately forwarded to the Western Classification 
Committee, now in session at Galveston, Tex. 

Another matter for your consideration is the classification 
on common moldings and window and door frames knocked 
down. ‘These items take third class while doors take fourth 
class. It would seem that neither the cost of handling nor 
the risk of damage in transit should justify a higher clas- 
sification on these items than on doors or flooring. 


A Word in Closing. 


In closing let me urge upon you a serious consideration 
of this National Federation of Retail Merchants about which 
you will hear a good deal during this convention. To those 
of us who have been on the firing lines for years it is plain 
that the retail merchants of this country have been so in- 
different to public opinion that they have allowed it to 
become prejudiced against them through the persistent alle- 
gations of vote-seeking politicians. These mischief-makers, 
safe in the knowledge that the retail merchants as a class 
were doing nothing in self-defense, have become bolder and 
bolder until now on every hand we hear the retailer held 
responsible for the high cost of living. How long, gentle- 
men, are you going to permit this to go on without organized 
pretest? If you are ready to call the halt now, the way is 
open through this National Federation, if it can be so 
equipped as to organize the great army of retail merchants 
into a solid, nonpartisan political body, having its member- 
ship pledged to support for public offices, from that of the 
president down to the smallest in the gift of the people, 
only such men as are willing to recognize the retailer as a 
factor in the commercialism of this land, and who will agree 
to see that he has fair play. Properly organized and financed 
such an organization could control a million votes in this 
country. If you want to know what influence that would 
have towards securing the recognition to which you are en- 
titled, ask some practical politician who knows what busi- 
ness men can do when politically aroused. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

Treasurer George P. Thompson not being present at 
the opening session his report, showing the association’s 
financial condition, was read by Secretary Hollis. The 
following is a summary: 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand January 10, 1911............: $ 2,777.62 
Received from fees and dues to January 10, 1912. 15,977.00 


$18,754.62 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid out on duly approved vouchers. ..$16,198.96 
Balance on hand January 10, 1912.... 2,555.66 
$18,754.62 
After the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports had been 
accepted President Wood announced the appointment of 
committees as follows: 








Auditing 
Plain, Lowa. 

Resolutions—C, A. Finkbine, Des Moines, Iowa; J. W. 
Mahon, St. Paul, and Secretary Hollis. 

Commission—C. H. Ross, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; H. T. 
Alsop, Fargo, N. Dak., and John Knox, Marcus, Iowa. 

Judge William A. Lancaster, of counsel for the mem- 
bers of the Secretaries’ Bureau of Information and also 
representing the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
in the civil suit brought by the Government charging 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, was called upon for a 
short talk on the status of the so-called ‘‘trust cases’’ 
and their prospective outcome. Judge Lancaster out- 
lined the proceedings to date, explaining the policy of 
the defense, and declared emphatically that the acts 
committed by the defendants in these cases were things 
which business men must do in defense of their rights. 
He declared the Government’s various legal actions to be 
suits to compel darkness rather than light, and said that 
while the law could in no way prohibit merchants from 
acting individually in self-defense, the only possible 
result of victory by the Department of Justice would 
be the placing of retail merchants in position where 
they could not get information which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the conduct of their business. In conclusion 
he expressed the belief that the various lumber associa- 
tions made defendants in civil proceedings and the 
secretaries indicted will be able to prove that they have 
been guilty of no wrongdoing and of no violation of the 
antitrust law whatever. 

Following Judge Lancaster’s talk President Wood 
introduced W. G. Pilkington, of Des Moines, Iowa, who 
addressed the meeting on the ‘‘ Retailing of Merchandise 
a Science.’? Mr. Pilkington talked at considerable 
length upon various matters of getting and keeping 
business, advancing many of the ideas which have been 
advocated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its Com- 
munity Builder department. He urged that retailers of 
lumber must become real merchants, must learn that 
their business is governed by certain fixed laws and 
must know what it costs to carry on business before they 
can be successful. He denied that any merchant need 
fear mail order competition if he will conduct his busi- 
ness along scientific merchandising lines. Mr. Pilking- 
ton’s address was reénforced by a number of. stories 
illustrating the points brought out, and proved decidedly 
entertaining and helpful. 

The convention listened to the reading of a resolution 
bearing upon the corporation tax and referred it to the 
resolutions committee. This concluded the business of 
the first session. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Wednesday morning session was called to order 
at 10:30 by the president, who asked Secretary Hollis 
to read a telegram of greetings from the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. After reading the telegram, 
which was signed by H. 8. Stine, Mr. Hollis referred 
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to his report of the day before, in which he had ex- 
plained the action taken by the Board of Directors 
during the year concerning a change in the constitu- 
tion with respect to the bonds of the treasurer. An 
amendment proposed by Mr. Hollis which divided the 
hond of $5,000 into two parts, $3,000 for the treasurer 
and $2,000 for the secretary, was adopted unanimously. 
When this matter had been disposed of, after a few 
introductory remarks Secretary Hollis presented the 
following resolution on the death of W. B. Judson: 


In Memory of W. B. Judson. 
Whereas, Early in the closing month of the last year there 
was recorded the death of that nestor cf retail association 
work, our old friend and associate member, Mr. W. B. Jud- 
son; and 
Whereas, Personally and in his capacity as a lumber news- 
paper man, he was fcr more than a third of a century 
roremost in his advocacy of a high standard of ethics for 
jumbermen, and always gave freely of his time and talents 
in the development of the association idea; and 
Whereas, We. his friends and fellow members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, desire to record at 
this time some expression of our respect, esteem and ap- 
preciation of him and his work; be it therefore 
Resolved, That while we shall sadly miss his ever ready 
‘ounsel and cheer we shall never be unmindful of his force- 
ful, intelligent work for our cause, and while our heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to his family and those who were nearest 
to him we feel a full measure of comfort must be theirs, as 
is curs, in the thought that no man has more endeared 
himself to lumbermen of all classes all over the world 
than he. 


After the reading of the resolution, E. G. Flinn, of 
St. Paul, presented the following resolutions on the 
deaths of Col. William H. Robinson, of Mayville, N. D., 
and John A. Kolbach, of Oskaloosa, Iowa: 


William H. Robinson-John A. Kalbach. 


Whereas, It has come to our knowledge that two of our 
charter members have recently passed over to the great 
beyond; and 

Whereas, It is fitting that we should at this time record 
some expression of our regard; be it therefore 

Resolved, That in the deaths of William H. Robinson, of 
Mayville, N. Dak., and John A. Kalbach, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
we realize the loss of two staunch friends to the great 
principle for which our association stands; and be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we appreciate their 
years of loyalty and support; that we shall always hold 
them in loving remembrance, and that we hereby extend 
1o their families our sincere sympathy and kindest regard. 


Classification of Cement Sacks. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the resolutions 
presented by Mr. Flinn, Secretary Hollis referred again 
to his report regarding the classification of cement 
and plaster sacks, suggesting that a protest be sent 
to the Western Classification Committee. ‘‘The rates,’’ 
Mr. Hollis said, ‘‘are now one-half of fourth class and 
the classification committee is considering a movement 
to abolish that classification and raise the rate to 
second class, making it four times the present rate.’’ 
As the committee is in session at Galveston, Mr. Hollis 
desired that a protest be sent to it for its considera- 
tion. He suggested likewise that it would be well to 
send a protest from the association to the committee 
regarding the less-than-carload rate on mill work con- 
sisting of mouldings, window and door frames, knocked 
down. Mr. Hollis had stated in his report that com- 
mon doors are now rated as fourth class, while mould- 
ings, window and door frames, knocked down, are 
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rated as third class. ‘‘There is no reason,’’ he stated, 
‘‘why mouldings, window and door frames, knocked 
down, should take a higher rate than fourth class.’’ 
The secretary embodied his suggestions in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Returnable Cement and Plaster Bags. 

Whereas, Retail lumber dealers annually handle large 
quantities of cement and plaster, and in their purchase pay 
. price which includes cost, freight and bags, these bags 
veing returnable to the manufacturer; and : 

Whereas, The railroads have for years officially rated ship- 
ments of returned empty sacks at one-half of fourth ciass 
n common with other empty carriers returned, thereby en- 
‘ouraging and fostering the growth of an important industry 
without detriment or loss to themselves; and y 

Whereas, The Classification Committee of the western lines 
of railroad now propose doing away entirely with all pro- 
vision for special ratings on “Carriers: second-hand empty, 
returned,” which proposal if adopted would mean a heavy 
increase in expense to every dealer who returns empty sacks, 
the rate on which would be advanced in the neighborhood of 
100 per cent over present figures; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern 
“umbermen’s Association assembled in this twenty-second 
‘nnual convention, hereby enter a vigorous protest against 
iny change in classification which might result in increased 
reight charges en shipments of empty sacks returned, be- 
lieving as we do that the heretofore and present existing 
ating, hedged about as it is with strict rules and regulations 
nade by the railroads themselves, governing method of 
sundling and shipping, is manifestly fair and reasonable, but 


that the elimination of the present classification on these 
second-hand pags on which freight is twice collected would 
be extremely unreasonable and unjust; and be it further 
Resolved, That as the Western Classification Committee is 
now in session at Galveston, Tex., and will consider the 
subject above set forth, the secretary be instructed to im- 
mediately send a copy of these resolutions to the acting 
chairman, F. J. Hoffman, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 
Canadian Retailers’ Problems. 


At this stage of the proceedings E. M. Trowern, 
Dominion secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, was introduced by President Wood, to 
speak on the subject of codperation among retailers 
in all lines of business. Mr. Trowern declared that the 
retailers of Canada had their problems as well as those 
of the United States. He said that the plan in Canada 
is to handle in the smaller retail lumber associations 
those matters which pertain strictly to the lumber 
business and to turn over to the Dominion federation 
the matters that concern retailers in all lines. It was 
this plan, he said, that was to be followed out in the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants organized in 
Chicago last summer. Mr. Trowern declared that the 
retailers of Canada were keeping well within the law, 
and it was his understanding that not only the retail 
lumber associations but the National Federation of 
Retailers aimed not only to keep within the law but to 
show the general public of the United States that the 
retail business is legitimate and that retailers as busi- 
ness men have rights that must be respected. 

Along this line he said: 

You know, if we can not justify ourselves in being in 
the right kind of business, if the retail business is no 
good and there should be none, then the sooner we get 
out and get into the wholesale business or some other 
kind of business the better. The first thing we have got 
to know is, ‘‘Are we in the right business? Is the retail 
business of this country a necessity or not?” 

Retail Trade for the Retailer. 


As embodying the reasons for the existence of re- 
tailers, Mr. Trowern offered the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, Experience has proven that the most economical 
method of distributing merchandise to the general public is 
through retail dealers, and in order that these retail deal- 
ers May be ready to supply the public readily and con- 
veniently, with whatever they may require, it is necessary 
that they should have a complete knowledge of their business 
and carry assorted stocks in their line, which require prop- 
erly equipped premises with assistants. 

This means the investment of large sums of money, upon 
which they pay taxes to the municipality in which they live, 
and the payment of fixed expenditures, which circulate and 
build up local communities. 

Yith the carrying of these stocks, and the equipment of 
these public conveniences and having to pay these fixed 
expenditures, we consider that it is unfair to us, as retail- 
ers, that those who are manufacturers or wholesalers should 
secure our trade, and sell us their goods, and then solicit 
trade direct from the public, or sell to those persons who 
are not properly equipped, or who are not considered as 
legitimate dealers ; . 

We therefore, in meeting assembled, request that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to every manufacturer, and a 
committee be appointed to impress unon the manufacturers 
the necessity of preventing this practice. 

This resolution, Mr. Trowern explained, had been 
adopted by his association and was considered by the 
Canadian retailers to be of extreme importance to 
them. 

Continuing, Mr. Trowern reviewed the retail situa- 
tion in Canada, showing that in many respects the 
Canadian retailers are in a less favorable position than 
are their fellows in the United States. The lien law 
in Canada, he said, is such that the builder of a house 
can sell it and give good title even when the lumber 
used in construction has not been paid for, and the 
lumberman has no protection whatever. 


Canadian Cement Bag Resolutions. Bs 


Referring to the resolution regarding cement and 
plaster bags, presented by Mr. Hollis, Mr. Trowern 
said that his organization had adopted a similar reso- 
lution, which he read as follows: 

WHEREAS, We pay the sum of 10 cents for each bag con- 
taining cement, whether it is a new or an old bag, and as 
the bags deteriorate in value, we are of the opinion that 
this loss should not be borne entirely by the retailer, and 
that some allowance shouid be made to us by the manufac- 
turers, and that a committee be appointed to interview the 
cement manufacturers, with the object of arriving at a fair 
settlement of this matter. 

Continuing, Mr. Trowern said that those in attend- 
ance should get rid of any notion that they might have 
that the meeting was to be without definite results. 
He declared that the members could rectify anything 
in the association work that they desired to rectify, 
and that the association could and must solve the trade 
problems and make it easier for its members to do 
business right and harder for them to do it wrong. 


-He said: 


I want to tell you gentlemen that there is no liberty 
without law. This business of “I am going to sit by 
myself and attend to my business and let the other fellow 
attend to his’ is all wrong. You are dependent on the 
other fellow but you mustn’t expect that you are going 
to get anything without fighting. Is there any greater 
work than fighting for the preservation of your business 
and trade, and to make it easier for you to do business 
cleaner and give the other man a square deal? It is good 
work and you need it at home right here, and all over 
the United States, and you are going to get it. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the afternoon session Secretary 
Hollis called attention to the fact that D. E. Baker, 
of Traer, Iowa, had been absent from the preceding 
sessions of the convention. Mr. Hollis said that a tele- 
gram had been received from Mr. Baker Tuesday night, 
saying that he did not see how it would be possible 
for him to attend the convention, but the secretary had 
just received another message from Mr. Baker saying 
he would be present Thursday morning, if the train 
got there all right. The secretary also read a telegram 
from W. H. Esworthy, president of the Colorado & 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

After reading the two telegrams President Wood 
introduced J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Retail Merchants. 


After a few preliminary remarks, Mr. Moorhead said 
that he could not come to a lumberman’s meeting with- 
out making a speech first about lumber, continuing: 

I don’t say that because of the 
cupy, but a week or so ago I got a 
lumber journal man, who said I had been in the busi- 
ness so long that I ought to know something about 
the high cost of lumber and I ought -to know the reason of 
it, and be able to tell him, so that he could publish it, and 
I wrote him a letter, which I have here with me today. 1 
am going to read it to you, as there is so much truth in it, 
and it ought to be read and re-read, talked about and re- 
iterated and possibly be printed and sent to all the lumber- 
men so that when a man comes in your place and asks you 
to figure a bill for a modern house, then wonders why it costs 
so much more to build, you can show him why he can’t 
get his modern house at the price his grandfather got a 
house that did not have so many conveniences. His grand- 
father didn’t have the things he did. I am going to read 
you what I wrote. 


Why Building Costs More. 

Mr. Moorehead then read the following: 

I want to give you some figures showing just where 
the “high cost’? comes in. This is a concrete case. The 
house was erected in this city during 1911, and is an 8- 
room modern house. The contract price was $3,700. 
If this house had been erected in this town twenty-six 
years ago when I first went into business, or if it had been 
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erected in the country last year on a good Lafayette 
County farm which has doubled and many times trebled 
in value in the last ten years, the following items of 
cost would not have been added to the original cost 
for the reason that most of the items were not then a 
part of a home or would not now be a part of an average 
country house: 

RO OUIMIGRE SCOMEEROB iy 6 6ickse cecosieibsic onciaseneeeas les eee eecn «ce eee 
By difference in excavating all of basement instead of cellar 








QUE oink. clei ccw ai vine eed e: Cain :dK Copan Wee eae ORE URC EE 25 
By extra on brick foundatiou by reason of excavation entire 
WO oa g dxctacieewcd reeks veseces ay csearusonees ; 75 
By heating plant instead of stoves bought as furniture...... 250 
By sewer connection (none used in country or 26 years ago 
OD area wanes 5a us setcdsaneKsalenackvieacssade es ee 50 
By gas pipe and connections (none used in country or 26 
VGMEN SHON ic ccs cccwsedccceaceucusscchanunesease se aes 25 
By electric fixtures and wiring instead of coal oil lamps..... 175 
By bathroom outfit, not in use generally then or on farm now. 250 
By six closets built in house (instead of wardrobes bought at 
UE ac alcisie: Koi etipewinn Saidie Siete ee. ue a nieie dice aw ee aw ene a pibatelets 150 
By kitchen cabinet and china closet (bought at store)....... sv 
3y sub fioors in house (not formerly used)............ 70 
By hardwood floor, finishing, ete., extra cost over pine floor. . 60 
By extra size of porches (formerly not large or at all 
MOCCMMER EN dvcicuudaawen ee Caner taeens contiuenee ones “AS 150 
$y extra cost of hardwood interior finish and oak stairway.. 40 
By extra hardware, front door locks etc................. ae 25 
By veneered front door and art glass side lights............ 40 
By boxing and paper on outside of house, including work.... 85 
$1,550 


Total cost of extras in this house not absolutely neces- 
sary to its construction and which would not have been 
necessarily added to the cost of a house twenty-six years 
ago, or to the farmhouse of today, $1,550. The $1,550 
deducted from the original contract leaves $2,150 as the 
cost of this same house without the above deductions. 

I think the above answers the question as to the high 
cost of this particular house, and this example is but 
an_ illustration of what are facts in all modern house 
building. 

Again, if this house is erected without all the closets 
and bath room there will be an additional large sleeping 
room, for all of these things take up one room at least 
in almost all modern houses. But the most startling fact 
which I have discovered in this investigation is the 
following: 

I agreed to furnish the bill of lumber for this house 
as erected, not including the interior hardwood finish, 
stairway and front door, for $900. I lost the bill, for my 
competitor took it for less. I went back to my old day 
book for 1886 and figured this bill as nearly as I could 
on the same grades of lumber used then and the same 
profits, and the price was $803.28, and my competitor 
took this bill at the figure of $809. 

This example shows several important facts. It shows 
first, that lumber is being sold today, and at a profit, 
for less than 10 per cent over what it sold for 26 years 
ago. It shows second, that at the price of $900 for 
this bill the lumber cost less than one-fourth the price 
of the original cost of the house. It shows third, that 
lumber has advanced less than any other item of general 
use. It shows fourth, that the “high cost of building”’ 
in these days is due to the demands of modern life for 
modern conveniences which are now considered necessi- 
ties instead of luxuries, and not to the high cost of lum- 
ber. It shows fifth, that a substantial farm house ean be 
erected today at practically the same price as it would 
have cost 26 years ago. It shows sixth, that the labor 
bill upon the modern house is not so much more than 
it was when labor received smaller wages, for the follow- 
ing reasons: At the present time lumber of every kind 
that goes into a house is more nearly prepared for imme-, 
diate use than it was formerly. The framing lumber is 
all sized and ready to put up without extra work by the 
carpenter—in fact it comes cheaper sized ready for use 
than if it were rough and unsized, owing to the saving 
in freight. The finishing lumber is all ready with but 
very little work to “put up in place’ and only requires 
cutting to lengths. In the making of frames, finish, cor- 
nice and such items the modern planing mill has largely 
taken the place of the carpenter and very much re- 
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duced the number of ‘‘days’ work’? by the carpenter 
on the modern house. Therefore the labor bill, espe- 
cially the carpenter work, is not increased as much as 
some would have us believe. It shows seventh, that the 
retail lumbermen are the worst lied about set of mer- 
chants in the country. 

After reading his letter regarding the cost of build- 
ing, Mr. Moorehead outlined briefly the history of the 
National Federation of Retailers, declaring: 

The spirit which promotes this organization and that 
brought about this fighting spirit should come to you 
today, for if ever there was a time when the retail lum- 
ber merchants needed the help of the other merchants 
and should stand shoulder to shoulder it is today, in the 
face of the obstacles and enemies which beset them. We 
never were, in the first place, more eternally right than 
we are today. We never were assailed by so many 
enemies and were never in so great disfavor as we are 
today. 

Mr. Moorehead then referred to the attitude of the 
daily press toward the retailers and said that he was 
unable to understand the attitude of politicians and 
others toward a class of business men who contribute 
so much to the prosperity of the country. 

Continuing his outline of the federation’s history, 
he said that the meeting in Chicago, composed of 232 
delegates, represented 35 states and 15 lines of busi- 
ness, comprising 212,000 members of organizations 
represented, and that if an organization of this kind 
could be successful in Canada it surely could be in 
the United States. The organization is non-partisan, 
non-political, and is designed to safeguard and serve 
the interests of retail merchants in all lines of busi- 
ness. The speaker said that to him it seemed that 
the time had come when the retailers must go into poli- 
ties; not in the sense of indorsing the platform of any 
body but in the sense that the retailers must begin 
to do their own thinking instead of letting others do 
their thinking for them. 

Speaking of the publicity obtained for the associa- 
tion, Mr. Moorehead said that he has been sending 
matter to the trade papers of all classes and these 
publications have given the movement their hearty 
support. Thousands of pages of space have been de- 
voted to the subject of national federation and not 
one sign of discord has appeared. 

Mr. Moorehead desired to assure his listeners that 
the National Federation is not designed in any way 
to supplant the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, or associations in other lines of business, but that 
it is organized to handle those matters that are of 
interest to retailers of all classes. He explained that 
the federation had thought it wise to have a Trepre- 
sentative at W ashington to present matters to the 
Interstate Commerce “Committee holding hearings re- 
garding amendments to the Sherman “Law, and he 
accordingly went to Washington, in December, and 
explained ‘to the committee some of the feelings and 
sentiments of the organization. He was kindly received 
and was particularly pleased with the attitude of the 
committee. He said that he was told that he was the 
first retailer who, for a century and a quarter, has 
faced a congressional committee. 

Mr. Moorehead discussed the proposed parcels post 
law and reviewed briefly the work that has been done 
by the retail merchants throughout the country in 
opposition to it. He declared, however, that the work 
in opposition to parcels post has just begun. He re- 
ferred to the fact that the rural routes are already 
costing the government $30,000,000 annually and said 
that in his opinion the parcels post bill will provide 
for a local parcels post, which will greatly increase 
the expenditures of the rural free delivery, necessi- 
tating a two-horse wagon for the rural route instead 
of a one-horse. He declared also that when the roads 
are bad, as they will be in some sections, the rural 
mail carrier can not make a trip of twenty-five miles 
in less than a week. 

One thing that is needed, the speaker said, is a 
‘pure advertising law’’ which will compel mail order 
houses to tell the truth. A movement along this line 
has been made, he said, by the banking commissioners 
of Kansas, who secured the passage of a law provid- 
ing that no scheme could enter the state without being 
submitted to the commissioners for approval. The 
banking commissioners report that they have saved 
their people several millions of dollars since the pass- 
ing of that law. 
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Another important factor in the campaign against 
parcels post, the speaker declared, is the country 
newspaper. He said that the retail dealer can not 
live without the newspaper and the newspaper cer- 
tainly would starve to death without the retailer. 


Community Organizations Proposed. 

Continuing Mr. Moorehead said: 

Now, gentlemen, what can you do about it as individ- 
uals? In the first place you can go from here and you 
can organize a local association in your community. You 
can go from here into your community and form an 
association. You are perhaps the best man in your lo- 
ecality to start this. It can become a state federation 
and later a part of the National federation, and that 
is going to be a rock upon which this organization can 
depend if it is to be a success. It can not be run if we 
had a million dollars to run it with, if it is only tq be 
run on the top and not on the bottom. 


Handling Builders’ Supplies. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Moorehead’s address, 
President Wood introduced W. T. Rosseter of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who addressed the convention on 
‘*Modern Methods of Handling Builders’ Supplies.’’ 

Mr. Rosseter told of the merging of three large 
builders’ supply companies in Cleveland in 1909 and 
the methods they adopted to reduce expense, increase 
efficiency and improve the quality of their output. 
Mr. Rosseter emphasized the importance of reducing 
as much as possible the handling charges connected 
with the sale of lime and plaster and touched briefly 
upon other phases of his subject. 


Affiliation With the National Federation. 


At this stage E. G.. Flinn took the floor and asked 
that the association go on record with respect to its 
attitude toward the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants. He referred to the addresses by Messrs. 
Trowern and Moorehead and moved that the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association instruct its officers 
and directors to take the steps necessary to affiliate 
with the National federation. Mr. Flinn’s motion was 
seconded and carried. 

After a short discussion of the financial support re- 
quired by the National Federation, Secretary Hollis 
read a letter from the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, asking an expression of the association on 
the question of making red cedar shingles of one 
thickness and two grades. This subject aroused con- 
siderable discussion and finally was referred to the 
secretary, for a referendum vote in writing from all 
members. This action was taken at the suggestion of 
Secretary Hollis for the reason that the attendance 
at the convention did not fully represent the territory. 
After the adoption of this motion the convention ad- 
journed until Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—At this morning’s ses- 
sion of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, the 
committee on nominations made the following report: 

Your present officers and directors are now engaged in de- 
fending themselves individually and as your representatives, 
against the equity suit brought by the Government. Under 
the circumstances we believe that the members of this as- 
sociation can show them at this time no more fitting assur- 
ance of their confidence and backing than by continuing all 
of them in office. To that end your committee therefore 
recommends that the rules be suspended and the terms of 
the officers and directors of this association be extended one 
year. 

tespectfully ANS 
H. Ross, 
aaay T. ALS 
JOHN KNOX, | 

When this report was submitted, President Wood said 
that he had intended not to stand for reélection, but un- 
der the circumstances he would do so. He thanked the 
association for this expression of confidence. 

G. W. Dulany, jr., of Clinton, Iowa, first vice presi- 
dent of the Federation of Iowa Retail Merchants, made a 
brief address on the movement for a national federation 
and urged that Jumbermen in all sections of the country 
join in the work among their fellow merchants. Mr. 
Dulany explained that it was no part of the plan of the 
National federation to interfere with the work of exist- 
ing organizations. He said that in some sections there 
had been a disposition on the part of other merchants to 
resent the activity of the lumbermen in the matter of 
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organizing, this sentiment being due to a belief that the 
lumbermen were seeking aid in their contest with the 
Government. The speaker said, however, that when the 
lumbermen had explained to other retail’ merchants that 
they were abundantly able to take care of themselves in 
this fight, the situation had been cleared and no further 
difficulty is expected in that direction. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Dulany’s talk, the report of 
the auditing committee was received and adopted. This 
report covered the same ground as was covered by the 
treasurer’s report. 

The report of the resolutions committee was received 
and the resolutions proposed by Secretary Hollis, on the 
classification of empty sacks, millwork and molding, and 
the resolutions of parcels past and corporation tax, were 
adopted unanimously. They follow: 


Less Than Carload Freight Charges. 


Whereas, It is the experience of all retail lumber dealers 
that a very large percentage of their less than carload 
freight charges every year are paid on shipments of mill- 
work consisting of common doors, mouldings, window and 
door frames knocked down; and 

Whereas, On all these, with the exception of doors, charges 
are assessed on the third class rate, while experience shows 
conclusively that neither the cost of handling nor the risk 
of damage in transit justifies a higher classification on any 
of this material thin on doors and flooring, which are rated 
fourth class under the Official Western Classification No, 50 
now in effect; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, assembled at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in twenty-second annual convention, believe a reduction 
from third to fourth class on common mouldings and door 
and window frames knocked down, when shipped in less 
than car lots, is proper, right and just, and hereby recom- 
ment and urge such reduction by the Western Classification 
Committee of the railroad companies; and be it further 

Resolved, To secure the prompt and formal consideration 
and adoption thereof, the secretary be instructed to at once 
forward a copy of these resolutions to the said Classification 
Committee now in session at Galveston, Tex, 


Parcels Post Iniquity. 


Whereas, Our national congress still has under considera- 
tion the enactment of what is known as the Parcels Post 
Bill, and 

Whereas, This association has repeatedly gone on record 
as opposed to any legislation of this nature; and 

Whereas, Further study of this subject has convinced us 
that the adoption by this nation of any plan for the exten- 
sion of the Postal Service in this direction would be in its 
operation disastrous to the small merchants of the country; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
in annual convention assembled, hereby reiterates its former 
declarations in protest against the bill now under considera- 
tion by Congress, or any bill which shall involve this Govern- 
ment in the business of carrying merchandise by mail beyond 
the limits now provided in present regulations. 

Special Excise Tax on Corporations. 

Whereas, The special excise tax imposed by Section 30 of 
the Act of Congress of August 5, 1909, on corporations, joint 
stock companies, associations and insurance companies, known 
as the ‘‘Corporation Tax’ has been declared constitutional; 


and 

Whereas, The provisions of the law relating to the making: 
of returns demand that December 31 shall be the date at 
which all corporaticns and companies coming within the 
scope of the law shall conclude their fiscal years for the 
purpose of this assessment; and 

Whereas, It is a recognized maxim of taxation that the 
effective administration of laws relating to taxation should 
involve as little inconvenience as possible upon those re- 
quired to make returns thereunder; and 

Whereas, A large percentage of the corporations and com- 
panies to be taxed have found it expedient to close their 
fiscal years when inventories are lowest, or when season 
business is at an end, and have determined their fiscal years: 
in accordance with their necessities at dates other than 
December 81, and can not without great expense and a com- 
plete disorganization of their business and accounting alter 
their fiscal arrangements; and 

Whereas, Many classes of business can not present other 
than a rough estimate of their stocks and financial position 
except at the close of their logically fixed fiscal years; and 

Whereas, It has been declared by the Attorney General of 
the United States that in the future there shall be no 
elasticity in the application of the law, and tnat accurate 
returns as of December 31 must be made and subscribed 
under oath; and 

Whereas, The purposes of the Government can be served 
without detriment to itself by rendering the application of 
the law simple, practicable and least onerous to the corpora- 
tions and companies taxed; therefore be it 

Reso!ved, That the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
urges upon Congress the imperative need for an amendment 
of the “Corporation Tax Law,’’ whereby it shall be made 
permissible for corporations and companies to make returns 
as of the close of their individual fiscal years, to the end that 
obedience to the law be rendered least burdensome, and 
aecurate compliance with its provisions possible, thereby 
conducing to the benefit of the Government and public; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the attention of Senators and Representa- 
tives from ‘the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
South Dakota be directed to House Bill No. 14489, intro- 
duced by Congressman Harrison of New York, and said 
Senators and Representatives are hereby urged to do all 
within their power, including the casting of their own votes, 
to secure the prompt adoption of this measure. 


After short talks on various subjects, the convention 
adjourned to be followed by a meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association. 





J. W. 


BARRY, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA; 
Director Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
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LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
MEETS. 


When the meeting of the insurance association was 
called to order John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
moved that the three directors of the insurance associa- 
tion, whose terms were expiring—J. H. Queal, A. M. 
Sheldon, and 8S. H. Bowman, all of Minneapolis—he re- 
lected for another year. Mr. Barry, in making his mo- 
tion, said that the ability shown by the directors fully 
deserved this recognition on the part of the association. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

As the result of a question put by Mr. Barry, Secretary 
Hollis called attention to some features of the insurance 
association’s work. He referred particularly to the ef- 
fective work of the field agent in securing the correction 
of conditions in the yards that had increased the fire 
hazard. Mr. Hollis cited instances in which an agent had 
roused the municipal authorities to action and in some 
cases had secured a remedying of conditions. In direct 
reply to Mr. Barry’s question, the secretary said that 
the surplus of the association at the present time is 
$90,000 and will soon reach $100,000, allowing of a re- 


duction on the assessment. The secretary said that the 
association’s success had far exceeded his expectations. 


Report of Finance Committee. 

A report of the finance committee approved the annual 
statements of the secretary and treasurer, showing cash 
and receipts for the year ended December 31 to be $182,- 
452.43; disbursements, including costs of administration, 
$155,746.08, leaving cash in the bank to the amount of 
$26,706.35. On the adoption of the finance committee’s 
report, the insurance association adjourned. 


BANQUET, LUMBER, SASH AND DOOR 
SALESMEN. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 18.—The annual banquet 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men was held at the Radisson Hotel this evening, eighty 
being in attendance. The feature of the evening was the 
showing by stereopticon pictures of the Old Salesman in 
the trade, this being accompanied by a recitation of 
appropriate poetry, Later a program of general speak- 
ing was given, including A. N. Wheeler, Emmet T. 


White, Harry T. Osgood, T. P. Montfort, jr., G. E. Isen- 
berger, Platt B. Walker and J. F. Hayden. Additional 
features of the program were parodies on popular songs, 
one entitled ‘‘ Where the Mississippi Flows,’’ a parody 
of ‘‘Where the River Shannon Flows,’’ being particu- 
larly good. This parody was composed by E. T. White, 
a speaker of the evening. 

A thoroughly good time was indulged by all present 
and as the menu, prepared by Jack Hayden, was so 
arranged as to keep all guessing what they would get 
next, it added greatly to their pleasure, 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, W. G. Hollis was reélected secretary and 
George P. Thompson, treasurer. The meeting of the 
board of directors of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Association resulted in the following officers being re- 
élected: J. H. Queal, president; A. M. Sheldon, vice 
president; S. H. Bowman, treasurer, and W. G. Hollis, 
secretary. ; 


ATTENDANCE AT NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Retail Lumbermen. 
A 

John Adams, Winnor-Adams Co., Pettibone, N. D. 
pe _— = State Lumber Co., White Rock, S. D. 
John Aberg, Aberg & Wallmark Lumber Co., Chisago City, Minn. 
eas Ws Albrecht, Long Prairie, Minn. % ‘i 
, a Allison, Eastern Minnesota Lumber Co., Anoka, Minn. 
Otto Alquist, J. H. Queal & Co., Thompson, Iowa. 
Eli Allen, Citizens Lumber Co., Centerville, Iowa. 
C. C. Allen, C. C. Allen & Co., Ada, Minn. 
H. J. Alsop, Interior Lumber Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 
R. E, Alsaker, Benson Lumber Co., Benson, Minn. 


D. W. Armstrong, James Armstrong Lumber Co., Dyersville, Iowa. 


John T. Arthur, H. W. Ross Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Harry Asplin, Imperial Eley. Co., Brentford, S. D. 
B 
M. W. Boelter, L. P. Dolliff & Co., Minneapolis. 
J. Bollig, Towner, N. Dak. 
Franker Balzer, Mountain Lake, Minn. 
L. H. Biddick, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Rockford, Iowa. 
H. W. Bischel, J. H. Queal & Co., Menno, S. Dak. 
S. C. Bowman, Rothsay. Minn. 
E. A. Beebe, Beebe Lumber Co., Hampton, Iowa. 
J. W. Burt, C. H. Chase Lumber Co., Forsyth, Mont. 
Fred A. Bond, Alexandria, S. Dak. 
H. R. Barber, Citizens Lumber Co., Denver, Iowa. 
B. D. Bascomb, Clark, S. Dak. 
W. M. Brooks, Brooks Lumber Co,, Waverly, Iowa. 
F. M. Blythe, Rogers Lumber Co., Regina, Sask. 
Charles J. Boyle, Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
B. C. Bowman, S. H. Bowman Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
J. M. Blanchard, McDonald & Blanchard, Lone Rock, Iowa. 
C. G. Bracher, C. G. Bracher Lumber Co., Garner, Iowa. 
John W. Beck, Shakopee, Minn. 
W. H. Burke, North Iowa Lumber Co., Algona, Iowa. 
Fred Bauman, J. H. Queal & Co., Ceylon, Minn. 
W. J. Bruce, Bruce-Edgerton Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
W. E. Bertram, Bertram-Wright Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
M. J. Bjornstead, John D. Young Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
E. C. Barton, J. H. Queal Co., Minneapolis. 
J. Benesch, Langworthy Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
R. G. Buckman, Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
A. F. Buckley, McCullough, Kuhn, Atkinson Co., Minneapolis. 
H. T. Bonham, Curtis & Yale Co., Minneapolis. 
. O. Butler, Citizens Lumber Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
M. I. Bjornsted, John D. Young Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
S. B. Bellamy, Bellamy, Gates, Dawson Co., Nashua, Iowa. 
A. E. Blycker, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Blooming Prairie, Minn. 
S. H. Bowman, 8S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
S. H. Bowman. jr., 8S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Wm. Baack, J. H. Queal & Co., Woden, Iowa. 
B. C. Burrows, Burrows Lumber Co., Buffalo, Minn. 
Geo. W. Burrows, Burrows Lumber Co., Buffalo, Minn. 
W. A. Buholz, New Wabasha Lumber Co., Wabasha, Minn. 
S. Brown, Rhame Lumber Co., Rhame, N. D. 
Arthur H. Barnard, Barnard & La Pointe, Downing, Wis. 
G. E. Bickford, Lyman-Irwin Lumber Co., Wayzata, Minn. 
Cc. L. Buckton, The Citizens Lumber Co., Ames, Iowa. 
Wm. Bruchholz, Lampert Lumber Co., Morgan, Minn. 
J. H. Bickert, Citizens Lumber Co., Albia, Iowa. 
John A. Bovey, Bovey-Shute Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
N. A. Brown, Central Lumber Co., Kimball, Minn. 
J. A. Bakken, Carne Bros. Lumber Co., Faribault, Minn. 


= 


Walter C. Buchanan, W. C. Buchanan Lumber Co., Letcher, S. D. 


S. Berglund, 8. Berglund Lumber Co., St. Paul 


C. D. Collins, Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

C. E. Carhart, Carhart Lumber Co., Mapleton, Iowa. ° 

E. B. Chapman, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Riceville, Iowa. 
J. Christenson, Inter State Lumber Co., Hampton, Iowa. 
James Carlson, Lampert Lumber Co., New Richland, Minn. 
John Q. Chapman, Citizens Lumber Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
fdward E. Clark, Clark Lumber Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 

Fred D. Cady, Mitchell, Iowa. 

C. H. Carpenter, Carpenter-Webster Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
D. F. Clark, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

G. W. Christie, M. J. O’Reilly, Taylors Falls, Minn. 

F. W. Clansing, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Parkersburg, Iowa. 
H. ©. Christopherson, Inter State Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wis. 
David J. Craig, Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

J. E. Conrad, Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

S. C. Close, J. Neils Lumber Co., Cass Lake, Minn. 

W. I. Carpenter, W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

J. H. Coloton, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 

Con Crowley, Northern Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Burt J. Clark, Red River Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

G. W. Caruforth, Carr-Collier Co., St. Paul. 

L. B. Craven, Radford Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. A. Cassidy, Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Elmer L. Chew, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. B. Chase, Park Rapids Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

H. H. Collins, Tacoma Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. F. Cutting, HHayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Stewartville, Minn. 
G. H. Chilton, Liberty Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

R. A. Countryman, Mandan Mercantile Co., Mandan, N. D. 
W. E. Coskran, Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Frank Chermak, Chatfield Lumber Co., Chatfield, Minn. 
John F. Carlson, Thompson-McDonald Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
John Carlson, R. Menzel & Co., Odessa, Minn. 

F. L. Cundy, Central Lumber Co., Howard Lake, Minn. 
Geo. F. Constans, Weyerhaeuser & Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 
D. S. Coleman, The Saizer Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


D 
T. G. Dolliff, L. P. Dolliff & Co., Minneapolis. 
J. E. Dennis, Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
N. E. Dahl, Alta Lumber Co., Alta, Iowa. 
W. J. Dixon, W. J. Dixon Lumber Co., Sac City, Iowe. 
Cc. W. Derr, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
John Dower, Dower Lumber Co., Wadena, Minn. 
John Danielson, St. Anthony & Dakota Elev. Co., Inverness, Mont. 
F,. W. Dahlmeier, Dahlmeier Bros., Ihlen, Minn. 
G. W. Dulany, jr., Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
Edmund Dugstad, Chester, Iowa. 
J. E. Donaher, Caledonia Lbr. Co., Caledonia, Minn. 
W. H. Day, Imperial Elevator Co., Minneapolis 
Charles E. Dragoun, Citizens Lumber Co., Ames, Iowa. 
William Dragoun, Citizens Lumber Co., Toledo, Iowa. 
J. S. Daniels, Davis & Daniels, Mitchell, S. Dak. : 
W. A. Dahlgren, Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
G. S. Davis, jr., Thief River Falls Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
F. A. Duncan, Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Minneapolis. 
L. H. Drews, Learned Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
J. E. Dougherty, J. E. Dougherty Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
A. W. Dunning, Curtis & Yale Co., Minneapolis. 
J. F. Daubenberger, Daubenberger Bros., McGregor, Iowa. 


& 


E 
C. J. Eckmann, Henderson Bros. Lumber Co., Henderson, Minn. 


Cc. H. Entsminger, J. A. Smith Lumber Co., Chamberlin, S. Dak. 
Edwin G. Erlandson, Erlandson Lumber Co., Hettinger, N. Dak. 
Fred A, Everts, E. A. Everts & Son, Battle Lake, Minn. 
F. J. Erredge, Bowman Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
J. P. Easton, St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
L. R. Elsroad, Sound Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
C. H. Erickson, Three States Cedar Co.. Minneapolis. 
. W. Eddy, Eddy Lumber Co., Minncapolis. 
. A, Eddy, Carr Collier Co., Minneapolis. 
. B. Eddy, Eddy Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
A. Elliott, Larson Lumber Co., Tremont, Neb. 
L, M. Ekern, Laird Norton Yards, Northfield, Minn. 
C. E. English, Midand Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis. 
Herman Engler, H. Engler Lumber Co., Lester Prairie, Minn. 
C. M. Emmons, Eclipse Lumber Co., Austin, Minn. 
F 
Carl G. Forberg, H. W. Ross Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
G. Fins, Winnor Torgerson Lumber Co., Turtle Lake, N. Dak. 
J. A. Fialke, Lampert Lumber Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
G. I, Feton, Jamestown, N. Dak. ; 
John Freymann, Dyersville, Iowa. 
H, Fitzgerald, Plover Lumber Co., Plover, Iowa. 
S. M. Furrow, Fullerton Lumber Co., Wessington Springs, S. Dak. 
. A. Farrington, Rogers Lumber Co., Fessenden, N. Dak. 
. F. Fehleisen, Fehleisen Rosacker Lumber Co., Boone, Iowa. 
L, D. French, Range Lumber Co., Chisholm, Minn. 
C, A. Finkbine, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
C. M. French, Independent Grain & Lumber Co., Mason City, Iowa. 
J. L. Foster, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 
R. T. Feltus, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
J. T. Fryer, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
W. W. Fulton, Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
H. B. Fuller, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 
F. H. Flatau, Minneapolis. 
H. G. Foster, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
M. D. Fancher, M. D. Fancher Lumber Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
C. Finch, La Moure, N. D. 
John A. Ferguson, Bunday & Ferguson, Dennison, Minn. 
Jer. F. Fries, Winnor-Torgerson Lumber Co., Toronto, S. D. 
Franklin Floete, Floete Lumber Co., Spencer, Iowa. 
G 
C. I. Grina, Stenergon Bros. Lumber Co., Borup, Minn. 
T. M. Geier, Geier Lumber Co., Ortonville, Minn. 
J. J. Geib, Morris Lumber Co., Morris, Minn. 
H. P. Goertz, H. P. Goertz Lumber Co., Mountain Lake, Minn. 
P. M. Goertz, H. P. Goertz Lumber Co.. Mountain Lake, Minn. 
A. H. Glade, C. E. McGowan Estate, Milbank, S, Dak. 
H. E. Glover, Floete Lumber Co., Spencer, Iowa. 
D. L. Glenn, J. H. Queal Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
H. E. Gipson, MeMullin Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
I. C. Gilman, Peter Mintener Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
E. J. Gillouly, Foster Latimer Lumber Co., Melen, Wis. 
G. Gerstenhauer, McCulloch, Kuhn, Atkinson Co., Minneapolis. 
Ed Gable, Fay Bros. Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
John Gilles, Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn. 
P. R. Gray, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 
P. D. Gilger, Radford Co., Duluth, Minn. 
FE. J. Garland, Larson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
FE. A. Griswold, Shepard-Traill Co., Minneapolis. 
J. A. Gray, Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Dan Garber, Barndt Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
David E. Geier, Geier Lumber Co., Ortonville, Minn. 
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H. W. Hendrickson, Jones-Hendrickson Lumber Co., Royal, Iowa. 
R. M. Harrison, Inter State Lumber Co., Hampton, Iowa. 

P. J. Harvey, Harvey Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 

W. H. Heinig, John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
H. A. Hart, Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Co., Stanton, N. Dak. 
R. T. Hart, Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

F. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

J. A. Hawkinson, Lake & Hawkinson, Copas, Minn. 

H. Hansen, Hansen Lumber Co., Franklin, Minn. 

Cc. E. Hargrow, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., Fairmont, Minn. 

A. E. Hough, Central Lumber & Coal Co., Dubuque, Towa. 

L. Hirschy, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., Pipestone, Minn. 
George S. Hage, S. Hage Lumber Co., Madelia, Minn. 

F. L. Hampson, Wild Rice Lumber Co., Ada, Minn. 

W. G. Hopps, Hopps Hardware & Lumber Co., Rush City, Minn. 
J. E. Hennessey, J. E. Hennessey & Co., Excelsior, Minn. 

E. W. Hyde, C. H. Chase Lumber Co., Almont, N. Dak. 

E. W. Heyer, W. H. Heyer & Son, Sumner, Iowa. 

George L. Hudson, Fullerton Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

©. L. Hartinger, Maxwell, Iowa. 

Otto G. Hein, Cahill & Lampert, Janestville, Minn. 

Tt. F. Hickey, Lampert Lumber Co., Waldorf, Minn. 

Alfred D. Hull, Mathew Hall, St. Cloud, Minn. 

€. H. Halvorson, Thomas-Halvorson Lumber Co., St. James, Minn. 
Tohn Henck, Everly Lumber & Grain Co., Everly, Iowa. 

Vitor E. Holm, Monson Bros. & Holm, New London, Minn. 
W. J. Huch, Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

L. H. Hauer, Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

&. J. Hauge, North Star Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Ira D. Hammond, Citizens Lumber Co., Winterset, Iowa. 

P. Harvey, Roberts Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 4 

J. BE. Hanson, Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb. 
John C. Hill, John C. Hill Lumber Co., St. Paul. 

J. R. Howier, Carr Collier Co., Minneapolis. 

J. W. Horner, Farley-Loetscher Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Frank A. Halada, Radford Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. G. Hayes, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 

L. L. Hill. Page & Hil Co., Minneapolis. | 

R. W. Hasslen. F. H. Lewis, Minneapolis. 

W. C. Howe, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

0. F. Hexmann, Carr Collier Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. E. Huntley, Curtis & Yale Co., Minneapolis. 

H. A. Hing, Farley-Loetscher Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

J. D. Hayford, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Fargo. 

H..A. Heidel. Standard Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. 

H. P. Holen, Holen & Bjornsrud, Hazel, S. D. 

Geo. TI. Hauser, Hauser Lumber Co.,: Fairfax, Minn. 

J. H. Huntington, Laird Norton Yards, Winona, Minn. 

G. L. Heegaard. Mandan Mere. Co., Minneapolis. 

Geo. E. Henry, Henry Bros., West Bend, Iowa. 

0. C. Halverson, Brandt, 8 
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W. W. Howard. Howard, Scbhnieders Lumber Co., Pocahontas, Iowa. 


J. E. Hevdt, Weyerhaeuser & Co., Sargeant, Minn. 

sels RB. Hanson. Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Viborg, s. D. 
Chas. Hasslen, Jas. A. Smith Lumber Co., Ortonville. ‘Minn. 

C. FE. Heisey, Mower County Lumber Co., Austin, Minn. 

E. N. Huddleston, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Wessington, S. D. 
A. M. Hange, The City Lumber Co., Mandan, N. D. 

W. R. Hurtt, Rudd Lumber Co., Zimmerman, Minn. 


! 
William Innes, Christianson Innes Lbr. Co., Hinckley, Minn. 
I. G. Iverson, Houston, Minn. 
Ww. S. Tvem, W. S. Ives Lumber Co., Annandale, Minn. 
C. E. Isenberger, Potlatch Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


J 
F. W. Jones, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Smithland, Iowa. 
————— Clarks Grove Lumber & Hardware Co., Clarks Grove, 
Minn. 
Cc. L. Johnston, J. C. Johnston & Co., Luverne, Minn, 
A. M. Jensen, Lampert Lumber Co., St. Peter, Minn. 
H. A. Joiner, The Hand-Fischer Lumber Co., Maquoketa, Iowa, 
Cc. A. Jolun, Western Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
Theodore Jacobs, J. H. Queal & Co., Bancroft, Iowa. 
J. R. Jordan, Fullerton Lumber Co., Mitchell, S. Dak. 
A, C. Johnson, Central Lumber & Coal Co., Dubuque, lowa. 
Thomas Jacobson, Salzer Lumber Co., Fairmont, N. Dak. 
H. Jacobson, J. H. Queal & Co., Triumph, Minn. 
Milton L. Johnston, C. W. Adams Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
W. S. Jamieson, Minneapolis. 
H. W. Joy, Curtis & Yale Co., Minneapolis. 
G. A, Jones, King & Jones, Minneapolis. 
C. E. Johnston, F. E. Reynoldsi & Co., Minneapolis. 
If. S. Johnson, H. 8S. Johnson Co., Minneapolis. 
Peter Jensen, Midland Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis. 
E. M. Jackson, L. R. Welles Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Edw. Jostad, Melham Bros., Watertown, S. D. 
Thomas A. Jirik, Sklucazek Bros., Lonsdale, Minn. 
H. L. Jensen, Zimmerman, Minn. 
G. H. Jamison, Jamison Lumber Co., Oelwein, Iowa. 
E. J. Johnson, Northwood Mfg. Co., Northwood, Iowa. 
Fred Jones, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. Paul. 
K 
D. P. King, jr., Imperial Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 
Thomas L. Kelly, De Graff Lumber Co., De Graff, Minn. 
John Knox, Thomas Patton, Marcus, lowa. 
J. H. Know, Thomas Patton, Primghar, Iowa. 
J. C. Krause, Lampert Lumber Co., Pemberton, Minn. 
N. T. Knott, H. H. Neuenberg & Co., Danube, Minn. 
T. F. Kenneally, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Jesup, Iowa. 
John Kingsley, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., Madison, S. Dak. 
J. L. Krogstad, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. 
F. A. Kingsley, Citizens Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
J. W. Kirkpatrick, Central Lumber & Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
H. L. Kingsbury, John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
John F. Krenin, H. E. Westerman Lumber Co., Montgomery, Minn. 
F. A. Klinger, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Fairbank, Iowa. 
H, A. Knoll, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
A. I. Kellogg, Northland Pine Co., Minneapolis. 
P. H. Knolk, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
. A. Knudson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
*. A. Kingsley, Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
. L. Krueger, A. L. Krueger Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
0. A. Kays, Metz Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
W. T. Keith, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
A. W. King, King & Jones, Minneapolis. 
W. H. Kemper, jr., Eddy Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
William Krekow, North Star Lumber Co., Streeter, N. D. 
Cc. A. Kennedy, Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
D. E. Kiser, D. E. Kiser Lumber Co., Durand, Wis. 
N. E. Kummer, Thompson-McDonald Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
H. E. Kennedy, Hayes-Lucag Lumber Co., Wessington Springs, 
S. Dak. 
& 


T. M. Lally, J. H. Queal Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

B. F. Leinfelder, J. H. Queal & Co., Minneapolis. 

L. S. Larson, Reliance Lumber Co., Pine City, Minn. 

H, C. Larson. St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., Climax, Minn. 
L. Lampert, Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. C. Lauren, Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Arthur Loynachan, Smith & Wyman Co., Minneapolis. 

Fred A. Lewis, Radford Co., Duluth. 

G. I. Langworthy, Crookston Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

I. B. Le Visconte, Carr Collier Co., Minneapolis. 

J. R. Lenox, Lenox Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

H. L. Laliberte, Superior Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis. 

c. J. Larson, American Lumber & Cedar Co., Minneapolis. 
William Leighton, Learned Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

G. E. Lang, Minneapolis. 

Cc. O. Lipp, Loetscher-Jaeger Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
C. E. Learned, Learned Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. E. Long, Carr Collier Co., Minneapolis. 

J. Lampert, Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. Lampert, Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Otto E. Leider, Lampert Lumber Co., Sanborn, Minn. 

0. T. Litchfield, J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Mitchell, S. Dak. 
George Leiter, John D. Young Lumber Co., Fairmont, Minn. 

P. W. Larson, Western Lumber Co., Clinton, Minn. 

George O. Lee, Minn. & Iowa Lumber Co., Mahnomen, Minn. 
Cc. W. Laughlin, Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

W. J. Lowrie, J. A. Smith Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

W. H. Lord, Foley Lumber Co., Foley, Minn. 

J. J. Laughlin, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Tracy, Minn. 

J. W. Lueas, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Winona, Minn, 

0. F. Lindquist, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
J. A. Lind, Laird Norton Co., Winona, Minn. 

G. A. Liebenstein, C. E. McGowan Lumber Co., Milbank, 8S. Dak. 
Peter Larson, Johnson & Larson Co., Atwater, Minn. 

W. F. Liedloff, Lampert Lumber Co., Mankato, Minn. 

A. D. Loffer, J. H. Queal & Co., Beresford, S. Dak. 

R. T. Landon, Liberty Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Martin Lund, Lund Lumber Co., Barrett, Minn. : 

0. J. Lundsten, The Lundsten Lumber Co., Delano, Minn. 

Pp, N. Larson, Melham Bros. Lumber Co., Florence, S. D. 
L. E. Lambert, Jas. A. Smith Lumber Co., Renville, Minn. 
A. J. Levander, Stacy, Minn. 

L. E. Larson, Cokato, Minn. : 

J. L. Lally, L. R. Welles Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

C. E. Larson, Larson Bros. Lumber Co., Winthrop, Minn. 
O. WU. Larson, Atwater Lumber Co., Atwater, Minn. 

S. H. Little, Central Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


M 


R. S. Merchek, J. E. Hennessey Co., Hopkins, Minn. 

H. E. Miller, The St. Anthony & Dak. Elev. Co., Minneapolis. 
W. M. Morrow. Phoenix Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. J. MeDonald, C. J. Queal Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

0. P. McDonald, Burt, Iowa. 

J. G. Martner, S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

J. M. Malone, MeMullin Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

F. W. Moulton, Superior Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapilis. 
John Moore, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

G. E. Morey, Superior Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis. 

R. H. Mintener. Peter Mintener Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Fred Monson, Monson Bros. & Holm, New London, Minn. 
M. Mahlun, Mahlun Lumber Co., Brainerd, Minn, 

Charles Masters, Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

R. Menzel, R. Menzel & Co.,, Odessa, Minn. 

W. M. Maynard, Lyman-Irwin Lumber Co., Excelsior, Minn. 
W. G. Middleton, A. C. Shadbolt Estate, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Mathew Hall, St. Cloud, Minn. 


(Concluded on page 64.) 
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WOOD PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION IN CONFERENCE. 


Annual Meeting of an Unusually Important Body—Real Light on Vitally Interesting Subjects—Tie Preservation, 
Wood Block Paving and Other Subjects Discussed. 


Members of the Wood Preservers’ Association met at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, this week for a three days’ 
conference, the occasion being the annual meeting of the 
organization. Of the 96 wood preserving plants in the 
United States practically all are members of the asso- 
ciation. This is a working organization. The plans on 
which its affairs are conducted are thoroughly business- 
like and progressive. 

Each year consideration is given to the more impor- 
tant problems of the industry. Subjects are assigned 
to a leader, who submits his views. These are published 
in pamphlet form and distributed to the membership 
prior to the annual. Everyone interested in the ques- 
tion has opportunity to compare the arguments or state- 
ments made by the leader of the discussion with his own 
experience and to commend or disagree with the conclu- 
sions reached. Perhaps no better idea of the scope of 
the work can be given than by listing some of the sub- 
jects covered. The program in part called for the fol- 
lowing papers and a thorough and systematic discussion 
of them: 

“Production of Wooden Cross Ties,” by A. R. Joyce. _ % 

“Economical Material for Beat and Barge Construction, 
presented by E. Hageboeck, United Siates engineer in 
charge of cre xy operations at Rock Island, Il. - 

“Cutting and Seasoning Timber,” by A. Meyer, supervisor 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy tie plant at Galesburg, 
Illinois. , ‘ i “ 

“Scientific Management of Timber Preserving Plants, 
superintendent Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg wood preserv- 
ing plant. . : : 

“Creosoted Wood Paving Blocks, A. E. Larkin, 
superintendent of the Republican Creosoting Co. 

“Creosote Oils, Specifications and Method of 
R. Church, chemist Barrett Manufacturing Co. , 

“Evaporation cf Creosote and Crude Oiis,”’ F. E, Fredenold. 

“Treating Seasoned and Unseasoned Ties,”” by BJ. Angier, 
superintendent timber preservation plant Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. ¥ 

“Wood Block Pavement From 
Day I. Oker, Kettle River Co. : 

“Creosotes and Creosoting Oils,’ David Allerton, : 

“Preservation of Power Transmission Poles,’ W. R. Whea- 
ton, timber engineer San Joaquin Light & Power Co. 

“Efficiency in Plant Operation,” > <A. Sterling, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. : = ’ 

“Inspectors and Inspection of Material and freatments of 
Commercial Plants,’”’ R. Allardyce, xarkana, Tex. 

“Creosote Specifications and Analysis’—Dr. Herman von 
Schenck, St. Louis, Mo 





general 


Analysis,’ S. 


Construction Standpoint,” 


forester 





It should be stated that these papers serve to present 
subjects. The leader is followed by other members in- 
terested in the questions. Where members are unavoid- 
ably absent written opinions are submitted and these -are 
read by the secretary. This method of considering a 
question insures thorough ventilation of it. 

The morning session was called to order by President 
John F. Logan, president of the National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co., of Texarkana, Tex. ‘The secretary called 
the roll of the membership with a view to facilitating 
acquaintanceship among its members. 

In his opening remarks President Logan said the or- 
ganization had completed the eighth year of its useful- 
ness; that the record was good and that the organiza- 
tion was growing rapidly in numbers, prestige and influ- 
ence. He said the organization was the sole pioneer in 
its chosen scientific field; that it was without precedent, 
forms or standards and that their establishment was up 
to the members of the organization. Before the asso- 
ciation was launched he said each wood preserving plant 
was a law unto itself; that it was without text books, 
and that those engaged in the industry were forced to 
grope in the dark. New literature is being created and 
made available for the wood preserving operator at each 
annual meeting. Membership during the last year had 
increased 60 per cent, which is some indication of the 
resourcefulness of the secretary. He complimented the 
program committee on the thoroughness of its work, a 
view of which in part has been given. 

The morning session was devoted to formal announce- 
ments and the adoption of a resolution on the death of 
C. D. Chanute, of Cleveland, Ohio, who died since the 
last annual meeting. Tender tributes to his memory 
were paid by men who knew him well. 





Getting Down to Business. 

Reconvening at 2 o’clock the convention went ener- 
getically to work upon its program. The first subject 
was ‘‘ Production of Wooden Cross Ties,’’ the discussion 
being opened with the paper of A. R. Joyce. He placed 
special emphasis upon the consideration which has been 
given to the hewed tie, stating that out of a total prod- 
uct of 125,000,000 ties in 1910, 80 per cent were hewn. 
The largest cross-tie producing section is the pine and 
hardwood territory of the South. A considerable addi- 
tion to the tie supply comes from the quantities put in 
by farmers’ during the winter months. The speaker re- 
viewed somewhat in detail the methods of getting out 
ties by small contractors and farmers and the methods 
of handling by the railroads, also of handling and in- 
specting along the roads and navigable streams. Regard- 
ing the treatment of ties he said there was no standard 
among the railroads. Red oak and pine trees are consid- 
ered the basis on which treatment is figured, but speci- 
fications regarding other woods are apt to differ widely. 
On this point he said: 

Elm, beach, hackberry, hickory, maple. birch, gum and 
other woods are taken by some roads, either all or in part, 
and not by others. Many of these woods make splendid ties 
when cut in the winter months and properly handled before 
treating, but if they are left in the woods or on the bank, 
banked indifferently, many of them become worthless in 
from three to nine months This applies particularly to 
river business, where ties can be moved only when the stage 
of water is favorable. Treatment ties that are properly 
cribbed for seasoning not only remain marketable but the 








extra cost of cribbing is more than made up by the differ- 
ence in freight. Poet. ‘ 

One railroad company in getting out the specifications for 
treatment ties this year has limited its specifications to the 
red cak family exclusively because last year about 90,000 
ties were split into fuel wood at the treatment plant on 
account of rot. A large number of these ties were beech. 
Although we know that beech takes a splendid treatment 
and makes a serviceable tie, it would be a hard matter to 
get beech into these specifications in the face of their recent 
experience. me hy . 

it would be a splendid proposition if the railroad com- 
panies and commercial treating plants would get together 
and put their experience in the handling and treating of 
ties in a common kettle and let it boil down to a standard 
set of specifications. Such a proceeding would not only 
insure a better tie for the railroads, saving many of them 
a considerable item in dollars and cents, but would mate- 
rially improve conditions among tie companies in the opera- 
tion of their business. 

What Is Decay? 

At the request of the president, Howard Weiss, assist- 
ant director of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., gave a brief history of the origin of decay in 
wood. Dry or interior rot, he said, was a misnomer, as 
moisture was absolutely necessary to the decay of wood. 
He said that the organisms which convert sugar into 
aleohol it is claimed are destructive to wood, but the 
evidence that they were was very weak. Necessarily, the 
scientist falls back upon the old reliable fungi. Many 
tests had been made to determine the influence of what 
is commonly known as sap stain on the strength of wood 
and the wood showed no injurious effect, the strength 
being about the same as in the bright stock. The fungi 
which attack the cellulose of the wood are injurious, 
causing the disintegration of the fiber and practically the 
dissolution of the entire cellular structure. He explained 
the life of a certain variety of fungus which is respon- 
sible for the socalled dry rot. This fungus is capable 
of living on a very small amount of moisture; it creeps 
across stone, brick or steel for a distance of several feet 
and fastens itself upon the wood. 

The president asked in what way the attack is made 
upon the interior of a live tree where no visible evidence 
ot decay can be seen from the outside. Mr. Weiss re- 
plied that it might be due to a number of causes—some 
injury to the root, attack of insect or other similar rea- 
son. Sometimes the cause of the injury can be traced, 
others it can not. Further along this line he said the 
wood does not naturally carry the destructive spores or 
fungi, but takes them up from the outside. The air, he 
said, is filled with spores and when one of them lights 
on anything that will germinate life it immediately be- 
gins to grow and attack the substance on which it feeds. 


When to Cut Ties. 

A member stated that ties cut when the sap was 
down and properly handled enroute and at the plant will 
season properly without deterioration. He believed that 
the timber should be cut so as to get a minimum amount 
of sap and moisture in it and to stack it so as to remove 
the moisture as quickly as possible. If this is done little 
trouble will be found in handling such woods as beech, 
maple and gum. 

On the subject of piling it was suggested that a varia- 
tion of 20 per cent in deterioration was shown in the ties 
cut and used in the same country; that shielding the good 
ties from the sun with culled ties gave favorable results. 

Exception was taken to Mr. Joycee’s statement that 
there were no standard specifications for treatment. Mr. 
Joyee replied that there was lack of uniformity in the 
requirements for treating ties; that one road would take 
birch, beech, gum and maple and not take hickory and 
ash, and that another road in the same locality would 
take hickory and ash. 


Preserved Barge Timbers. 

A. E. Hageboeck talked briefly from his paper, ‘‘ Eco- 
nomical Materials for Boat and Railroad Construction.’’ 
He said it was not practical to frame material in advance 
and that cutting when used exposed untreated wood. 
The Government endeavored to have the wood dried and 
seasoned somewhere near the dimensions for which the 
plank is to be employed. The standard Government barge 
is 20x100 feet long. Continuing he said in part: 

We found it practical to buy either Douglas fir or yeliow 
pine and have it treated and then ship to the point of erec- 
tion. The material is framed as nearly as possible before 
being treated and shipped to point where used. The framing 
includes the boring of the larger holes, particularly those for 
the gunwale and drift bolts which have a tendency to rust, 
admitting moisture and causing decay to set in. The deck 
of a barge will rot in four years in the northern waters of 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. Hageboeck’s talk dealt with the conditions under 
which the Government is working and with the use of 
barges on the Mississippi River between St. Paul and 
the mouth of the Missouri. Conditions are not eompar- 
able on the lower river below St. Louis. He said fir was 
the most economical wood and that it should be treated 
under pressure. Fir can be obtained in long lengths and 
large sizes, such as required in the construction of a 
barge. The maximum size is 6 by 20, 40 feet long. A 
light draft is required in the Upper Mississippi and the 
fir barges draw about 9 inches, He thought the mini- 
mum draft of a yellow pine barge would be about 12 
inches. In regard to decay in railroad construction he 
said that he had examined lots of fir timbers which have 
been in use for a number of years, and that usually the 
decay was from the end and in about the same ratio as 
the timber would absorb moisture. Unless there is a 
check in the side there is little danger in that quarter. 


He said the experience on the Lower Mississippi River 
with yellow pine barges has been very satisfactory, but 
he did not know absolutely what the cost of repairs 
would be. 

In the New Orleans territory it is said the barges have 
to be recalked at the end of two years. In calking it 
was the policy to have two threads of oakum when the 
barge was built. The recalking is necessitated by the 
working of the timber, a trouble which is practically 
eliminated when the wood is creosoted. When the Gov- 
ernment started using creosoted timber engineers held 
that it would not pay because the barge would wear out 
before it would rot, but experience nas shown the oppo- 
site result. The Government is now using creosoted 
material for everything except the deck and bottom. 
The latter is usually immersed in water with two or 
three inches of water in the hold. The bottom planks 
do not decay. The decay of the deck plank is on the 
bottom side and after decay sets in the deck planks are 
sasily broken. Mr. Hageboeck gave statistics showing 
the comparative costs of barges built of various kinds of 
material, from which he derived conclusions establishing 
the superior economy of creosoted wood barges over 
those made of steel. The original cost of a creosoted 
Douglas fir barge with a life approximating 20 years is 
$1,500, compared with $4,000, the cost of a steel barge 
with life approximating 25 years. A yellow pine barge 
treated to live 22 years costs originally $1,650. Douglas 
fir and yellow pine barges untreated, with life approxi- 
mating 15 years, cost respectively $1,200 and $1,300. The 
annual cost of these various barges, including repairs and 
interest at 5 per cent, amounts to $171 for creosoted 
Douglas fir, $177 for creosoted yellow pine, $222 for un- 
treated Douglas fir, $233 for untreated yellow pine and 
$377 for steel. In conclusion Mr. Hageboeck gave the 
following relative order for economical barge construe- 
tion: Creosoted fir, creosoted yellow pine, untreated fir, 
untreated yellow pine and steel. 

A member asked for a statement in regard to the dif- 
ference in cost of the woods and Mr. Hageboeck said 
that it was hard to give an answer. Sometimes the Gov- 
ernment receives a low price on yellow pine and some- 
times it does not. He said the variation possibly would 
be $8 a thousand feet. 

It was suggested that one reason for the variation was 
that the Government asked for 90 per cent heart. Mr. 
Hageboeck replied that ‘‘if you want to treat it you 
want all the sap you can get. If you are going to use 
it untreated you want it practically all heart.’’ 

Seasoning Timber. 

The next subject taken up was that presented by Mr. 
Meyer’s paper, ‘‘Cutting and Seasoning Timber.’’ 

In Mr. Meyer’s opinion these are important prelimi- 
nary steps in the preservative process, the season when 
the ties are cut being especially important. He cited 
experiments made in Germany which discovered that 
beech timber cut in December and January gave an 
average mechanical life of six years, whereas the same 
kind of timber cut in the same location in February and 
March gave a service of only two years. Similar tests 
have been made on spruce. Mr. Meyer pointed to these 
tests as worthy of attention, as they emphasize a fact 
which receives too little consideration on the part of the 
consumer, who often buys lumber and sends it to the 
wood preserver expecting to obtain full value from mate- 
rial which has been more or less damaged before sub- 
jected to treatment. 

A number of written discussions of the subject were 
read by the secretary. A western engineer gave some 
experiences in treating different classes of western woods, 
including pine and fir. It was brought out after this 
paper was read that it was more difficult to treat green 
fir. Where too dry it was suggested that the wood should 
be loosened up with a steam bath so as to permit pen- 
etration. 

Proper Tie Cutting Season. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Railroad repre- 
sentative stated that his road had experimented in treat- 
ing car decking which was cut to length before the 
preservative was injected; that subsequently 20,000 feet 
of green lumber had been treated and (amid laughter) he 
said he hoped that the people who used it would never 
see the inside of it. 

Mr. Hageboeck replied that railroad men seem to think 
that timber would wear out before it would rot out, but 
it was his opinion that it rots first and then is easily 
broken, as had been proved in the case of barge flooring. 

It was stated from the floor that, admitting that tim- 
ber cut in the winter is not so liable to decay as when 
cut in the summer months, it is impossible to tell when 
it is so cut. Ties are manufactured at all seasons of the 
year and no railroad company ean fix the time at which 
its ties should be cut. If it make the attempt its speci- 
fications are ignored by contractors and producers. Fur- 
thermore, it is impossible for an inspector to tell when 
a tie was cut, and for that reason it would be useless to 
specify in what season they should be cut. 

A member asserted that a number of railroads specify 
the months in which their ties are to be cut and when 
they are to be delivered along the right-of-way, and that 
such roads certainly have control of the season for eut- 
ting. Continuing the argument he said: 

A plant man can feel birch, beech 


have been cut four weeks or more, 
the outside. 


and maple ties that 
The decay will be on 
I believe a tie cut during the winter months 
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will last with or without treatment 50 to 75 per cent longer 
than ties cut in the summer. 

Another suggestion made was that ties should be mar- 
keted when put into pile, but the speaker believed that 
no one knew how to put it into practice. 

President Logan stated that in the southern country 
some difficulty is encountered in determining the age of 
ties, and that the plants had no control over the time 
of the year in which they are cut. Ordinarily the tie- 
maker works throughout the year. . 


A Divergent View. 


George W. Signor, of the Shreveport Creosoting Co., 
Shreveport, La., came to the reseue of the summer cut 
tie, saying in part: 

Take wood cut in the winter months when the sap is 
down and it will not last as long as if cut in the hot sun 
in the spring. ‘The latter dry out, get hard and the sap 
acts as a preservative. I have been in the tie business— 
began in 1867 and been in it ever since except five years. 
1 do not know much about beech and birch, but know some- 
thing about pine and the southern timbers. ‘Take the dif- 
ferent timbers: I made hickory rails and they are in good 
condition in the fence today. I seasoned them in the sun 
standing straight up. They last as long again as the ones 
cut in the winter. (Laughter.) 

1 have worked timber from Pilot Knob to the Gulf. If 
you preserve the winter-cut tie it will last as long as any 
of them. 

Sap gum ties should be piled in the open and piled so the 
sap can get out. We have cut sap ties along the right-of- 
way throughout the year, piling them as we pile them in 
the yard at the plant; and let me tell you the most of it 
is in the piling. 

Red gum does not need any treating at all and you 
couldn't treat it if you wanted to. We had two blocks, 
4 by 4, in our office and they had been there for some time 
and were well seasoned. We put them in the cylinder where 
we were treating wood every day, kept them there a week 
and did not secure 1-16 inch penetration. Red gum would 
outlast oak. 

The pecky cypress tree has a dead top. You can tell it 
from the top. The natural pecky cypress has a green top, 
but it will be hollow in the butt. That is hard peck. The 
rotten peck is caused by the decay of the tree. I have been 
looking at cypress for 18 years and have estimated many 
cars of it during that time. I don’t have to chop into a 
tree to tell what it is. 

Hageboeck—What season of the year would you cut white 
cypress ? 

{ would not cut it at all. 

Mr. Signore—Further in regard to cutting time. It takes 
a lot of money to organize a field crew. If they are to work 
only three months it will take you another year to organize 
another crew for the second winter. We handle about 3,000,- 
000 ties a year and it takes a big organization. It is neces- 
sary to get them in together, and the first question the tie- 
maker asks is “How long will the job last?’ It is the same 
as with small contractors and you cannot get them for a 
short season. They want to work the year round. 

Plant Management. 


Following this discussion D. Burkhalter, superintend- 
ent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Co.’s 
wood preserving plant, discussed the ‘‘ Scientific Manage- 
ment of Timber Preserving Plants.’’ A part of his 
treatment of the subject applied to any industry. He 
made several remarks in regard to the advisability of 
treating wood, among them peing the following: ‘‘It 
can hardly be doubted that the largest profits of the 
business of timber preservation at the present time arise 
from the unearned income coming from the rise in the 
market value of the timber through its period of service 
after preservation. ’’ 

This discussion was followed by a talk on ‘‘ Efficiency 
in Plant Operation’’ by E. A. Sterling, forester for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. This was virtually a continuation 
of the same subject. 


Creosotes and Oils. 

Wednesday morning’s session was given over to dis- 
cussion of the manufacture and use of creosote and crude 
oils. S. R. Chureh, chemist for the Karrett Manufactur- 
ing Co., presented the question of ‘‘Creosoted Oils and 
Specifications and Methods of Analysis,’’ which brought 
forth a somewhat lengthy debate from those present. 

‘Evaporation of Creosote and Crude Oils’’ was handled 
by P. E. Fredenold, chemist of the Texas Tie & Lum- 
ber Preservation Co., of Somerville, Tex. Speaking 
of the evaporation of oils Mr. Fredenold gave as an 
illustration the results of a number of tests, among them 
being the following: A large number of ties were piled 
in the open at Somerville. ‘lue percentage of evapora- 
tion in 24 hours of hewed ties was 7.12; sawed ties, 7.11 
per cent; switch ties, 5.56; plank, 2.48; timber, 1.93; 
piling, 1.44. 

Evaporation varies according to the amount of moist- 
ure in the wood, as well as beiig controlled in part by 
size, shape, ete. at 
Wood Paving Blocks. 


H. M. Rollins was the first to introduce the paving 
block question. He discussed the absorption and ex- 
pansion qualities of creosote paving blocks and the 
effect such tendencies had on the utility of a pavement. 

Consideration of the same question was resumed 
at the afternoon session. Day I. Okes talked inter- 
estingly from his prepared address on the principles 
of wood block pavement construction. He offered 
several suggestions with respect to paving practice, 
all derived from actual experience. He emphasized 
the importance of a proper foundation to be used under 
creosoted block pavements, attributing the success of 
the pavement largely to this factor. The foundation 
must present a smooth surface in order that the blocks 
set well upon it. For this purpose the speaker rec- 
ommended the use of a template curve, the object 
being to give the foundation surface a contour as 
nearly similar to the final paving surface as possible. 
The depth of the concrete foundation is determined 
by the weight of the loads which the pavement is ex- 
pected to carry. The strain on the foundation con- 
crete acts by indirect compression, and the force of 
this compression determines the depth of foundation 
to be used. 

Mr. Okes recommended a change of practice relating 
to the filler used with block pavements. Sand is now 





generally employed; but Mr. Okes suggested the ad- 
visability of employing a mortar cushion instead of 
sand ,.where the pavement is subjected to heavy 
traffic, inasmuch as the set in the mortar cushion 
would prevent any washing due to water leaking 
through the interstices of the blocks, and would also 
prevent any displacement of the block surface due 
to pushing away or flowing of the cushion. 

As to the laying of creosoted blocks Mr. Okes stated 
that the best practice is to place the blocks at an 
angle of 45 to 67 degrees with the curb in order to 
provide against the wearing of the joints by the calks 
of horses’ shoes and also to induce any expansion of 
the blocks to act as much against the curb as possible. 
In view of the fact that creosoted blocks are a com- 
paratively high first cost pavement, Mr. Okes urged 
in closing that proper study and care be given to the 
design, methods and workmanship in order that the 
resultant economy due to long life of properly con- 
structed pavement be attained. 


Block Paving Here to Stay. 


A. E. Larkin, general superintendent of the Republic 
Creosoting Co., spoke to the subject of creosoted wood 
paving blocks. Though the creosoted wood paving 
industry has suffered ailments and setbacks typical 
to all new industries, Mr. Larkin expressed his con- 
viction that it has survived these setbacks completely, 
and that creosoted wood blocks for paving are here to 
stay. Success, however, depends upon proper manu- 
facture, which is most essential to the life of the 
blocks. To comply with the specifications of engineer- 
ing experts who have studied the subject the manu- 
facturer must possess a thoroughly modern plant, else 
he can not produce blocks of the proper character nor 
compete with other manufacturers who are employing 
advanced methods. 

Mr. Larkin stated that the need for extreme care 
in the preparation of woods for paving arises from 
the fact that wood is one of the most variable ma- 
terials known, and that the structure of the various 
woods greatly affects their penetration with preserva- 
tives. Accordingly a careful investigation of woods 
and their properties, such as that undertaken at the 
Government Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., is a necessary preliminary to scientific manufac- 
ture of paving blocks. After highly complimenting 
the results achieved by this Government laboratory 
Mr. Larkin urged the necessity of private laboratories 
at every plant in order that problems arising from 
local conditions might be efficiently handled. Rigid 
tests of the product should be undertaken by the staff 
of the laboratory in order to avert any chance of 
rejection by the contractor. 

In mentioning various problems and practices con- 
tingent upon the successful manufacture of wood 
blocks Mr. Larkin placed special emphasis on what he 
called one of the fundamental principles of all wood 
preservation; namely, to reduce the moisture content 
of the wood before injecting the preservatives. This 
is often difficult to accomplish because certain parts 
of the tree retain moisture to a greater degree than 
other parts. The treating engineer must not apply the 
charge for the average condition of the material, but 
must be guided by the particular case in hand. This 
is why, according to Mr. Larkin, the wood-treating 
engineer above all others appreciates the differences 
between woods. 


Troubles Arising from Expansion. 


Various points of interest brought out in the pre- 
pared addresses were sharply debated by the members. 
Interest centered chiefly in the structural difficulties 
or obstacles encountered. These consist largely of 
bulging and bleeding, both the result of expansion. 

In the course of the discussion methods of laying 
wooden pavements in European countries were ex- 
plained by several in attendance. The European con- 
tractor puts his wood block on a concrete basis made 
as smooth as an ordinary concrete pavement in the 
United States. 
age to the street. The paving blocks are set in asphalt. 
Ample latitude is given between the blocks to take 
care of the expansion. The interstices between the 
blocks are filled with asphalt and a light coating is 
given the face of the pavement. 

One member stated that it was customary in the 
United States for municipal engineers to insist upon 
too heavy a coating for the pavement, especially 
where the first’ wood block street was being laid. 

Another method of overcoming the trouble due to 
excessive expansion was suggested. This was to 
sprinkle the blocks heavily a day or two before they 
were put into the street; in this manner securing a 
maximum expansion before the blocks are put in the 
street. 

A member of the committee having in charge pave- 
ment of Chicago streets pointed out some of the 
obstacles that had been,encountered in this city. He 
said that in one case the expansion from the blocks 
had broken the curbing and later the cement sidewalk. 
He had complained facetiously that the expansion 
of -the pavement had forced the buildings back into 
the alley. : 

This brought up the question of whether the blocks 
used had been treated when green or when dry. A 
southern operator said that he treated timber both 
green and dry and presumed that every other preserv- 
ing plant in the United States did the same. It 
was his opinion however, based on experience, that 
putting in a wood block pavement was a matter for 
the contractor to handle; that if the contractor knew 
his business he could make. proper allowances and 
none of the evils of expansion, excessive bleeding or 
bulging would be experienced. 


It is shaped to give the proper drain- 


An Efficient Contractor. 

H. S. Lowd, of the United States Wood Preserving 
Co., of New York City, recited the experience of a 
contractor in Jersey City. He said this contractor had 
put in a sand filling near the curb, laid his pavement, 
and when he thought the maximum expansion had been 
reached—the streets there being regularly and heavily 
sprinkled—he had taken out the sand, eut out an inch 
and one-half expansion joint and put in the stipulated 
filler. This plan he stated worked admirably. 

Considerable difference of opinion was expressed 
throughout the afternoon conference as to whether 
paving blocks should be treated green or dry and no 
defimite conclusion was reached. The gentleman from 
Arkansas voiced the most plausible remedy by inti- 
mating that a contractor of ability and common sense 
could solve these problems of construction. 


Creosoted Blocks Not Waterproof. 


Another topic considered during the early part of 
the session was whether light or heavy oils possessed 
the greater waterproof power. Howard Weiss, when 
called upon, said he thought it was impossible to 
make paving blocks absolutely. waterproof; that allow- 
ance must be made for the expanding and contracting 
of the wood. 

This brought up for consideration the theory of 
treating with a light oil and subsequently subject the 
paving blocks to a treatment of heavy asphalt base 
oil. One operator said that he had worked this out 
satisfactorily in a laboratory test. 


Wood Block the Preferred Pavement. 


Wood paving block is the preferred material, a fact 
demonstrated by a statement on behalf of the city of 
Chicago, to the effect that that municipality intends 
to pave every city thoroughfare with wood, and many 
residence streets as well. The same gentleman ¢on- 
tended, however, that some of the objectionable fea- 
tures must be overcome if this program be carried out. 

In answer one of the members present said that 
the tar could be removed: more easily than could 
ordinary mud by the use of gasoline. 


A Working Organization. 


Thase lumbermen who read the complete report of 
the proceedings of the Wood Preservers’ Assoéiation 
will regret not having attended the meeting in person. 

The members of this organization are trying in 
every way possible to assist each other in solving 
their mutual problems, in putting their industry on a 
more secure basis and promoting its welfare. Inas- 
much as this great industry is using wood and is seek- 
ing to project the use of treated material into dif 


ferent lines it would seem businesslike for the lum- 
bermen to cooperate. 
As an evidence of the desire of the Wood Pre 


servers’ Association to secure every possible view and 
all available information on the subject of wood 
structure, the presence at this meeting of several 
members of the Forest Service, to whom frequent 
appeals were made for an opinion, may be cited. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Larkin’s paper Howard 
Weiss gave an illustrated lecture on wood formation. 
In his introductory remarks he said the treatment of 
woods with preservatives was only the forerunner of 
the work operators should undertake; that in time 
they will treat wood to increase its resistance to fire, 
to give it uniformity of color, to increase its strength 
and in other ways. His lecture dealt with the cellular 
construction of timber. He showed why it is easy to 
treat certain kinds of timber and difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure penetration in other kinds. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 


Discussion of the principles of wood block paving 


construction was resumed Thursday morning, the 
papers under consideration being those of Messrs. 


Larkin and Okes. The points brought out were much 
in line with those developed during the Wednesday 
session, some additional suggestions and information 
being given. 

Inspection matters came up for review, a protest be- 
ing made against the double inspection, as at present, 
first at the plant and later at destination. This de 
veloped considerable valuable information. H. 8. Loud 
contended that the inspection at the plant was worth 
all the time and trouble it involved. 

This was one of the good features of the work 
of the organization. Members were invited to give their 
experience, thus encouraging a thorough dissemination 
of knowledge. Another feature of the convention was 
the frequént invitation to visitors to take part in the 
debates. The main purpose of the meeting was to 
develop information and it is their endeavor to secure 
this wherever possible. 

Creosote oils was the next topic taken up, papers 
having been prepared by Dr. Herman von Schenck, of 
St. Louis, and R. L. Allardise, of Texarkana, Ark. 
Both were read by the secretary and developed con- 
siderable discussion among the experts on the prepara- 
tion of preserving fiuid. 

The organization is to appoint delegates to attend 
the meeting of the International Association for Test- 
ing Materials, the congress to be held September 23, 
1912, at Philadelphia. This is to be the sixth congress, 
five previous ones having been held, the last one being 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1909. . 

At Thursday afternoon’s session committee reports 
were presented and given consideration. The election 
of officers closed up the regular business, the follow- 
ing being elected: 

President—A. E. 
a. 


Sterling, Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia, 
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First vice president—Amos Smith, Ayer & Lord Tie Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. ’ : ; 

Second vice president—H. M. Rollins, Gulfport Creosoting 
Co., Gulfport, Miss. ; : 

Third vice president—G. B. Shippley, Pittsburgh Wood 
Preserving Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Il’. J. Angier, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Angier is now serving his third term as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Three cities asked for the next convention, the 
balloting resulting as follows: Chicago, 24; New 
Orleans, 9; Baltimore, 5. Chicago was awarded the 
prize. 

At the conclusion of the business session an address 
on Chicago’s experience with wood block paving was 
given by Mr. Schillings, a member of the board having 
street paving in charge. 


HARDWOOD MEN MEET. 


Indiana Association Holds Annual Conven- 
tion—Address on Conservation. 








[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Jan. 18.—More than 125 members 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association were 
in attendance at the thirteenth annual meeting. The 
board of directors met in the morning in executive ses- 
sion and disposed of usual matters. Visitors were the 
guests of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, whose offic- 
ers, D. B. McClaren, president, and M. E. Cummins, sec- 
retary, welcomed them. The business session of the asso- 
ciation convened in the Evansville Business Association’s 
Building at 2 p. m. Vice-president VanPerrine wielded 
the gavel in the absence of President Swain, who is in 
California. Phelps Darby, vice-president of the Evans- 
ville Business Association, made the address of welcome, 
stating that Evansville was not only a big hardwood cen- 
ter but was second only to Grand Rapids as a furniture 
producer. C. H. Barnaby responded for the lumbermen, 
saying that the only reason he was selected was that he 
was nearer the height of the speaker of the afternoon 
than any man present. 

Secretary Kramer in reading the president’s annual 
report said he regretted the latter’s absence. Last year’s 
business was not one for the hardwood trade to feel 
proud of, the president’s report stated. Old-time honored 
precedents have been obliterated and new precedents seem 
to have been built upon sands. We are still surrounded 
by that much discussed condition of unrest, and it is 
likely that we are to continue playing a waiting game 
while price cutters and trade mixers continue to add 
their quota to the general unsettled conditions. The 
president thought, however, that tke bottom had been 
reached, and those who have patiently and conservatively 
waited will soon begin to reap their just reward. He 
advocated taking cognizance of the evils of which the 
body politic is suffering. What the country needs is a 
more rigid enforcement of the laws we already have, 
rather than the enactment of more laws. Advocating a 
campaign along this line, the president admitted it could 
not be accomplished by a single organization, but he 
thought much good could be effected by having one cen- 
tral organization composed of all business associations 
in Indiana. He said he would like to see the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association take the initiative 
in the matter, and appoint a committee with full power 
to act. 

Before the regular order of business Charles Warren 
Fairbanks addressed the convention on the subject of 
conservation. He said nothing can be of greater good 
to future generations than the conservation of resources 
which are the source of the country’s present strength 
and prosperity. He pleaded for the intelligent use and 
eare of the riches with which nature has provided us. 
Let us realize, he urged, that we can not waste these 
resources and leave their conservation to chance, without 
inflicting injury upon ourselves and upon those who 
shall follow us. He remarked that we were not to look 
upon forests, mines and water courses as our individual 
property which we are free to use and abuse as we like. 
Such an attitude is wholly erroneous, for we are in a 
broad sense merely trustees of these riches and hold them 
in trust for our own reasonable needs, to be trans- 
mitted to the future unimpaired insofar as_ pos- 
sible. We should use the forests to meet our re- 
quirements, but should not wantonly destroy them, or 
refuse to take thought of providing trees for the future 
in place of the many that we destroy. Touching on the 
subject of municipal forestry, Mr. Fairbanks advocated 
that every municipality should have a reasonable area of 
parks, woods or forests. Indiana, he said, should be one 
of the foremost states to care for its resources, as it is 
destined to be, acre for acre, one of the most populous 
states in the Union. Indiana having a large part to play 
in the development of the country, it should have a con- 
servation board of national resources. The function of 
this board would be to promote the codrdination of all 
conservation effort. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., moved that a vote 
of thanks be tendered to Mr. Fairbanks. He then ex- 
plained the purpose of the Indiana Forestry Association 
in which so many are interested. He further moved that 
the Hardwood association do all in its power to forward 
this work, and also indorse it. The motion was enthusi- 
astically carried. 

Secretary Kramer’s report next followed. He said it 
behooved the manufacturers of lumber to study carefully 
advanced methods of manufacturing in order to reduce, 
if possible, the loss due to lumber of inferior grade. 
Cost sheets also should be studied more carefully. Re- 
viewing market conditions he found no abatement of 
over-production. Manufacturers had decreased their in- 
put 10 to 25 per cent; yet despite the number of sub- 


stitutes for lumber now being used and other causes of 
shrinkage, production was still in excess of demand. The 
secretary believed the only remedy lay in opening up 
new fields for development, thereby increasing the de- 
mand for the manufacturers’ output. 

F. B. Posey, of Evansville, Ind., next addressed the 
meeting. He said he was in sympathy with lumbermen, 
having owned sawmills twice in his fe, but never hav- 
ing made any money. If a trust was possible, he said 
he would like to see a lumber trust which would utilize 
all of the tree, instead of a little more than two-thirds 
ot it. If a lumber trust would conserve the tree, then it 
would be best for all concerned. He advocated the im- 
provement of the waterways of the country, referring to 
the important part which the rivers had played in de- 
veloping the country by being roadways for earlier 
settlers. He termed the Ohio River a national resource, 
being capable of many uses. He made the suggestion 
that ships could carry agricultural implements to South 
America and bring back coffee. Instead of sending lum- 
ber products east by rail, we need to improve our streams 
and utilize them for purposes of transportation. He said 
Germany had spent $400,000,000 to improve her streams, 
but they were not profitable, because they had not ade- 
quate terminals. When these were installed the streams 
became a power commercially. He said he believed that 
the day was coming when the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers would become great arteries of traffic. 

J. M. Pritchard, chairman of the committee on rules 
governing inspection, stated that much work had been 
done looking to the unification of one single standard 
of inspection, and he hoped he would have something 
more definite to report later on. 

W. A. Guthrie told of the work being done by Luther 
Burbank, the California horticulturist, in crossing Ameri- 
can and English walnut trees. 

Sam Burkholder, of Crawfordsville, Ind., read a paper 
on forestry under state management. 

J. M. Pritchard moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to organize Indiana business men as suggested 
in the president’s and secretary’s reports. The motion 
was carried. A nomination committee consisting of C. H. 
Barnaby, Claude Maley and A. J. Smith proposed the 
following names as officials for 1912: 

President, Van B.. Perrine; vice president, Bedna 
Young; secretary, C. H. Kramer; treasurer, James Buck- 
ley. Directors, C. H. Barnaby, George Palmer, W. A. 
Guthrie, J. V. Stimson, Sam Burkholder, Claude Maley, 
J. M. Pritchard, C. A. Wood, Frank Galbraith, W. W. 
Knight, Haynes Egbert, Walter Crim, George Water and 
E. A. Swain. They were all elected unanimously and 
the association, after voting to meet in Indianapolis next 
year, adjourned. 

In the evening an elaborate banquet was served at the 
St. George Hotel, over 200 being present. Among the 
speakers were Charles Warren Fairbanks, John M. Woods, 
of Boston, Mass.; Van B. Perrine, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Frederick Diggins, Cadillac, Mich.; Lewis Doster, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; John Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn.; George A. 
Cunningham, Evansville, Ind., and F, B. Posey, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


NEW ORLEANS CLUB. 


The Inner Man as Well as Business Re- 
ceives Attention. 











New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 15.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of New Orleans held its January dinner-meeting Tuesday 
evening at the Gem restaurant, in Royal Street, with an 
attendance somewhat smaller than usual, due to the 
weather. Following the dinner, President L. Haymann 
opened the business session with an appropriate and 
interesting New Year’s talk. At its conclusion he read 
a letter from W. E. Hoshall, former president of the 
club, who regretted that he could not be present and 
tendered the club and its members his hearty good wishes. 

Treasurer L. Palmer’s report showed the club finances 
in excellent condition. D. B. Alexander proposed that 
the dues be made payable monthly instead of quarterly, 
as at present. Finding that an amendment of the con- 
stitution would be necessary, he gave notice that he 
would propose such an amendment at the February meet- 
ing. L. B. O’Leary suggested that a part of the surplus 
in the club treasury be set aside formally as a reserve 
fund. After some discussion it was decided to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the executive board. F. J. 
Foxley gave notice that he would offer an amendment to 
the constitution at the next meeting, fixing the monthly 
dues of out-of-town members at $1 instead of $2, the 
present dues. 

As usual, the matter of securing representation upon 
the New Orleans Public Belt Commission was brought up. 
George E. Watson, as chairman of the special committee 
named to conduct the campaign, reported progress. He 
was convinced that it would be necessary to secure an 
amendment to the city’s belt commission ordinance, for- 
mally providing for direct representation of the club. 
He called for the opinion of Attorney George H. Terri- 
berry, one of the guests present. Mr. Terriberry dis- 
cussed the matter from the legal and other viewpoints, 
presented several suggestions regarding the campaign to 
»c crcenived, and recommended finally that the club be 

vooreted as the first preliminary to recognition by 
the city council. The question of incorporation already 
had been referred to the executive board, with power to 
act. It is understood that members will now go ahead 
and incorporate. Mr. Terriberry was given a vote of 
thanks for his talk and suggestions. 

Chairman Foxley, of the membership committee, favor- 
ably reported the application of A. I. Boadle, who was 
duly elected to membership. 


Secretary Palmer read a letter from the Dock Board, 
acknowledging receipt of the club’s recommendations 
with respect to the lumber wharf, and stating that they 
had been referred to its finance committee. He was 
instructed to write the board again, urging the impor- 
tance of the improvements proposed as a reason for its 
early action. 

President Haymann called attention to vacancies in 
the standing-committee chairmanships, caused by the 
election of Mr. Toung to the vice presidency and the 
removal of L. M. Tully from the city. Bryan Black 
thereupon was elected chairman of the law and insur- 
ance committee and James Boyd chairman of the com- 
mittee on statistics and publicity, neither being opposed. 

Those present were: Ludwig Haymann, L. Palmer, 
W. H. Opeenwyer, J. S. Otis, Anton Soeller, F. J. Fox- 
ley, George E. Watson, Harry A. Black, John G. Oriol, 
C. Schaefer, Ernst Albrecht, A. W. Euler, Frank B. 
O’Leary, R. Lee Riggs, A. Walters, M. J. Duverney, D. 
B. Alexander, J. G. Rainwater, Max Lowy; guests: 
George H. Terriberry, F. N. Worley and R. Y. Welford. 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 


Lumbermen Urged to Take Active Part in 
Community Building. 











[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Carro, Inu., Jan. 18.—With the Halliday House as 
headquarters and the Elks’ Hall as the site of their con- 
ferences, a big proportion of the members of the South- 
ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association began 
their fifteenth annual meeting here at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

O. P. Hurd, jr., a local resident, introduced Mayor 
Parsons, of Cairo, who welcomed the lumbermen to the 
city, to which response in behalf of the association was 
made by President Goedde. 

In his annual address President Goedde advised that 
lumbermen take a more active part in community devel- 
opment and as patriotic citizens, in promoting the wel- 
fare of their respective communities. Illustrative of 
possibilities in improvement, Mayor Parsons stated 
that in Cairo last year had been built 20 miles of con- 
crete sidewalks, and 34 miles of sewerage and 20 miles 
of new streets had been completed, with many more 
underway. 

Secretary Robert H. White rendered the following 
terse annual report: P 

As secretary of your association, for the first time I find 
that the former secretary has set a good pace and feel that 
I fall far short of what is needed to fill the place. 

The last year has been so fraught with investigations and 
prosecutions of retail lumber dealers’ associations that it is 
nard to tell whose head will come off next. However, this 
association has not been calied on the carpet and we feel 
safe in coming together in this, our fifteenth annual meeting, 
where we hope a great abundance of that good fellowship and 
confidence which are so aptly described in the little poem 
“If I knew you and you knew me” which you will find on 
the back of your program. And nowhere else is it so easy 
to get together and to get acquainted as at meetings of the 
Southern Illinois association. 

During the last year the association has received 11 new 
members, making the present enrollment 107. But there are 
yet about 150 unconverted scattered throughout the terri- 
tory, and for the benefit of all in the association, both col- 
lectively and individually, it behooves every member to try 
to bring them into camp. 

The number of advertisers on the list is 58. Your special 
attention is called to these advertisers as firms who are in 
accord with association work and who deserve your patron- 


age. 

_ The secretary has been able to disseminate some informa- 
tion concerning lumber insurance companies, addresses etc., 
and would be glad to furnish or secure all useful informa- 
tion possible. 

During the year just closed death has thrice visited our 
association, taking Mr. L. M. Bestwick, of Centralia, Mr. Hy 
Reis, of Belleville, and Mr. William Hallerman, of Carlyle. 
The association feels keenly the loss of these loyal members 
and suitable resolutions will be drawn up by the committee 
on_resolutions. 

In closing I wish to thank the officers, directors, members 
and traveling men for the kind assistance you have given me 
and to bespeak your continued help until there is not a single 
unconverted lumberman left in all Egypt. 

T. E. Irvin addressed the association on trade ethies, 
among other things recommending to the lumbermen that 
if they would do unto others as they would be done by 
there would be less complaint generally. 

A. V. Schermerhorn read a paper on scientific agri- 
culture as related to the country’s prosperity. He ad- 
vanced facts and figures showing the increase in agri- 
cultural production and recommended that his hearers pass 
these on to their farmer friends and cooperate with them 
in their efforts to practice scientific farming. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Auditing—H. W. Rice, C. H. Chenault, C. W. Hall. 

Resolutions—C. A. Glore, Sam Wright, E. W. Peters. 

Constitution—W. E. Ball, C. A. Porter, C. R. Schwartz. 

Nominations—E. M. Kelly, C. T. Wade, C. C. Stotlar, 

F. B. Fowler, secretary of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., read a paper on Jumber insurance 
—the old line versus the mutuals, which was followed by 
a general discussion. 

Tonight a Hoo-Hoo concatenation is being held in 
the Elks’ Hall under the direction of Vicegerent A. H. 
Ruth, of Chicago, Frank Cannon, Vicegerent for this 
district, being unable to be present. Among those in 
attendance is Supreme Traveling Representative W. A. 
Stephenson. The concatenation will be followed by 
a luncheon and smoker at Armory Hall. 

The automobile trip scheduled for tomorrow has been 
abandoned because of the bad weather. Instead of it 
a railroad trip will be taken in the morning, the visitors 
inspecting local and nearby manufacturing plants. This 
change will cancel Friday morning’s session, part of the 
original program for which was included in the session 
of this afternoon, the remainder to be disposed of at 
Friday afternoon’s session. 
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COAST SHINGLE MEN AT FESTIVE BOARD. 


Spirit of Good Fellowship Evidenced — Banquet Followed by Executive Session—Interesting Talk on Panama Pos- 
sibilities -Good Word in Behalf of Fir Manufacturers. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—At 6:30 p. m. today 135 
members of the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the selling organization for about 200 Washing- 
ton shingle mills, took their places about a banquet table 
in the beautiful dining room of the Arctic Club, this 
city; and if this, its first annual gathering, is any 
criterion the association is on a broad road to success. 
Good fellowship was apparent, as was an inclination 
of all the members to stick together through thick and 
thin, 

F. B. Cole, of Tacoma, whose wit and satire have 
sparkled at so many lumbermen’s banquets, was toast- 
master and kept the diners in an uproar from the time 
the elaborate dinner was finished until the speaking was 
over. At the conclusion of the after dinner speaking the 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association went into 
executive session, at the call of President W. H. Waples, 
and an enthusiastic meeting was held. 

Following the banquet toasts were responded to as 
follows: J. H. Bloedel, president Larson Lumber Com- 
pany—‘‘ Panama Canal’’; C. A. Pratt, chairman Indus- 
trial Insurance Commission—‘‘ Advantages of State Lia- 
bility Insurance’’; J. G. Startup, manager of the Wash- 
ington Cedar Products Company—‘‘Success of Cedar 
Products Co.’’; and W. C. Miles, manager West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—‘‘ Moral Support 
of Fir Manufacturers.’’ Others who were called upon 
for short ‘talks were George Cornwall, Portland; Harry J. 
Miller, ‘‘the poet of the Cascades,’’? Index, Wash.; 
Mayor E. C. Case, Raymond, Wash., and H. C. Angell, 
a Michigan wholesaler of lumber and shingles. 


Sentiment of Veterans. 


To emphasize the wonderful progress made in the shin- 
gle manufacturing business during the last few years the 
toastmaster called on all 
those shinglemen present 
who have been in the busi- 
ness 25 years to arise. 
There were only five, G. W. 
Casey, Alger Shingle Com- 
pany, Park, Wash., and 
George Childs, of the same 
company; J. H. Cava- 
naugh, Anacortes; W. J. 
Monroe, Grand Rapids 
Shingle Company, Sedro 
Woolley, and Otto Carlson, 
Carlson Bros. Co., Everett, 
Wash. The _ toastmaster 
then asked those who have 
been manufacturing 20 
years to arise, and six men 
stood up, they being John 
MeMaster, Seattle; Pete 
MeMaster, Tacoma; J. A. 
Lewis, Coats Shingle Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash.; J. O. 
Howell, Howell-Hill Mill 
Co., Tacoma; James Mo- 
wat, Mowat Shingle Co., 
Edmonds; and J. Bonser, 
Skagit Bay Mill Co., Stan- 
wood, Wash. W. H. WAPLES, 

Mr. Cole then said: President Cedar Mfrs.’ 


It will now be seen that the shingle business in Washing- 
ton is quite young, and let me say there have been many 
ups and downs in it during these few years. Twenty years 
ago the first attempted organization of shingle men was 
launched and was known as the North Pacific Consolidated 
Shingle Co., S. A. Gibbs being in charge. ‘Today you have 
the basis of a great organization, one that can do much 
good. In my opinion the future of the shingle business is 


bright. 
The Panama Canal. 


J. H. Bloedel, who has made an exhaustive study of 
the Panama Canal and its probable effects on the north 
Pacific coast, in responding to. the ‘toast ‘‘Panama 
Canal,’’ said: 


Some one happily said ‘the optimist sees the doughnut, 
the pessimist the hole’; so, like the optimist, I refuse to 
see any holes in the future of the shingle business, espe- 
cially after the completion of the Panama Canal. Ihave 
always believed that the Panama Canal was the natural out- 
let for the raw material of the Pacific coast... Twenty-two 
years ago, when I migrated to the West, it was one of the 
determining factors in my change of base. ‘The canal was 
then being actively dug by the de Lesseps Company but 
later became involved in ‘inancial scandals in France, re- 
sulting in its final abandonment. With its suspension went 
a-glimmering the hope of the Pacific coast until the strenu- 
ous Roosevelt, without waiting for authority from Congress, 
bought the canal from the French company. Like the great 
Napoleon, whose motto was said to be “shoot first and argue 
afterward,” this act, even were it unaccompanied by other 
evidences of greatness, should endear Roosevelt to the Pa- 
cific coast. 


Shingle Transportation Eighteen Months Hence. 


We are promised the completion of the canal by July, 
1913—one and a half years from date. I predict that its 
opening to traffic will greatly increase the volume and, I 
trust, the profits of the shingle business. Of the greatest 
difficulties we have to confront as manufacturers are our 
distance from the densely populated districts of the United 
States and consequent high rail rates and time it takes to 
reach our customers. For example, within a radius of 50 
miles of New York City are contained one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the United States. East of a line drawn through 
the middle of Ohio are one-half of the people of the United 
States. These markets will soon be reached by vessels load- 
ing at Puget sound ports and delivering shingles in unbroken 
bulk at Atlantic ports; and at rates averaging one-half of 
the present rail rates and in one-half the time of shipment. 
Perhaps this sounds optimistic—where the doughnut comes 
in. The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. has now in 
effect a rate of 45 cents per hundred pounds from Puget 
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sound to Atlantic coast ports. A 10-knot steamer can com- 
plete the journey via Panama in 20 to 22 days. The aver- 
age time in transit of a car from the time it leaves _ 
mill until it reaches Atlantic seaboard — is 40 days. 
Why should not the manufacturer of shingles be able to 
add a part of this saving of time and freight to his already 
too scant a profit, and still be able to deliver shingles to 
the trade at lower prices than the present market? The 
Atlantic coast from Washington, D. C., north will always 
be a desirable market for the red cedar shingle for the 
reason that its suburban population finds this article much 
more ornamental and desirable than any other form of 
roofing. The New Englander will adopt nothing else, if for 
no other reason than the force of habit, and, as stated be- 
fore, I feel optimistic in the future of this market imme- 
diately after the completion of the Panama Canal. 


Care In Packing Essential. 

_While in New York City about a month ago I had _occa- 
sion to take the ferry for the Bush Terminal on the Brook- 
lyn side. I found at one of the docks a steamer of the 
American-Hawaiian company discharging a shipment of 6,- 
000,000 Puget sound shingles, made, no doubt, by some 
of you gentlemen sitting around this table. These shingles 
had been handled from the mill to tide water, many of them 
shipped in cars, thence by steamer to Salinas Cruz, trans- 
ferred to cars and again to steamer on the Gulf coast, and 
thence to New York. Considering the numerous handlings, 
they arrived in surprisingly good condition. ‘To be sure, a 
few bundles were broken and many of them were out of 
shape, but this trouble could easily have been remedied by 
putting in a few repress and packing frames. Some of the 
bands were too light for this handling, and where freight 
cuts so small a figure in the cost it would be well to encour- 
age a heavier band, in both wood and steel, and the use of 
two nails. As shipments increase there is no doubt but 
that the Bush Terminal Co. would maintain competent pack- 
ers and handlers of shingles the same as at the Minnesota 
Transfer, and I have no doubt but that as soon as the 
business moves more freely all of the necessary facilities 
will be provided. 

Handling at Terminals. : 

You will naturally ask the question, how can this busi- 
ness be handled by any but the large manufacturer or 
shipper? In answer, the Bush Terminal Co. is a receiving 
and forwarding company where rails and water meet. It 


J. H. BLOEDEL, 
Who Responded to Toast. 


will receive, store and reship for your order, at a surpris- 
ingly small charge, any quantity from a package to a ship- 
load. Rumor has it that it is now seeking terminals in 
Seattle anticipatory of the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Be that as it may, the new Port of Seattle Commission 
is very favorably impressed with the advantage to the mill 
men and the port of Seattle alike of supplying such ter- 
minals at this end. Suitable docks and warehousing will 
be the outcome. ; 
Strength in Union. 

And this brings to mind the “Second Reader” fable of the 
father who handed his sons a bundle of sticks and asked 
them to break them. One after the other they failed; then 
the father untied the bundle and broke each stick separately. 
In the unity of your several organizations lies great strength. 
Through the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
through whose courtesy we are here tonight, much has been 
accomplished where individual strength was insufficient ; 
and by your continued support I am sure a great deal more 
will be accomplished in the future, and especially in the 
Atlantic seaboard trade, which I predict will soon be opened 
to you. 

Industrial Insurance. 


Cc. A. Pratt, speaking of the industrial insurance law 
of Washington, gave some interesting statistics, which 
show, however, that the mills of the state are having more 
accidents than their fair proportion, and he warned the 
mills to make use of safeguards. Said Mr. Pratt: 

If this law is to be a success accidents must be reduced. 
Safeguarding must be studied from a scientific standpoint. 
I predict that there will soon come a time when there will 
be a demand for men who understand the art of safeguarding 
machines. It is evident that the mill men have been the 
most negligent in this respect. Out of 531 accidents, 362 
are charged up to the mills. This is too many, and more 
care must be taken in the future. 

Mr. Pratt also impressed upon the millmen present the 
necessity of taking care of the first aid fund, which they 
promised to do on the floor of the legislature at the time 
the bill was passed. 


Miscellaneous Entertainment. 

After Mr. Pratt’s talk there was a call for Harry J. 
Miller to recite his poem ‘‘We’ll Never Go Again,’’ 
which he did. It contained many good natured knocks 
on those present and proved a pronounced feature of the 
evening. 





Active 


The toastmaster then read a telegram from Raymond, 
Wash., as follows: 


Mr. TOASTMASTER, Artic Club, Seattle. Be sure to call 
on Mayor E. C. Case of Raymond, for he has been prac- 
ticing a speech for two weeks each day in his dry kiln. 

(Signed) A. C. LITTLE, 
RALPH BURNSIDE. 


Mr. Case, however, said that the telegraph wires be- 
tween Seattle and Raymond have been down for two 
weeks, and pronounced the message a fake and refused 
to speak. 

J. G. Startup, manager of the Washington Cedar Prod- 
ucts Company, Seattle, said that whatever success his 
organization has had has been due to the members, and 
that this is always the case with successful organiza- 
tions. 


Supporting Fir Manufacturers. 


Manager W. C. Miles, of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in responding to the toast 
‘Moral Support of the Fir Manufacturers’’ said: 


You can truly work for the advancement of your interests 
only as members of an association. The day of the indi- 
vidual in our commercial life is past; the propositions that 
contront us are of such magnitude that the individual is 
unable to cope with them, and it is only by united effort 
that we may hope to make commercial progress and ad- 
vancement. Through their desire for personal gain a cer- 
tain class of magazines and demagog politicians have found 
it profitable to inveigh against successful corporations in 
general and the heads of successful corporations in particu- 
lar. Lacking the brains, ability and concentration to acquire 
wealth by commercial endeavor, and being possessed only 
of an unscrupulous cunning that enables them to discern 
the weakness of their fellowmen, they appeal to the envy 
of the masses, knowing that it is their weakest side and 
hoping thereby to attain by this petty method the wealth 
that their lack of energy, ability and true manhood forbids 
them otherwise to acquire. It has been truly said by Byron 


that critics are ready made and that man serves a time to 
every trade, save slander. 


What is this nation but a 
corporation? What is the 
State but a corporation, and 
what is society but a cor- 
poration? It is well at this 
time to consider what com- 
mercial corporations and 
united action have done for 
our comfort, happiness and 
safety. 


Benefit of Selfishness. 


We must not judge our 
captains of industry by their 
motives, but rather by the 
result of their activities. We 
know that their motives are 
selfish; we also know that 
Selfishness is the primary 
cause of all progress. 

The selfish desire of the 
master minds in commerce 
and finance has made it pos- 
sible for us to travel around 
the globe in safety, comfort 
and luxury. It has made it 
possible for those more fortu- 
nately situated to go quick- 
ly to the relief of the less 
fortunate in time of famine 
and disaster, even to the 
most remote parts of the 
earth. So it is not well for 
us to condemn codperation 
or refrain from unity of 
action, but to encourage 
both along proper lines that 
we may aid rather than re- 
tard progress. 

The man in business life who is not a member of some 
association or corporation that is working for commercial 
advancement is an obstructionist ; a boulder in the highway 
of advancement over which it takes an extra effort to lift 
the wheels of progress. 

Commendable Advancement. 

Your association is a corporation. You are banded to- 
gether for the advancement of your industry. The advance- 
ment of your industry means the advancement of the whole 
community. You are to be commended for this organiza- 
tion that you have built up, and how much greater your 
commendation if by hard work, patience and self denial you 
advance it to its ultimate goal, which is the marketing of 
your product in a manner that will return to you an equit- 
able profit and add to the general wealth of she community. 

The lumber industry in the Northwest began its active 
development about 14 years ago. No other period in that 
time has been so adverse to the business as the last twelve 
months. ‘That you were able to organize and maintain 
your organization under conditions that have prevailed is 
an assurance of your ultimate success. In your manager 
you have a capable, conscientious and hard working man, 
but remember this: he can not do it all and your success 
depends on the support you give him, moral as well -as 
mental and physical. Do not allow any dissatisfaction to 
swerve you from giving him and your organization the 
support that it rightly expects of you. Forget petty jeal- 
ousies, refrain from criticisms, ignore the faults of your 
associates and work as a unit for the attainment of your 
purpose. It warrants your best endeavors. 


The last speaker of the evening was H. C. Angell, of 
the H. C.. Angell Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
was a guest at the dinner. Mr. Angell stated that red 
cedar shingles were being received with favor in his part 
of the country and that his company are doing everything 
possible to promote their use. : 

The members of the association then went into execu- 
tive session and in a general discussion covered many 
points of the association’s work and plans for the future. 

The first banquet of the Red Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association was such a decided success that it was’ 
unanimously decided to make it an annual event. The 
first annual meeting of the association will be held some 
time in May. 

The success of the banquet was largely due to the work 
of the committee, consisting of C. A. Johnson, formerly 
of the Seattle Shingle Co., and John McMaster, of the 
John MeMaster Shingle Co., both of Seattle. 


Cc. A. JOHNSON, 
Association Worker. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Association Makes Creditable Progress During 1911—Past Year’s Work Reviewed by President—Secretary’s Report 
Shows That Membership Has Increased—Knotty Legal 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The annual meeting of the 
Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association was held in this city 
today in the Henry Building assembly hall. This meet- 
ing marks the starting of the association’s fifth year, 
and from reports of the different officers read at today’s 
meeting the association has shown a wonderful progress 
since its inception in 1208, when it was composed of 12 
members. 

President Henry 8. Stine presided and called the meet- 
ing to order at 2 p.m. The reading of the minutes was 
promptly disposed of and a start was made on the reports 
of the various officers and committees. 


The President’s Annual Address. 

President Stine’s annual address reviewed the work 
of the last year. He expressed his conviction that 
the association had made creditable progress, extending 
its influence and reputation, increasing its efficiency, 
and demonstrating in a practical way its great use- 
fulness to shippers and manufacturers of Pacifie coast 
lumber. Owing to the high efficiency of the various 
departments the president avowed that his own ac- 
tivities had not been burdensome, and he proceeded 
to commend the work of the departments in detail. 
The freight claim department, the freight rate de- 
partment, the legal department, each was accorded 
its share of praise. The president was pleased to 
report that various changes in the administration of 
these departments along the lines of closer organiza- 
tion and increased efficiency had resulted in a marked 
reduction of running expense, which would presumably 
result in a reduction of the dues of membership. 

Touching on the work of the arbitration committee 
the president announced that during the last three 
vears this committee had considered and ruled on 
about 70 controversies between the buyer and seller, 
covering a large variety of questions in dispute. Con- 
sidering the importance of these decisions, the presi- 
dent recommended that they be published in conven- 
ient reference form for the purpose of avoiding similar 
eases in the future. 

The president was pleased to report that the asso- 
ciation had been able to procure the services of com- 
petent lumber inspectors at all important easterr 
points, and that through tlie agency of these inspectors 
the association had been in position to take care 
promptly of all requests for inspection proferred by 
members in the adjustment of grade complaints. This 
service has proved to be of such great value to 
members that it will be extended by the appointment 
of additional inspectors. 

In closing, the president thanked the members of 
the association for their active interest in its affairs; 
also the trustees and members of the different com- 
mittees for their cooperation and support, and par- 
ticularly the association secretary, Mr. Becker, for 
whose faithful and efficient the president 
expressed high appreciation. 

Treasurer Fred A. England being absent, his report 
was read by Secretary F. D. Becker. It showed the asso- 
ciation to be in good condition financially. 


services 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Becker made a very interesting report of the 
last year’s activities. 

After showing a membership increase from 12 at 
the organzation’s formation in January, 1908, to its 
present strength of 76, Secretary Becker continued 
with statistical data for the last 12 months, saying: 

Your shipments of lumber have been 1,922,614,637 feet. 
which is 50 per cent of the cut of the entire state of 
Washington and is 70 per cent of the rail shipments from 
western Washington. Your shipments of shingles were 85 
per cent of the cut of the entire state and you have han- 


dled a very large percentage of the lath shipments. * * 
Inspection, Claims and Trustees’ Work. 
Our Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau has been a won- 


derful addition to our association. We have inspectors In 


all the lumber centers in our market as well as cargo 
inspectors on the Pacific coast, so we are equipped to 
handle nearly all of your troubles along the complaint 
line. 

Our freight claim department has been extremely 
active, considering that it is only out one year. It has 
done remarkably well in filing over $25,000 worth of 
claims. This amount should be increased greatly in the 
next 12 months. ; 

The trustees have had several meetings during 1911 
on the following dates: January 13, February 23, March 
23° April 21, July 25, October 26 and December 4. At all 
these meetings the trustees directed the policy of the 
association along the proper lines and were ready and 
willing to put their shoulders to the wheel and help in 


the good work. 
There were a 

cussed at these 

The capital stock 


great many questions that were dis- 
meetings, the important ones being: 
reduced from $10,000 to $38,500. 
fully paid up. The secretary of state certificate was 
issued on May 11, 1911. The dues were remitted to the 
merpbers each month. We had an active committee rep- 
resent us at the meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress, held in St. Louis in May, 1911. Also arranged 
to have representation at seven of the retail association 
meetings in January and February, 1912. 

Committee Activity and Grading. 
association, as well as all organizations, takes an 
active interest in all questions of importance to lum- 
bermen. The campaign on “One thickness of Washing- 
ton red cedar shingles’ was in reality started by a mem- 
ber of our association and we should all use our efforts t» 
further this good move. The arbitration scheme carried 
on by us is bringing strong results and has done a great 
deal toward furthering the arbitrating of controversies all 
over the United States. 

Our trade relations committee during the year drafted 
amendments to the American Lumber Trade Congress’ 


Our 








code of ethics, said amendments having been accepted by 
the congress. Our association has had more or less pub- 
licity in the lumber trade papers, and on each and every 
occasion the Pacific lumber and shingles received the 
benefit of such publicity, which, in other words, means 
free advertising. 

We have in mind looking into the grading rules‘ of 
Pacific coast lumber, as there are several changes that 
would be of great benefit to shippers as well as buyers. 

During the last year the matters of vital importance 
that were taken up and carried through were as follows: 


Bylaws were amended; the secretary making financial 
report each month; the secretary furnishing his usual 


annual internal revenue report; trustees appointing three 
new standing committees, making 12 committees at the 
present time; urging the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association to hold its meeting in Seattle this coming 
February; adding one more room to the office, making 
larger quarters, and arranging to reissue the Lumber- 
men’s Freight Rate Guide. ‘The matter of association 
conducting lawsuits that would possibly create a good 
precedent was considered and left in abeyance. One of 
the features that have been carried on by the association 
is in the collecting of accounts from both the manufac- 
turers and the retailers. Our reports are lengthy and 
anyone desiring detailed information can have it by 
applying to our office. 


Claims and Inspections. 

We received 426 cases this last 12 months, settling 7 
cases and sending to the legal department 189 cases, 
and 7 of the cases being for the freight claim department. 
The number of cases still on hand unsettled is 169. The 
legal department has settled in the last three years 243 
cases. A great many of these claims were for inspec- 
tions and overdue accounts. I will not go into detail fur- 
ther, for I expect to send this information out in cir- 
cular letter form. 

There is a large amount of services that are received 
from the secretary’s office for which there is no charge. 
For instance, we arrange all the inspections, which 
means a great deal of work, and we have heen handling 
overdue accounts. Almost all of this is done by wire 
and naturally these wires require follow up letters and 
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save the members a great deal in dollars and cents. We 
have in mind making a small charge for this service in 
the future. 

Deputy Inspectors’ Work. 


One word in regard to our deputy inspectors: There 
is a question in the minds of some shippers as to the 
advisability of having men inspect lumber who are not 
in the business continually, but if they would stop to 
think of the large territory into which Coast lumber is 
distributed they could soon figure out how impossible it 
would be to maintain a corps of salaried men and make 
it pay, so the point is that when you have a car com- 
plained of—for instance, in Massachusetts—are you going 
to take the retailer’s report on it, are you going to take 


a commissioned salesman's report on it, or are you 
going to send someone there to inspect who is not 


familiar with Coast lumber? I doubt whether you would 
use any of the three mentioned methods to settle the 
controversy. The next best thing to do would be to take 
one of our men, who we can assure you comes to us highly 
recommended by Coast shippers and is familiar with Coast 
lumber and grades. 

A trade organization or any other association, no matter 
of what character, amounts to just what the members 
are willing to make it. If the members as individuals are 
inactive, so will the association be inactive. If the mem- 
bers are active and cooperate, the best results will be 
attained by the organization. 


Members’ and Officers’ Cooperation. 


You will generally find that the president of an asso- 
ciation devotes more time and energy to the advance- 
ment of the organization and the interests it represents 
than do most of its members. Yet, except for the honor 
which seeks the man on account of his progressiveness 
and ability, he receives nothing beneficial that the most 
inactive members do not share in. 

The larger associations have a paid secretary and very 
often you will hear members of these associations say. 
“Why,*we have so and so as secretary; why doesn’t he 
give this his attention?’ Such members will not find it 
hard to realize, if they will stop and think a moment, 
that without their cooperation and assistance the secre- 
tary is largely handicapped. He would like to do a 
thousand things at once—improve conditions confronting 
his association, the trade it renresents, etc.—but he is 
only ‘mere man’ and can do little without the backing 
of the organization and the individual members he repre- 
sents. 

The success of some of our associations is remarkable 
when one notes the unwillingness of some members to 
inconvenience themselves to attend meetings, serve on 
committees, etc. There is something for each individual to 


Problems Solved. 


do besides pay dues, and when you think of the president 
or secretary attending to this or that, or have the “‘let- 
the-other-fellow-do-it” bug in your ear, consider also 
that your aid is perhaps just what is needed to further 
this cause or the other. The other fellow may be just as 
busy as you think you are. 


Supporting the Secretary. 


_ One feature that is always a handicap to a secretary 
is the failure on the part of the members to reply to his 
circulars. I believe that our association has been more 
successful than any other in this, but it takes time and 
expense. Did you ever stop to think that when an asso- 
ciation sends follow up letters two or three times to you 
this means postage and time that you are paying for? 
On the other hand, when you write a letter to the secre- 
tary of an association you expect a reply promptly. About 
the time that he should reply to you he may be mailing 
the third letter to your firm, asking why a certain cir- 
cular has not been answered. In the future, should you 
not get a reply from the secretary’s office when you think 
that you should, remember he may be just as busy as you 
think you are. Your failure to reply to circulars may be 
on account of your not being interested, but how are we 
to know this? I know that not all circulars issued by 
association secretaries interest everybody, any more than 
does every part of the daily newspaper interest you; but 
for all that, though the circular may not interest you, 
your reply may be a benefit to all the rest of the asso- 
ciation, so I will repeat that in order to make a good 
association you must lend it all the aid you can. 

In conclusion I desire to thank the president of our 
association, the officers, the members of the various com- 
mittees and the entire membership of the association for 
their assistance in working out the problems that confront 
the secretary’s office, and for their ready help in all cases 
where we have called upon them. It is only by such 
hearty cooperation that we can hope to succeed in our 
endeavors, and I bespeak a continuance of your affiliation 
in this way, which is certainly thoroughly appreciated. 


The Legal Department. 


The manager of the legal department of the associa- 
tion, Walter Metzenbaum, then proceeded with his annual 
report, in which are included many points of law which 
are of particular interest to shippers, explaining points 
that have come before his department and been settled. 
The legal department is one of the most important of 
the whole association, and a review of its work for the 
past year is of interest. The report, in part, follows: 


The legal department of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association has had a busy and active year, having han- 
dled and closed, in one way or the other, 173 claims, some 
with and some without suit. Fifty claims remain in hand 
at the end of the fiscal year. The legal department has 
been successful in ‘securing settlement in full or com- 
promise of a larger percentage of claims this year than 
ever before. Indeed it is becoming apparent that the 
name of the association and its legal department is well 
known, not only among eastern purchasers of Washington 
lumber and shingles but among manufacturers in the 
?acific Northwest and British Columbia, so that claims 
receive the credit they are entitled to as coming from a 
member of a powerful organization. * * #* 


Sources of Exasperation. 


Of all the difficulties the legal department has had to 
contend with since its inception the following is the most 
Ccifficult to handle: It appears that there are purchasers 
who make it a practice to make claims on shipments for 
any number of reasons that their fertile brains may con- 
ceive for an amount that may seriously affect the profit 
on the shipment and yet not be enough to justify a law 
suit. * * * The purchaser is fully aware that suit 
will not be brought when he makes his unjust complaint, 
and the legal department with deep regret is compelled to 
return back the claim to the association member. There 
appears to be only one way to bring matters of this kind 
to a just conclusion, inasmuch as the member of the 
association, individually, would not be justified in spend- 
ing the amount necessary to teach the purchaser of this 
character the lesson that is due to him. The association 
must arrange a method whereby unjust claims of this 
character shall be sued upon, so that justice may be 
obtained, even though the costs exceed the amount in- 
volved. Precedents of this character will be worth the 
price. 

Bills of Lading and Check Payments. 


The legal department during the year sent out a cir- 
cular which it deems of great importance to the mem- 
bers. The circular referred to is the one on bills of 
lading. The statutes of the State-of Washington provide 
for “straight’’ bills of lading and ‘‘order’’ bills of lading. 
Our statutes provide that ‘‘the carrier may deliver the 
goods under a ‘straight’ bill of lading to the consignee 
without requiring the surrender of the bill of lading.” 
The shipment under an ‘order’ bill of lading, however, 
can only be delivered on the surrender of the bill of lading. 
No member of the association should in the future send 
out shipments on a ‘‘straight’”’ bill of lading. The railroad 
must furnish an ‘‘order’’ bill of lading if requested. 

Many eastern purchasers, in order to place the shipper 
of this section in an embarrassing position, remit for 
shipment, deducting what they claim they ought to be 
allowed for some reason or other and mark their checks 
“payment in full,’’ with the intention thereby to tempt 
the shipper into acknowledging their claim. * * De- 
plorable as it may be, I have to advise the members of 
the association that where there has never been an 
acknowledgment of the amount due on the part of the 
purchaser, and where there is a dispute between the par- 
ties as to the amount due, an acceptance of the check 
marked ‘‘in full’’ precludes any further recovery. On the 
other hand, if the amount due has been agreed upon be- 
tween the parties and there is merely a balance of the 
account due, the original amount never having been de- 
nied, the acceptance of a check marked “in full’? does 
not preclude further recovery. <A few firms have almost 
made it a constant practice to send forth checks for less 
than the amount due, marked ‘“ in full,’’ so that the ship- 
per is placed in a position where he must be kept out of 
the use of the money for some time or accept less than he 
is entitled to. This is such an objectionable practice that 
vigorous steps should be taken by the association to stamp 
it out. * * * 

Settlements on Shipments. 


To those members who are dealing with small mills and 
have difficulty in getting settlement for overweights, 
shortages and off-grades your legal department would 
suggest that the contract of purchase in such cases should 
provide that an affidavit of the firm or person buying the 
ear from the member of the association shall be accepted 
by the mill as conclusive proof of the off-grade character 
of the materia! or of the shortage and that the expense 
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bill shall be conclusive proof of the freight charged. 
Neither the affidavit nor the expense bill is proper evi- 
dence or admissible in court without such a provision in 
the contract. * * * 

Some of the members have taken the advice of the legal 
department, as suggested in the last two annual reports, 
and where there was a refusal to pay because there was a 
complaint on grade or where the consignee was slow to 
pay a balance due the matter was placed promptly in the 
hands of the legal department, with the very best results. 
It has been the experience of your attorney that eastern 
purchasers in old communities, as a rule, dislike litiga- 
tion very much, and that where accounts are slow in 
coming in or complaints are made which tie up the pay- 
ment on a car prompt attention by an attorney in the 
vicinity of the purchaser with a view toward starting 
oe aaee suit results in payment in full nine times out 
of ten. 

The association members suffer most from the unfair 
advantage taken by eastern purchasers of the distance 
between themselves and their vendors. The association 
is urged to combat this natural geographical handicap, 
and there is no better method of doing this than by 
promptly placing the claims with the legal department so 
that in turn they may be placed with a local attorney 
and pushed to immediate conclusion. If the association 
never does anything more to convince eastern purchasers 
that the distance between themselves and their vendors 
is not to be taken advantage of the association will have 
amply proved its right to exist. == 

Collections Under Discounts. 

The legal department has aided materially this year in 
collecting discounts taken beyond the proper time and 
interest. There seems to be a general feeling among 
the eastern purchasers that the terms of the invoice may 
be disregarded. Of course in the event that the eastern 
purchaser absolutely refuses to pay the discount or the 
interest the amount involved is not sufficient to justify 
the cost of suit and a large number of discounts unjustly 
taken are not returned and interest that has accrued is 
not paid. Now this is an instance where the association 
ought to unite its strength to compel collection and an 
observance of the invoice, even though the cost of suit is 
more than the amount involved. After several success- 
ful suits of this kind there ought not to be further diffi- 
eulty. 

The time has already arrived when the strength of the 
association is so well known that claims are settled much 
more readily than they were heretofore. This circum- 
stance augurs well for the future, and your attorney feels 
that as time goes by there wiil be a smaller and smaller 
percentage of loss sustained by the members. 


Another department of the association which has been 
steadily growing in importance is the traffic department. 
E.: L. Fairbanks, manager of this department, has been 
having remarkable success during his term in charge, 
with collections and rate claims. 


Report of the Traffic Department. 


Defining the scope of traffic department activities 
as covering rates and freight claims and traffic issues 
in general, Mr. Fairbanks emphasized the importance 
of such a department owing to the close relationship 
existing between the transportation and sale of lum- 
ber. Any reduction in freight rates or other con- 
cessions which the traffic department is able to se- 
cure is directly beneficial to the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Among results achieved by the department Mr. Fair 
banks mentioned the securing from railroad lines of 
an allowance for the weight of switch chains which 
are used for coupling up double or triple carloads. 
As each pair of these chains weighs between 200 and 
300 pounds the railroad lines have granted a cor- 
responding allowance. Another gratifying result pro- 
moted by the traffic department was the equalization 
of freight rates on cedar shingles between Puget 
sound territory and certain points west as against 
rates in force between Portland and the same points. 
Heretofore there was a difference of 10 cents in favor 
of Portland. 

The major part of Mr. Fairbanks’s report was de- 
voted to a consideration of a proposed reduction in 
rates on fir lumber between the Pacific Northwest 
and certain territory in the Middle West, comprising 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, and Iowa, where the con- 
sumption of fir lumber is now small and yellow pine 
predominant. The object of this reduction is not 
only to open up a market for the Coast lumbermen 
but to give the railroads an increased revenue from 
freightage. Either this expedient will be adopted 
or the railroads will increase their rates, as they afe 
now in an impoverished condition owing to the in- 
sufficiency of freight business between the Northwest 
territory and eastern points. Mr. Fairbanks . was 
strongly in favor of the proposed reduction, inasmuch 
as it would accrue doubly to-the benefit of the Pacific 
coast lumber interests. 


Committee Reports. 


The various committee reports ‘were then called for. 
The first was the arbitration committee, composed of 
Lewis Schwager, chairman; J. E. Pinkham, A. V. Gray, 
C. E. Hill, F. D. Becker, alternate. In the absence of 
Chairman Schwager the report of the committee was read 
by A. V. Gray, of the Alaska Lumber Co. During the 
last year the committee has disposed of 24 arbitration 
cases, and during the last four years of 76 cases. The 
committee recommended that the decisions be gotten up 
in pamphlet form and distributed to the members. 

The membership committee, composed of J. D. Collins, 
L. L. Hillman and C. A. Johnson, reported the present 
active membership as 27, the associate membership as 50, 
making a total membership of 77. The membership of 
the rate department is 175 and that of the freight claim 
department 87. The 27 active members are the -stock- 
holders in the association. 

The report of the law and legislation committee was 
read by Secretary Becker in the absence of any of its 
members, who are W. H. Oliver, J. F. Ives and Henry 
Dickinson. A part of this report is interesting to all 
lumbermen and follows: 


There is a movement on foot to create a one-cent letter 
postage law which will affect the expense of commercial 
business of this country greatly, should postage be re- 
duced on first- class matter from 2 cents to 1 cent. Then 
there is an effort being made to have the parcels post law 


passed and the retail associations are doing their utmost 
to prevent it. 

Since our last meeting the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral has investigated a great many of the lumber associa- 
tions and all lumber papers have discussed this subject 
in detail, and you are as familiar with this investigation 
as we are. 

The matter of a number of States having foreign cor- 
poration laws will of course interest you and the secre- 
tary’s office can supply you with information as to these 
laws. The secretary has taken the matter up with the 
secretary of state of a great many of the States and in 
some instances has received complete information. The 
foreign corporation law in Illinois was declared uncon- 
stitutional, this being the only State that any action was 
taken on this subject. 


Chairman R. Weidauer, of the railroad and transporta- 
tion committee, whose other members are Ed Sievers and 
Norman Lind, reported on the work of his committee, 
showing that attention bas been given during the last 
year to a number of important matters, such as reciprocal 
demurrage law, coast weights applying to final destina- 
tion, check weighing to save overweights and action on 
several matters by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Other short reports made were those of the freight 
claim department committee, composed of H. A. Muffley, 
T. W. Tressider and S. E. Hayes; credit rating commit- 
tee, whose members are J. FE, Pinkham, J. D. Collins and 
R. S. Blair, and the Minnesota Transfer committee, of 
which F. W. Shepard, of Minneapolis, is chairman and 
whose members are H. B. Waite and H. A. Muffley. The 
last named report was read by E. L.. Conner, of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co., Seattle. 


Literature and Bylaws. 


The reports of officers and committees being concluded 
the meeting was thrown open for new business. It was 
decided to have a booklet printed in which shall be given 
all the cases that have been acted upon by the arbitra- 
tion committee of the association and include state laws 
applying to these particular cases. The booklet will be 
distributed to the members. 

A number of minor amendments to the bylaws of the 
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association were then made, including a new clause in 
Article 18 allowing the trustees to remit the monthly 
dues when they feel that the financial condition of the 
association justifies; the elimination of See. 3, Art. 2, 
and the insertion of a new article creating the office of 
manager of the association, and stipulating that the 
board of trustees in their option may consolidate the 
duties of manager, secretary and treasurer. A new 
article added to the bylaws fixes the duties of the newly 
created office of manager. 

Balloting then began for four trustees, to serve terms 
of three years, with the result that C. E. Hill, Hill Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma; C. R. Roy, Roy & Roy Mill Co., Seattle; 
E. L. Connor, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Seattle, and Fred 
A. England were elected. 


Officers Elected. 
{Special ‘telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.—At a meeting of the new 
board of trustees of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion held here yesterday the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President—H. S. Stine. of Barnes & Mauk. 

Vice president—L. L. Hillman, of Carstens & Earles. 
Treasurer—Fred England. 

Secretary and manager—F, D. Becker. 


Among those present were: 


A. V. Gray, Seattle; Alaska Lumber Co. 

F. A. England, Seattle. 

R. Weidauer, Weidauer & Lansdown. 

N. H. Jacoby, Seattle;-Stimson Mill Co. 

Cc. A. Johnson, Seattle. ‘ 

R. S. Wilson, Seattle. 

G. A. Bergstrom, Everett, Wash.; Pacific Timber Co. 
E. H. Schafer, Seattle; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
E. L. Connor, Seattle; H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Fred W. Locke, Seattle; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
C. R. Roy, Seattle; Roy & Roy Mill Co. 

R. W. Robinson, Pilchuck; Parker-Bell Lumber Co. 

J. S. Bennet, Seattle; Bennet Lumber Co. 

F. D. Becker, Seattle; secretary. 

C. E. Hill, Tacoma; Hill Lumber Co. 

L. R. Fifer, Seattle; Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

L. L. Hillman, Seattle; Carstens & Earles, Inc. 

Col. Henry S. Stine, Seattle; Barnes & Mauk. 


TRAVELING MEN MEET. 


Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen in 
Spirited Session. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 13.—The question whether 
a trade preference of 10 per cent in all lumber deals be- 
tween members of the association should be made was 
gravely raised and heatedly discussed today at the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
and Sash and Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association. 
The members got about an hour’s good fun out of the 
discussion, which raised points relating to the Sherman 
antitrust law and the possible course of Attorney General 
Wickersham. Conservatism prevailed and after the whole 
matter had been tabled it was wiped off the records. 
George P. Thompson, a former salesman now buying lum- 
ber for his big system of retail yards, led the fight for 
the 10 per cent preference, and was supported by several 
of the salesmen who, like Charles A. Cassidy, volunteered 
to give him a check for 10 per cent of all the bills they 
had sold him last year. 


Finances and Entertainment. 


The meeting was held at 1011 Lumber Exchange and 
was called to order at 2:30 p. m. by President Jay L. 
Foster. After J. F. Hayden, secretary, had read the 
minutes of the last meeting, T. M. Partridge presented 
the treasurer’s report. It showed 119 members in good 
standing. The year began with a balance of 59 cents, 
there were receipts of $166.75 and disbursements of 
$62.50, leaving $104.84 as the balance on hand. The 
banquet committee report was presented by Harry F. 
Partridge, who reported that $180 was collected on 90 
tickets for the banquet last year, which cost $174.30, 
leaving a balance of $5.70. The report of the flower 
committee was not made because Chairman Charles Van 
Pelt was detained at home by illness. Thanks were ex- 
pressed for several who had received flowers from the 
association during the year, and President Foster urged 
the members to be awake and notify the committee of all 
cases they hear of where members are ill or have illness 
or death in the family. 

The question of a banquet for this year was taken up 
and on motion of C. E. Isenberger it was voted unani- 
mously to have one. Later in the meeting it was decided 
to hold it Thursday, January 18, with tickets at $2, and 
a banquet committee was appointed, consisting of Charles 
A. Cassidy, H. F. Partridge, Frank W. Shepard, G. A. 
Jones and E. C. Simpson. There was some discussion 
about the membership roll and a list of delinquent mem- 
bers was read. It was voted on motion by I. F. Swarth- 
out to have the secretary write each man, informing him 
that unless he paid up immediately he would be dropped. 
Treasurer Partridge said that the list is in better shape 
than it has ever been. 

E. H. Zimmerman, Harry F. Partridge, Al W. King, 
C. E. Isenberger and 8S. C. Close were appointed a flower 
committee for the new year. 


Trade Preference Percentage. 


George P. Thompson then made his motion instructing 
members to give fellow members a 10 per cent preference 
over outsiders. A bunch 6f amendments were made and 
killed. Mr. Thompson insisted that his motion did not 
violate the Sherman law, and deprecated the members’ 
_references to ‘‘lists’’ which he said were not referred to 
in his motion. He said he had hoped to save members the 
painful ordeal of telling in open court how much they 
had been selling off the list. A motion to lay the sub- 
ject on the table for a year was voted on, but so close 
was the vote that tellers had to be appointed and a bal- 
lot taken. The tellers did their work so well that the 
secretary reported 24 votes for the motion and 27 against, 
though only 33 members were present. Mr. Thompson 
then withdrew the motion, but urged that members stand 
up one at a time and make confession that they had sold 
off the list in the past, but take an ‘‘immunity bath’’ 
and promise never to do it again. 


New Officers and Attendance. 

Officers were then elected. Charles A. Cassidy was 
chosen president unanimously, and Britt Craven was 
elected vice president, with 17 votes to 16 for W. E. 
Sears. T. M. Partridge and J. F. Hayden were reélected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively, and C. E. Isenberger 
and W. E. Sears were reélected to the executive commit- 
tee. F. H. Flatau and F. M. Morrill were appointed an 
auditing committee. The same two were appointed to es- 
cort the .new president to the chair, where he made a 
speech of thanks and promised, like Roosevelt, not to be 
a candidate for ‘another term. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

Those present were: T. M. Partridge, H. F. Partridge, 
Jay L. Foster, George P. Thompson, J. F. Hayden, W. . 
Moss, W. E. Sears, W. O. Barndt, I. F. Swarthout, Fran‘ 
W. Shepard, D. H. MeMullen, C. M. MeCoy, Henry F. 
Bonham, H. E. Nye, C. E. Johnson, Britt Craven, Henry 
F. Bonham, Nate A. Smith, C. E. Isenberger, W. W. 
Vawter, E. H. Nolan, Fred H. Flatau, E. T. White, A. C. 
Lauren, G. A. Jones, S. A. Close, C. E. Sheppard, H. B. 
Fuller, C. E. Learned, J. T. Phillips, E. C. Simpson, F'. 
M. Morrill, Joseph Sutherland, D. B. Barber, Burt J. 
Clark, W. W. Fulton and J. A. MeCampbell. 





WEST VIRGINIA HOO-HOO TO MEET. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 18.—Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made for the meeting of the Hoo-Hoo 
in this city Friday, February 2. It is estimated that 
from 60 to 75 kittens will be initiated. It is planned 
to have the largest as well as one of the most enjoyable 
gatherings of Hoo-Hoo ever assembled in this state 
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REVIEW OF LAST YEAR’S WORK—MEMBERSHIP. 


[Address of Sec. L. I. Heilman, Annual Meeting of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 


Secretary Heilman referred to others 
suggestions for future development, 
a review of the last year’s work, 
ment as to membership. The 
present time, he said, is 232 
year having been 35, 
Continuing he said: 


On the face of it this would seem to indicate that we had 
been progressing backward the last year, but I do not look 
at it that way. In the first place, the members we now 
have are all “live wires’ and not afraid to come out in the 
open and support their convictions, both morally and finan- 
cially. The members who have been dropped were what I 
think we might call “fair-weather’’ members. They were 
glad to belong to the association when things seemed to be 
going pretty smoothly, but when there was a fight on hand 
they were more than willing to let the other fellow do the 
fighting. I have been given various reasons by some for their 
withdrawal, by a good many others no reason at all; in 
fact, could get no reply out of them. Some gave the reason 
that the increase in dues, as applied to them, was unjust 
and that they could not get their money’s worth. 

In this connection I will say that some among our present 
members seem to feel that the present method of assessing 
dues is not entirely satisfactory, and I want to say right 
here that if this question comes up for discussion before this 
meeting, as I believe it will, I hope that those who are dis- 
satisfied will voice their protest now and not wait and blame 
it all on the secretary when he goes to collect their dues. 


the matter of 
confining himself to 
which included a state- 
total enrollment at the 
, inereases during the fiscal 
and losses, due to withdrawals, 69. 











During the time I have been your secretary, since April 
27, 1911, I have visited 56 towns in the territory, calling on 


about 80 members, also the head offices of different concerns 
representing that many more members. Have also called 
personally at about 40 yards that are not members and the 
head offices representing 30 more that are not members. 


Results of Persecution. 


I did not get started on this work until the first of June, 
and on June 23, as you all know, the newspapers all over 
the country were full of the indictment returned at Chicago 
against the fourteen secretaries and ex-secretaries, of whom 
I was one. 

The effect of this was very noticeable at once, especially 
among the dealers who were not members and who did not 
understand the principles of the association. While I wasn’t 
told right square out that I was a criminal, it appeared that 
a good many thought the newspaper reports must be about 
right, and they didn’t want to join an organization where 
they stood a good chance of going to jail for their pains. This 
attitude, to my mind, is entirely the result of iack of in- 
formation concerning our policies and our methods of con- 


ducting the organization, otherwise they would have known 
this indictment would not hold water. And it is on this 


point that we have got to do a lot of work; if we want to 
increase our membership we have got to educate them along 
association lines. And they will take this instruction from 
you, who are their neighbors and competitors, in better grace 


than they will from your secretary, under present conditions. 
Were they persistent readers of some of the lumber trade 
journals they would not need this instruction, but the whole 
lot of you would be surprised at the number of retail lum- 
ber offices you could go into where you would not find any 
trade journals, or if you did find them they would be piled 
up in some out of the way place, with the wrappers still on 


them. When the time comes, if it ever does, when every 
retail lumberman takes at least one good journal devoted to 
the lumber trade, and reads it with the idea of getting the 


best there is out of it and applying it to his own business, in my 
opinion there will be a big change in the way some of them 
regard their brother lumberman. 


Membership Recruiting. \ 

I hope we can show a very substantial increase in mem- 
bership this coming year. We have the field to work in, and 
there seems to me no reason why we should not get mem- 
bership from a whole lot of dealers who are not now with 
us, if we can only get them out of the way of thinking that 
we are asking them to join an illegal combination. Of course 
there will be some who will say they can’t stand the ex- 
pense, but we have got to get them imbued with the spirit 
of the work we are doing; then the matter of the expense 


will not look very big to them. 
According to the best information I have, there are at 
present in Colorado about 885 retail lumber dealers. We 


have 192 members, or about 50 per cent. 


In that portion of 
Wyoming that we consider as our 


territory there are about 


55 dealers, and we have .33 members, or about 60 per cent. 
In New Mexico we have 7 members, and I figure that in the 


northern half of the state, which I believe we can rightly 
eonsider as our territory, there are between 80 and 90 deal- 
ers, so that we have a membership of less than 10 per cent 
in that section. This makes a total number of dealers who 
are eligible to membership in this association of about 525, 
and of these we have 282, or about 44 per cent. This cer- 
tainly indicates that we have the field in which to work, 
and we ought ultimately to increase our membership from 
the present 44 per cent of the dealers to at least 75 per 
cent. I do not think we can hope to have all the dealers 
as members at any one time. Experience of other associa- 
tions in our line indicate that from 70 to 80 per cent is 
about the limit. 


Demurr 
Along in October 


age Usage and Law. 


I sent out blanks to all the dealers in 
Colorado requesting information regarding demurrage on 
earloads of material. To date I have received only about 
65 replies. As stated in the letter accompanying these 
blanks, I wanted this data in order to find out if we wouid 
be justified in going before the State Railway Commission 
and asking that body to order an increase of the free time 
now allowed in which to handle carloads of merchandise. 
I am sorry that I have not received more replies on what 
seemed to me to be a very important matter, but I believe 
this will be taken up ag re a little later. In explanation of 
the delay I would say at in Michigan they got 2 order 
from the State Railway ‘Comueden which allowed 72 hours 
free time on lumber, but the railroads took it into the courts 
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on the ground that the Michigan State Railway Commission 
had no authority to regulate “demurrage on interstate ship- 
ments, and the supreme court of Michigan gave a decision 
in favor of the railroads. The petitioners then took the case 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and it is still before 
that body. Rather than incur any considerable expense in 
our own case, I thought it wise to defer it for a little while 
and see how the Michigan suit came out. I am convinced, 
and I believe you will all agree with me, that something 
along this line should be vigorously pushed. If we can not 
get an addition of the free time now allowed we should 
have a reciprocal demurrage law, so that the railroads would 
be compelled to pay you for any unnecessary delay on your 
ears while in transit. It would seem that the railroads 
would be easily able to move a loaded car 100 miles every 
24 hours, and I believe they should be compelled to do this, 
allowing them perhaps an extra day from date of billing at 
the point of origin, and an extra day at points where the 
car has to be transferred from one road to another. They 
should be obliged to pay the consignee $1 for every 24 hours 
additional used by them in which to deliver the car. 


Miscellany and Finances. 


During the last year we eon and ig ean the lien 
law of our three states. I would like to know if the mem- 
bers think this was of any value to them. It was an ex- 
pense—not a very large one—but it was an expense, and we 
would like to know if they think it was worth it. 

Your president and secretary attended a meeting of the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information held in St. Louis 
May 20. At this meeting resolutions were passed and ar- 
rangements started which resulted in the gathering in Chi- 
cago on October 18, at which time was organized the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Merchants, which was described 
by President Esworthy. Some of the things this body has 
accomplished and are undertaking to accomplish will be 
given you by Mr. O. O. Russell at a later session of this 
meeting. 

The treasurer will give you his regular report a little 
later, but the following is an itemized statement of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the secretary’s office‘ 


The secretary’s statement showed, in full detail, re- 
ceipts of $4,559.41; disbursements of $4,522.31; cash on 
hand, $37.10; receipts from special assessment of $1,095 
and expenses of Government suits drawn from that amount 
of $533.55, leaving a balance on hand in the special 
defense fund of $562.45. 

The report concluded with a quotation calling for bet- 
ter support generally of the secretary’s office and better 
recognition of its communications to members, of which 
Mr. Heilman said: ‘‘Only one who has had experience 
in work of this kind can appreciate the force of that 
statement, but I hope you will all bear it in mind more 
than ever during the coming year.’’ 








GOVERNMENT PROSECUTION OF RETAIL 


[Address of W. H. Esworthy, Annual Meeting of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, Colo., Jan. 16-18.] 


President Esworthy prefaced his address by voicing 
his appreciation of the honor conferred on him when he 
was elected to his office and for the confidence reposed 
in him. He stated that he had done his best to meet the 
association’s approval, and accorded to the executive com- 
mittee, Messrs. Barkuloo, Davenport and Warren, much 
credit for the success attained. He declared that the 
association had been confronted by many new problems, 
notably the activity of the Government, which had neces- 
sitated great caution in the course of the association 
and which had resulted in indictments of association sec 
retaries and the enjoining of the organization. He 
declared that every movement of the past had been under 
the advice of the best legal talent obtainable and that 


in the transaction of the affairs of the association its 
executive officers had tried to render at all times the 
greatest good to the greatest number. He spoke in 
detail of the election of the association’s secretary and 
its treasurer and continuing he said: 

Several matters were brought before the board at that 


time. Among the most important was a proposal to publish 
advertisements in our List of Members, same to be isued 
quarterly. This proposition was adopted unanimously, and 
you will be told of the result in the secretary’s report. Mr. 
Nutting continued to act as secretary until March 10, when 
Mr. Beaver notified me that he was ready to assume the 
duties of the office. Acting under instructions from the 
executive committee, together with Mr. Beaver, I located 
the office in the Chamber of Commerce Building, and pur- 
chased such furniture and supplies as were necessary. As 
we had already experienced considerable delay, and 
anxious to have our secretary visit all of the dealers 
territory as early as possible, I engaged the 
Miss Mary Hardaway, as office assistant, that 
might be free to attend to outside work for 






in our 
services of 
our secretary 
the time being. 


On April 17 the executive committee accepted the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Beaver. Mr. Heilman was notified at once of 
his selection, and he accepted and was w®istalled as secre- 


tary on April 26, and since that time has devoted his entire 
time to the work of the association. Soon after assuming 
the duties of the office Mr. Heilman furnished a surety bond 
in the sum of $2,500. This bond I will deliver to my suc- 
cessor. 

Two Officers’ Activities. 

Since early in July the secretary’s office has furnished 
daily to the executive committee copies of all correspondence, 
and at the end of each week a statement of all monies r« 
ceived and disbursed, and the balance on hand. This system 
was copied in part from the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and I am sure that the rest of the executive 
committee will join me in recommending its continuance. 
After a few weeks spent in preparing the first issue of our 
advertising booklet and calling on the dealers adjacent to 


Denver, Mr. Heilman and I attended a meeting of the Secre 
taries’ Bureau, in St. Louis, remaining over for the session 
of the American Lumber Trades Congress, where our asso- 


ciation was represented by Mr. O. O. 
the Trade Ethics committee. 
in St. Louis we were 


Russell as chairman of 
On the evening of our arrival 
advised of the filing of civil suits by 
the Government against the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. The meeting of the secretaries resolved 
itself largely into a discussion of ways and means to best 
meet the impending suits. Upon our return from St. Louis 
Mr. Heilman immediately took up the work of covering our 
territory; and while he was in Wyoming the criminal in 
dictments were returned against him and ex-Secretary H. H. 
Hemenway, who was at that time in California. 


Work of the Secretary. 

In calling on the dealers in our territory our secretary 
was successful in securing a number of new members; and 
could he have been permitted to complete his trip before the 
suits were filed we would have many more names on our 


books today. ‘The time lost in securing the services of a 
permanent secretary was the very time that our work should 
have been accomplished along the lines of building up and 
strengthening the association by obtaining new members and 
collecting dues from those becoming delinquent. This was a 


circumstance that we could neither foresee nor avoid, and 
the effect of which we were unable to vercome. We kept 


the secretary on the road until we were compelled, for finan- 
cial reasons, to call him in. uring his later trips 
he met with indifferent success, owing in part to the filing 
of the suits and largely to the financial depression existing 
throughout the country. On August 26 Miss Hardaway left 
our employ and since that time the secretary has made no 
extended trips. 
Government Prosecution. 


Mr. 
together 


On June 25 our secretary, 


L. I. Heilman, and ex-Secre- 
tary H. H. Hemenway, 


with the secretaries and ex- 
secretaries of fourteen retail lumber’ dealers’ associa- 
tions, were indicted by the Federal grand jury in Chicago. 
In the case of Mr. Heilman it was necessary to furnish a 
bond for his appearance on September 18 in the federal court 
in Chicago. This bond, for the sum of $5,000, was signed 
by a number of our members and one non-member, without 
any expense to the association. 

In July I attended a meeting, in Detroit, of the officers of 
the several associations. This meeting was well attended 
and an agreement entered into whereby all of the associa- 
tions involved, with the exception of Nebraska, were to join 
in a defensive alliance, and to furnish a fund for defense 
were to assess each association $5 per yard, the fund so 
raised to be held subject to the call of the General Defense 
Committee, consisting of W. G. Hollis, A. L. Holmes, A. L. 
Porter and Harry Corsuch. This committee was instructed 
to retain as counsel M. D. Purdy and William Lancaster, of 
Minneapolis; Charles D. Joslyn, of Detroit, and Lewis C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, to defend all suits, either criminal 
or civil. Upon my return I immediately submitted this mat- 
ter to the Board of Directors and they voted unanimously 
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to levy this assessment, which met with a hearty response 
from Lane all of our members. On September 25 a civil 
action was filed in the United States District Court in this 
city against our association, of which full particulars will 
be given later. This necessitated a trip to Minneapolis to 
confer with our attorneys in the preparation of our answer, 
the expense of this trip being paid out of the general de- 
fense fund. 


The National Federation of Retail Merchants. 


In connection with this trip I attended the first meeting 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants, in Chicago, 
going from there to Minneapolis. The meeting in Chicago 
was a large enthusiastic meeting of retail merchants, in 
which all lines of trade were represented, and after passing 
suitable resolutions it perfected a permanent organization 
and elected a board of directors, who have since secured 
the services of Mr. James R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., 
as secretary. 

In behalf of our association I pledged the sum of $50 to 
nid in financing the new organization, said sum to be 
credited on our dues that would hereafter be assessed against 
us. My action in this case was indorsed by the executive 
committee. Various estimates were made as to the probable 
amount of money that would be required to finance the 
federation and the probable number of future members, mak- 
ing the estimate anywhere from 10 cents to 50 cents per 
capita per annum. The objects and purposes of the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Merchants will be explained by 
Mr. O. O. Russell, as per request of the officers of that body. 


Executive Officers’ Work. 


The changing of secretaries and the new order of things 
made it necessary for me to devote a great deal of time to 
the work of the association. This will become apparent to 
you when you learn that I have personally written over 500 
letters on matters pertaining to the association. Besides 
numerous trips to Denver in the interest of the work, I 
made one trip to Boulder, one trip to Fort Morgan and 
three trips to eastern points, as before mentioned. The 
other members of the executive committee have given marked 
attention to the work, and there has been good attendance 
at the meetings which have been held at intervals to handle 
any matters before us. 


The Liné Yard Problem. 


Perhaps the most grievous question that we have had to 
handle within our own association has been the matter of 
dues from the line yard companies that do not wish to carry 
all of their yards in the association. At our last annual 
convention a resolution was passed instructing the executive 
comn-ittee to refuse membership to line yard companies un- 
less memberships were taken out for all of their yards. A 
few line yard companies refused to comply, but still wished 
to vetain memberships for some of their yards. In some in- 
stances they held recipts for dues for part of the year 1911, 
and the executive committee decided that it was necessary, 
under our new rules, to call all of their yards either in or 
out. We not having authority to take membership from 
them declared all of the yards of such companies to be 
members, and preseated bills for the dues on same. No 
payluents were eccepted trom any of those companies for 
dues beyond December $1, 1911, so the books are now clear. 








The Problem of Finances. 
The question of 
The past vear has been 


finanee is the great problem, 


a very 


after all. 
expensive one for our asso- 
ctation, for reasons already assigned; and I urge upon all 
of you to give your views, while here in convention assem- 
bled, that your newly elected officers and board of directors 
may know what you expect them to do. Any appreciable loss 
in members or any reduction in dues will have to be met by 
a corresponding cut in expense. This will be a problem 
for the incoming board to decide, and I can assure them in 
advance that it will be a difficult one for them to master. 


Codperation for Honest Ends. 


This association has been maintained for many years dur- 
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ing which many obstacles to retail trade have been met and 
overcome, rendering much benefit to all lumber dealers, 
whether members of the association or not. Now that our 
principles are attacked and the very existence of our asso- 
ciation is threatened; now that the men who have carried 
out our orders are under criminal indictments we should 
stand more closely together than ever before, thereby prov- 
ing to the public that we have been honest in our purposes 
and that we do not fear the ultimate result. 

Jf your purpose was honest when you joined this associa- 


tion you owe it to yourself to insist on vindication. If you 
were doing what you thought was right when you joined 
this association you cannot now, in justice to yourselves or 
your brother members, refuse to do your part in the struggle 
that is now on. If you were doing that which you thought 
was wrong when you joined this association will it make 
your conscience any easier if you drop out now and leave 
others to bear the burden for you? I have every confidence 
in the lumber dealers of this territory and am sure that they 
will not only sit close and “avoid rocking the boat” but will 


lend a hand, good and strong, at the oars, whenever neces- 
sary, to keep our craft in the proper channel. 

In behalf of the present board of directors and myself I 
thank you for the support, both moral and financial, that we 
have received. We invite your criticism, for in that manner 
only will we have an opportunity to explain some of our 
actions that you may take exception to, through failure to 
understand our position. 

I bespeak for my successor your hearty support, and above 
all your counsel and advice. I thank you. 





NASHVILLE LUMBER CLUB’S ANNUAL BANQUET. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 17.—The members of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, with several invited guests, 
gathered about the board for their first annual banquet 
last night. The notable event was held in the main dining 
hall of the recently formed Nashville Commercial Club, 
which body, with a membership now close to 1,200 of the 
leading citizens of this place, formally opened the hand- 
somest club rooms in the South with a public reception 
Monday afternoon and night. Most of the members of 
the Lumbermen’s Club are connected with the Commercial 
Club and hereafter the weekly meetings and lunches of 
the executive committee of the Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held in one of the private dining rooms of the new 
Commercial Club. President Hamilton Love, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, is secretary of the Commercial Club, and 
so thoroughly are the two organizations identified, offi- 
cially and in other ways, that the lumbermen of Nash- 
ville feel that the Commercial Club building is in truth 
their business home while they are permitted to be absent 
from the exacting duties of office, factory, yard or timber 
tract. 

For many weeks the lumbermen of this city have been 
anticipating with the keenest pleasure imaginable last 
night’s banquet. It was first announced for January 2, 
but delay in the completion of the Commercial Club build- 
ing necessitated a postponement until January 16. This 
was the first big function held in the new club house with 
the exception of the opening reception Monday, already 
mentioned. The committee in charge of the banquet 
preparations had been somewhat mysterious as to the 
details for the event, except to announce that certain gen- 
tlemen of oratorical repute would lend their presence and 
a taste of their gifts, followed by some other stunts, and 
that a feast fit for a real king, to say nothing of lumber 
kings, would be served, and therefore the members were 
anticipating with zest the enjoyment of the possible 
treats in store. No one left the building disappointed, 
for the occasion was all that could be desired, and ‘‘then 
some,’’ the Nashville lumbermen being among the best 
people on earth. As entertainers they are without su- 
periors. 

The toastmaster and the speakers on the program were 
seated about a central table and the others occupied long 
tables extending to each end of the large main dining 
room of the Commercial Club house. Covers were laid 
for 111, and a_ finer body of American citizens could 
not be found about any festal board. Every branch of 
the lumber business was represented by leaders in their 
lines. It was, too, a congenial company. Good fellow- 
ship of the most genuine kind reigned supreme. Wit and 
repartee were interchanged as those present did full jus- 
tice to the sumptuous banquet which was so well pre- 
pared and served, doing the greatest credit not alone to 
the club and the committee in charge but to the Com- 
mercial Club. The banquet, in brief, was a brilliant 
success in every detail; an occasion which will always be 
remembered by every man present as one of the most 
delightful. A good orchestra was present and rendered 
popular selections during the banquet. Each speaker was 
given close attention and received the hearty applause 
of the entire company. The oratory was interspersed 
with some excellent vaudeville stunts, these being the 
surprise the committee had provided for the entertain- 
ment of the company, and they were fully appreciated. 

The menus were novel and neat. They were bound in 
oak and poplar and the leaves were of heavy wrapping 
paper. ‘‘Eat!! Drink!! and Be Merry!! for tomorrow 
ye must Saw Wood,’’ appeared on the first page. This 
was followed by the ‘‘Stock List’’ (menu); the list of 
the imported ‘‘Big Timbers’’ (guests of honor); the 
names of the local speakers under the head of ‘‘ General 
Exhaust,’’? and then a poem containing ‘‘hits’’ on a 
number of well known local lumbermen under the title 
““An East Wind Soughing Through Red Cedar.’’ Then 
came the names of the committee of ‘‘Swampers’’ who 
had charge of the arrangements: Hamilton Love, presi- 
dent of Love, Boyd & Co.; Olin West, Wistar, Underhill 
& Nixon; Henderson Baker, Baker, Jacobs & Co.; T. B 
Johnson, Tennessee Hardwood Lumber ©o.; C. L. MeCon- 
nell, Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., and M. R. Silber, 
Atlanta Hardwood Co. 

President Hamilton Love acted as toastmaster. He 
said this was the first annual banquet of the club and 
that the affair will be repeated each year. As president 
he had gotten next to the best lot of fellows ever and 
he would carry the memory of his association to his 
grave. Mr. Love read a number of telegrams of regret 
from those who could not be present, including F. C. 
Guthrie, of Nashville; Frank Robertson, presizent of the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s Club. 


Some Oratorical Efforts. 


The first speaker from the ‘‘Big Timber’’ present was 
Lewis Doster, of Cincinnati, secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, who 
was presented as ‘‘somewhat knotty but not wormy.’’ 
He began his remarks with some characteristic witticisms 
and hits. He said he considered himself as ‘‘once a 
Nashvilleite still a Nashvilleite.’’ He had not been 
wired an invitation but had wired Hamilton Love to in- 
vite him. He said he must talk about the hardwood man- 
ufacturers’ organization, ‘‘for they pay the bill.’’ He 


reviewed the work of this organization. The registration 
exceeds 700, and over 1,000 are expected at the approach- 
ing Cincinnati meeting. He invited all to this meeting. 
He paid a touching tribute to the late John B. Ransom, 
former president of the association. He spoke of the 
important part Nashville lumbermen take in the work of 
the organization. He congratulated the Nashville club 
upon its work and success. Mr. Doster said his organiza- 
tion was working to unify grades. 

Mr. Doster said lumber and hardwood conditions in 
1911 were better than the two years before, and in 1912 
are expected to be better. Lower grades have recently 
been moving well. 

The next piece of ‘‘imported timber’’ presented was 
Henry H. Gibson, of Chicago. 


Cost of Doing Business. 

Vice President C. M. Morford’s paper on ‘‘ The Cost of 
Doing Business’’ was a feature. This paper was 
one of a series recently presented by various mefabers 
of the trade at weekly lunches of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club. By way of intro- 
duction Mr. Morford drew a parallel between the con- 
struction of a perfect wheel, with its hub and spokes 
and rim, and the organization of a perfect lumber 
business with its similar relationship of component 
parts. Corresponding to the rim of the wheel is a 
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circle of cost accounting with which Mr. Morford 
would surround every lumber business. System was the 
keynote of Mr. Morford’s.subsequent discussion. He 
advocated a statistical knowledge of costs and of the 
various phases of business operation, explaining in 
detail how to go about it. Later he took up the 
philosophical side of the question, relating business to 
the ‘‘curse of Adam,’’ and propounding Loss and 
Gain to be fundamental symbols of human life. 


Relations of Transportation and Lumber. 
Phelps and Cullenbine were introduced and entertained 
the company with some up-to-date vaudeville. This is a 
local team and it was received with tumultuous applause. 
L. P. Wall & Co. (‘‘She’’), who are at the Grand this 
week, next appeared and gave some splendid stunts which 
elicited enthusiastic evidences of approval. 


Sentiment in Business. 


The next speech was by J. H. Baird, of Nashville, 
‘“who,’’? it was announced, ‘‘if he were really in the 
lumber business would measure his boards with the Gold- 
en Rule.’’ He spoke on ‘‘The Dividends of Good Fel- 
lowship.’’ THis speech was interspersed with humor and 
happy hits. He said what was evident at the banquet was 
better evidence of the dividends of good fellowship than 
anything he could say. This gathering was a great divi- 
dend on good fellowship. The magnificent Commercial 
Club building is another splendid dividend. The lumber- 
men have been in the forefront in securing this elub 
home. Good results from local codperation were reviewed, 
including the splendid Hotel Hermitage, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C, A. buildings and high school building. Codpera- 
tion had been carried no farther than in the local lumber 
trade, the last year’s history of the lumber club being 
evidence of this. 

‘*Why the Lumbermen Love the Railroads’’ was the 
theme of Charles Barham, general freight agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, ‘‘a good 
fellow notwithstanding,’’ as stated on the program. He 
declined to believe the railroads and lumbermen were not 
in close touch. The interests of one are the interests of 
the other. The railroads, next to agriculture, constitute 
the world’s greatest industry. The speaker reviewed the 
great growth of the railroads in mileage, invested capital 


and equipment, most of it being accomplished since the 
Civil War. The immensity of the work done was outlined. 
Mr. Barham discussed railway lumber rates. Cost of 
service and the value of the service, he said, are the two 
great theories involved. Rates are largely based on the 
increased value given the commodity as the result of 
transportation from one point to another. The capitali- 
zation of the American railroads and their rates are the 
lowest in the world, Mr. Barham said. He defended the 
road he represents against the charge of extortion. Giv- 
ing reasons why lumbermen should love the railroads, the 
speaker mentioned lumber rates, which have greatly con- 
served the forest products of this section; the railroads 
consume 7 per cent of sawed lumber produced; railioads 
spent $75,000,000 last year on cross ties alone. If a cor- 
poration has claims of affection of its best customers the 
railroad has some claim on the lumbermen. Railroads 
as well as lumber industries are owned by individuals. 
Lumbermen claim the right to a fair return on capitaliza- 
tion. If railroads are denied a fair return private capital 
will not invest in railroads. If this should come to pass 
the railroads would pass into government ownership 
and development would cease. Mr. Barham made a 
strong defense of railroad rates. 


In Reminiscent Vein. 


‘*Now and Then’’ was the subject of Col. F. M. Ham- 
ilton, recognized and loved as the ‘‘daddy’’ of the local 
lumber fraternity. The speaker at the outset gave some 
interesting personal reminiscences. He told of early ex- 
periences in the lumber industry dating back to the mid- 
dle of the last century. When he began the lumber 
business a carload was not over 20,000 pounds. If more 
was put on double rates were paid. He told of the won- 
derful improvements achieved during the next decade. 
He contrasted old and new methods of railroading and 
handling lumber. With the vast improvements the men 
are getting closer together. They see that fair treat- 
ment is the best. Men are seeing that fair and honest 
competition is best for all. 


Past and Present Conditions. 


S. Lieberman, ‘‘head of the great triumvirate desig- 
nated, in order to comply with the law, as Lieberman, 
Leveman & O’Brien,’’ spoke on ‘‘Sawmilling in the Sev- 
enties.’’ He divided his topic into two heads—the lum- 
ber end and the manufacturing end. He entered the 
lumber business in the seventies. There were two mills 
in Nashville then. He told of early methods of conduct- 
ing the lumber business; of the rafting of logs down the 
Cumberland river. Everything in building material was 
then poplar. He recited a number of personal experi- 
ences and observations. The amount of timber consumed 
in Nashville from the Cumberland River territory is amaz- 
ing. The upper river territory has been devastated by 
Nashville mills. What have Nashville millmen to show 
for it? Competition has been so great they have spent 
their lives without compensation. When he went into the 
business lumber was sold, framing, at $1. Lumber was 
sold, dry, for $17.50 a thousand. The same lumber today, 
poplar, is worth $100 a thousand. This shows compara- 
tive prices. Mr. Lieberman said a more honorable body 
of men than the Nashville lumbermen can not be 
found. He told of the hardships and dangers of the 
early lumbermen in their purchasing trips. 

‘*The Orpheus Comedy Four,’’ now at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater, appeared as the closing number on the pro- 
gram, giving some excellent numbers which received a 
iiberal and well deserved share of the honors of the occa- 
sion. It was considerably past the midnight hour when 
the gathering broke up, all voting that they had had a 
royal and never to be forgotten good time. 


Those Present: 


E. C. Sugg, J. W. Bratton, Charles F. Rhea, W. C. 
Polk Curtis, H. K. Wharton, Perkins Lefton, A. P. Oakes, 
Will W. Parrish, M. C. West, C. O. Summitt, A. J. Griffith, 
W. J. Wallace, ir., R. H. Worke, Joseph R. Wilson, Hender- 
son, Baker, T. B. Johnson, C. L, McConnell, George F. Sain, 
Joseph R. Hamilton, W. M. Todden, McEwen Ransom, R. L. 
Alford, C. T. Dews, F. E. Gillette, jr., E. Harris McGavock, 
John T. Cox, E. G. Parkes, A. P. Jacobs, E. N. Ralston, Olin 
White, J. F. Davie, Willis Hitzing, C. F. Searle, H. L. Grider, 
Willson, Samuel 8S. Granger, W. R. Boyte, C. A. Gilli- 
land, E. D. Sanders, T. H. Dunlap, E. A. Arnett, J. S. Tugg, 
J 3. Joseph, E. Bartholomew, R. J. Jayner, William An- 
drews, B. Carmichael, J. M. Whitson, W. J. Cude, F. W. 
Reed, Will W. Smith, J. A. Washington, A. Loveman, H. M. 
Green, James W. Helman, J. A. Cayce, jr., William R. War- 
ner, jr., S. C. Ewing, W. M. Farris, jr., Marion W. Ransom, 
W. Street Ransom, R. T. Wilson. Charles E. Hunt, P. J 
Lovenhart, G. H. Cheeley, D. Weaver, A, T. Peterson, J. W. 
Vernon, S. Leiberman, Charles M. Morford, Charles Barham 
Arthur B. Ransom, Henry H. Gibson, Hamilton Love, Lewis 
Doster, W. A. Youngquist, F. M. Hamilton, J. H. Baird. 


Boon, 


PAPAAAAAMAAAS 


NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
BANQUET. 


NEW York, Jan. 16.—The annual banquet of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, to be held at Del- 
monico’s on Thursday, February 1, at 7 0’clock, promises 
to be a very largely attended affair. The special commit- 
tee consisting of A. P. Bigelow, Walter Adams and J. D. 
Crary states that the sale of tickets has exceeded ex- 
pectations, and the evening promises to be a most enjoy- 
able one. As usual, a large number of out of town 
guests will be on hand, and it is understood that the com- 
mittee in charge have something unusual under way for 
entertainment, 
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Why 

Your 

Business 
Needs Impetus 


Was 1911 your biggest year ? 


Is your name better known 
and are your products more in 
demand than ever before ? 


Good ! 


That means your business is 
accumulating impetus. 


It means that you have ac- 
quired sufficient motive power to 
keep the wheels of your business 
in motion irrespective of further 
effort on your part,—for a limited 
time. 


Like the coasting boy will 
gather speed and slide along on 
level ground for a space,—just 
so your business may gather speed 
and slide prosperously along for 
a space. 


But you stop, when the im- 
petus is gone. You come to a 
standstill when there is no more 
motive power. 


Every normal, healthy busi- 
ness must accumulate impetus,— 
and you can accumulate your 
impetus by continuous adver- 
tising in the American LuMBERMAN, 


The 


Universal 
Lumber Paper. 


Published Weekly at Chicago. 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB. 


Probable Influence on Business of Presidential Cam- 
paign Discussed—Confidence in Future. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 17.—An unusually interesting 
meeting at the Seelbach Hotel of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club was devoted to a discussion of the probable 
influence on business of the presidential campaign. It 
was generally agreed that if the lumber trade will assume 
an optimistic attitude and in personal conversations, in 
letters and otherwise disseminate the belief that the elec- 
tion will not affect business the general trade status will 
be greatly improved. C. L. Ritter, of the Ritter Lumber 
ber Co., Huntington, W. Va., and W. T. Schnaufer, of 
the Crescent Lumber Co., Marietta, Ohio, were present, 
as was Charles E. Lee, New York representative of W. P. 
Brown & Sons, of Louisville. All spoke favorably of con- 
ditions as they are developing in 1912. 

Mr. Schnaufer said that during 1911 conditions in his 
section had been good, and that though it was a fighting 
year prices on high grades had been higher than ever 
and low grades, especially during the latter part of the 
year, had moved .out unusually well. He emphasized the 
value of club and association meetings and said that he 
believed that 1912 will be equally as good as 1911. Stocks 
are light, he added, and factory men are bound to do 
some buying in the near future. ‘‘This year will be as 
we make it,’’ he said, ‘‘for the country is too far along 
to be upset by a presidential election.’’ 

Mr. Ritter agreed that it is poor business to shout 

‘Hard times!’’ but said that nevertheless general con- 
ditions, such as national elections, do affect business, and 
that a demand can not be created offhand. He sug- 
gested regrading oak as a means of aiding the condition 
in that line. ‘‘ We have lots of confidence in the future, ’’ 
he concluded, ‘‘and are looking for good business this 
year.’’ 
" A. F. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Co., spoke of 
the folly of sacrificing prices in order to make sales. 
Edward L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., 
asserted that the sawmill operator is between the nether 
and upper millstones of high timber prices and low lum- 
ber values, and said that if the latter declined any 
further mills will not be able to operate. Log prices must 
come down, he declared. D. E. Kline, of the Louisville 
Veneer Mills, said that he believed 1912 will be another 
fighting year, on account of the uncertain political out- 
look. T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, emphasized 
the fact that it is costing more to do business and that 
the wise lumberman will consider methods of reducing his 
operating expenses, in view of the narrower ‘margin of 
profit. Edward S. Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lum- 
ber Co., and E. B. Norman, of E. B. Norman & Co., said 
that lumber is good property and that it would be diffi- 
cult to replace that on the yards at the prices which are 
being paid for it now. They advised the man with good 
stocks to hold on to them. _ 

The sentiment of the meeting was decidedly optimistic, 
and the general feeling was that if lumbermen will talk 
cheerfully, sell at prices which their lumber is worth, 
and not attempt to get sales that are not profitable, busi- 
ness will be satisfactory. 


CLEVELAND DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 


Retiring President Makes Plea for Closer Organiza- 
tion—‘‘Lumber Kidder’’ Makes a Hit. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 17.—The annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers was held at its 
clubhouse Friday evening, January 12, and developed 
into one of the most interesting meetings of its kind ever 
held here. ; 

In the midst of the dinner a newsboy rushed in with 
an extra edition of a new lumber paper, known as The 
Lumber Kidder, ‘‘published by a bunch that like this 
kind of stuff.’’ The paper made a big hit, as it had 
something to say about practically every member and 
said it with red hot type. The dealers showed their ap- 
preciation by buying many extra copies. 


Election of Officers. 


A motion was made to increase the directors to seven. 
The election of directors resulted ‘as follows: George 
S. Gynn and T. C. Williamson, elected, W. B. Martin, 
reélected. E. M. Carleton, A. C. Klumph, Max Myers 
and George W. Meyers hold over. The directors elected 
the following officers after the meeting: KE. M. Carleton, 
president; A. C. Klumph, vice president, and J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary and treasurer. 


President’s Address. 


In his annual address President A. C. Klumph added 
another plea for further organization. In part he said: 


One year ago when the directors asked me to assume the 
burden of presidency of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers I did so with many visions of great things which I in- 
tended to accomplish during the year for the benefit and 
betterment of the organization. Tonight when my term of 
office has closed I look back over the last year with con- 
siderable regret and disappointment that I have accomplished 
only a small proportion of the many things which I had in- 
tended. Going over the last year we find that we opened up 
with one of the most notable gatherings the Cleveland mar- 
ket has ever had. I believe no meeting had been held in this 
market for twenty years which so completely represented 
the entire Cleveland market as did this one. d 

If I have accomplished nothing else I truly believe that 
I have preached so many times the doctrine of value of our 
organization as well as all organizations that the members 
are more generally of the same opinion than they were a 
year ago. We are unquestionably entering an age of the 
birth and active operation of business organizations and as- 
sociations. You read of them on every side and you hear 
from them on every corper. 


Organizations Must Be Active. 

There is no question but that the members of our frater- 
nity here in Cleveland as well as business men from all over 
the country have been soundly asleep for many years in the 
matter of taking an interest in legislative matters through 
organizations. ‘They are awakening now to find that while 
they have slept the legislator has been busy and he has 
done many things which have added to the cost and troubles 
of the lumber merchant. We have seen our taxes heavily 
increased here in our county. We have seen the state place 
a_statute upon the books taxing us for our capital stock. 
We have seen the Government at Washington placing a 
statute on the books taxing us on our profits. Only last 
year the city made a desperate attempt to tax those of 
us who have river property for the dredging of the river. 
This one thing only have we repelled. We also find a stat- 
ute now on the books which compels us to pay damages to 
any employee who may be injured no matter if he be the 
one entirely at fault or’ not. We find the lien law, which 
gave us perhaps too great a privilege, to have been wiped 
off the earth. It is not perhaps so much that the lumber- 
men are objecting to paying their share of all legitimate 
taxes ete., but we are confronted with another statute that 
says that if two or more business men get together and at- 
tempt to arrange the price of their product so that they can 
meet these increased expenses imposed by the Government it 
is a penitentiary offense, and still some of you will sit lazily 
in the chair and say “What is the use?” It is to be re- 
gretted that we have laggards of this kind. The man who is 
continually saying “What is the use?’ eventually finds that 
he himself is of no use to his community nor himself. 

On Wednesday of this week, as you all know, several of 
us went to Columbus to attend a meeting of delegates from 
the five leading cities of the state of Ohio, all strictly retail 
lumber merchants. It was while there that a prominent 
politician and member of the Constitutional Convention gave 
me this information. He says it is a notorious fact that 
for many years past “Labor’’ has secured much more than 
those sometimes referred to as “Capital.” This, he says, is 
only for the reason that the politician and law maker is a 
seeker at all times of votes and he is confronted with the 
fact largely advertised that labor is organized and as they 
are organized they are in a position to deliver votes, and he 
stated that until the merchants and manufacturers and busi- 
ness men form themselves into associations and organiza- 
tions and have the fact well known in the minds of the 
law. maker there will be no change in the présent program 
of affairs in this country. 


NEW LINE PROPOSED. 


Short Line Planned to Traverse Rich Timber Sec- 
tion in Louisiana—Lumber Company Interested. 





[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 17.—About forty-five miles 
of railroad will be constructed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville from Tuscaloosa to Selma in connection with the 
proposed line of the Kaul Lumber Co. from Tuscaloosa 
to a large tract of timber between Tuscaloosa and Selma. 
Recently the Kaul Lumber Co. purchased large timber 
tracts near Tuscaloosa and a mill is now being built. 
This company will build from Tuscaloosa toward Selma, 
in order to transport the lumber to the mill at Tusca- 
loosa. The Louisville & Nashville is figuring with the 
Kaul company on building this road jointly, that it may 
continue the line to Selma. The advantage of this is 
that the Louisville & Nashville would have a line from 
Birmingham to Selma half as long as the present line 
from Birmingham to Selma via Flomaton. The pro- 
posed short line would traverse rich new territory from 
here to Selma. 





LUMBERMEN WIN IN RATE CASE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 16.—The lumbermen of Mem- 
phis are jubilant over the decision handed down in the 
Federal Court here in the case of the Darnell-Taenzer 
Lumber Company et al. vs. the Southern Pacific, the 
Santa Fe, and other Transcontinental lines, to the effect 
that the complainants had a right to collect the excess of 
10 cents a hundred pounds on all shipments of hard- 
wood lumber from Memphis and Mississippi River points 
to Pacific Coast terminals. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had ruled that a rate of 85 cents a hnudred 
pounds is excessive and ordered the railroads to refund 
10 cents a hundred pounds? The period covered by the 
suit was 1907 and 1908. 

Although the suit is styled the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber 
Company et al. vs the roads in question more than 30 
firms joined in the suit, most of them of Memphis, but a 
number of them have their sites in other states. One of 
the strongest claims made by the railroads in their fight 
was that the shippers advanced the price to the custom- 
ers in proportion to the advance in freight rates and that 
the consumers actually paid the excess. Announcement is 
made that the roads will appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


—eeonesneeeeeeeev 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD CUT AND 
SHIPMENTS. 


A report just issued by R. S. Kellogg, of Wausau, 
Wis., secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, gives the following sta- 
tistics regarding the cut and shipments of the same 
46 mills in December, 1910, and December, 1911, 
respectively: 


Cut, M Feet Shipped, M Feet 
911 1911 1 











1 1910 ! 910 

LE 8 ts 10,180 9,608 16,991 16,482 
UNS RS eer ee 141 350 747 579 
a re 1,993 2,926 3,017 1,913 
BRMNMONR cg wicca io -creieia i piers »,620 3,576 5,232 4,487 
WA ci wa caw ees oes iasane 716 1,097 1,341 1,504 
ee rr ie rae 3,043 2,727 2,455 2,698 
MPH wk tenes ane wks abs s 97 2038 228 141 
BL ean saeascdebess 241 44 2,439 869 
ALL HARDWOODS .. _ 8,851 10,923 15,459 12,191 
SNE Geb wavedewan cts 19,031 20,53 * 32,450 28,673 


An analysis of these figures shows that hemlock cut 
increased 6 per cent and shipments, 3 per cent; hard- 
wood cut deceased 19 per cent and shipments increased 
27 per cent; the total cut decreased 7 per cent and 
total shipments increased 13 per cent. 
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A CONCERN THAT HAS MADE IDAHO WHITE PINE FAMOUS. 


The white pine timber growing in Elk Creek Basin in 
northern Idaho is of the very finest quality, and has been 
pronounced by many experts to be equai to the best of 
the Michigan and Wisconsin white pine that made these 
states famous. This fact is evidenced by the demand for 
this particular kind of lumber for export shipment ex- 
perienced by the Potlatch Lumber Co., whose new mill 
at the new village of Elk River in the midst of this tim- 
ber has been busily engaged sawing this excellent growth 
of Idaho white pine the last season. It has already sold 
for export 20,000,000 feet of the season’s cut. 

Elk River is 60 miles east of Potlatch, Idaho, the 
headquarters of the Potlatch Lumber Co., and is in the 
heart of the white pine forest. A year and a half ago 
there was but a single settler’s cabin, where now there is 
a prosperous village of 1,200 inhabitants, centered about 
a lumber manufacturing plant that is second to none in 
the country. Elk River is reached by a branch of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway running 
52 miles from the main line at St. Maries, Idaho. This 
branch also connects with the Washington, Idaho & 
Montana Railway that is owned by the same interests as 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., at Bovill, Idaho. 

The building of the big plant at Elk River was begun 
by the Potlatch company in the summer of 1910, and 
was completed and began sawing April 17, 1911. The 
mill was designed by W. A. Wilkinson & Son, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who have designed many mills in the In- 
land Empire. ‘The sawmill is equipped with three single 
cutting bands, edgers, trimmers ete., and all machinery 
in the mill is operated by electric motors, with the ex- 





ception of the log carriage and the niggers. The elec- 
trical power is furnished by two turbine generator units, 
one of 500 kilowatts and one of 800 kilowatts, built by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. The 
live steam is furnished to the turbines from ten 150-h.p. 
Muskegon boilers, the fuel being sawdust and other waste 
from the sawmill. The motors used in driving the 
machinery were built by the General Electric Co. It has 
developed that the average horsepower !oad required by 
the sawmill operations is 350 horsepower. The operation 
of its electrically driven sawmill has been successful from 
the start, and it has been turning out 150,000 feet of lum- 
ber every ten hours, although when operated day and 
night, as it was much of the time, the output was about 
300,000 in 20 hours. ~ 

There is a 5-stall brick dry kiln, to which the steam is 
supplied from the sawmill boilers. The frame of the 
planing mill is of steel and it is equipped with 14 wood- 
working machines, operated by individual electric motors. 
The lumberyard occupies about 35 acres, and the lumber 
is transported on trams by electric storage battery loco- 
motives. 

Throughout the plant and yard a complete water sys- 
tem has been installed. The water is pumped by two 
1,000-gallon Underwriter ’s pumps, and an auxiliary press- 
ure is supplied by a 100,000-gallon steel tank set on the 
hill, 165 feet above the mill, about a thousand feet from 
the plant. 

In order to provide a log pond, Elk River was dammed 
with an 18-foot dam, resulting in a pond about a mile 
and a half long and spanning half a mile at the widest 
point. For the last year logs 








have been skidded directly 
into the pond, the timber 
growing close to the mill, 
which is not operated in the 
winter, owing to the heavy 
fall of snow in the vicinity 
of Elk River. The plant of 
the company at Potlatch, 
however, is operated the year 
round. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co., 
of which William Deary is 
general manager and A. W. 
Laird assistant manager, 
with its two large modern 
sawmills, with a combined 











capacity of nearly 1,000,000 
feet of lumber daily, is an 


important factor in the lumber industry of the Inland 
Empire. The magnitude of its operations necessitates 
extending its market and it is exporting a large amount 
of Idaho white pine by rail to Tacoma, Wash., and thence 
by vessel to Montevideo, Uruguay, at the mouth of the 
River Plate, on the east coast of South America. Wher- 
ever lumber is used the Potlatch Lumber Co. aims to be 
known. 
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Samples of Idaho White Pine Sawed at Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co.’s Elk River Mill. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ELK RIVER (IDAHO) SAW MILL OPERATION OF THE POTLATCH LUMBER CO., OF POTLATCH, IDAHO. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 15.—Lumbermen generally look 
for a fairly good year in 1912, although manuacturers in 
the interior are not making as extensive preparations for 
the season’s cut as they did a year ago. While domestic 
and foreign trade was dull in the last half of 1911, the 
former the result of untoward crop conditions, local trade 
has been good, and the prospect is that it will be even 
better this year. The year’s building permits were in 
excess of $17,500,000 in Vancouver proper, the estimate 
of $15,000,000 having been placed at the first of the year. 
For 1912 estimate has been made by the building in- 
spector of $20,000,000, with good start of three permits 
totalling $750,000. 

Last year was satisfactory as a whole and beneficial 
effect has been noticed following the order to customs 
collectors to see that no lumber is imported without pay- 
ing duty, unless it comes within the terms of the act. 

A. D. McRae, vice president of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., operating at Golden and on the Fraser River, 
says that the mill at Golden started in the middle of 
April and cut 32,000,000 feet of lumber, with sales of 
24,000,000 and profits of $150,000. The Canadian West- 
ern mill on the Fraser River sold 115,000,000 feet during 
1911, with profits of $650,000, the total profits from all 
sources for the two mills being $850,000. Interest 
charges total $475,000, leaving a surplus of $375,000. 

Coast shingle manufacturers waited on Vancouver’s 
federal member this week with a request that when the 
proposed tariff commission is organized he present the 
case for the imposition of an import duty on shingles. A 
duty equal to that imposed by the United States is asked. 
The matter will be brought before the attention of the 
department at Ottawa. ; 

The Dominion Sawmills & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) during 
the coming season expects to eut 125,000,000 feet of 
lumber. It has 1,000 men in the woods. The company, 
it will be remembered, took over the mills and interests 
of the Mundy Lumber Co. at Three Valley; the limits 
of the Revelstoke Sawmill Co.; the Bowman Lumber Co., 
Revelstoke; Hood Lumber Co., Taft, and the Yale-Colum- 
bia Lumber Co., Nelson. 


A BUSINESS OF RAPID AND SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH. 


Through one of those errors which seem bound to hap- 
pen wherever type is handled a statement was made in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 6 which coupled 
the name of John J. Rumbarger with the Monarch Lum- 
ber Co., of Philadelphia. The error probably was patent 
to most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but in 
order that there may be no misunderstanding advantage 
is taken of this opportunity to state that Mr. Rumbarger 
is in no way connected with the Monarch Lumber Co. 





nor has he been for some time. The officers of the 
Monarch Lumber Co. are: W. D. Haddock, president; 
William T. Latham, vice president, and Howard B. 
France, secretary and treasurer. These gentlemen con- 
trol the company’s business and its policy. 

The Monarch Lumber Co. is an extensive operator, and 
enjoys a splendid and rapidly growing business. The 
personnel of its directorate is ample assurance of the 
exceptionally high standing it enjoys in the trade. 





From left to right — W. D. Haddock. Wilmington, Del., President; W. T. Latham, Mount Sterling, N. C., 
‘ Vice President; Howard B. France, Philadelphia. Pa., Secretary and Treasurer. 


OFFICERS OF THE MONARCH LUMBER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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wae FINANCIAL “Sq 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the te eight years we have loaned about te Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 

We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are-considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 


We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing—Interest Bearing—Deed Protected. 


An opportunity for you 
to participate in the 
large 


profits which 
owners of Pacific North- 
west timber will soon 
realize. Write for in- 
formation. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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WE ARE 
SPECIALISTS 























and have large experience in giving the kind of credit in- 
formation and service that lumbermen need. 

e Red Book which we publish semi-annually is con- 
fined exclusively to showing the financial standing of 
parties engaged in the manufacturing, selling and buy- 
ing of lumber products. It covers the field thoroughly. 
Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop usa line. We 
also have a well organized Collection Department at 
your service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


20 W. Jackson Blvd. Established 1878 2 Madivon Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 

















(Concluded from page 53.) 


D. A. McCoy, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Miller, S. Dak. : 

C, M. Madden, St. Anthony & Dakota levator Co., Ross, N. Dak. 
A. S. McLaughlin, Phoenix Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

T. S. McLaughlin, Phoenix Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

G. M. McCarthy, De Graff Lumber Co., De Graff, Minn. 


Jobn MeMartin, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Mark A, Miller, John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Stephen J. McCarthy, Eden Valley Lumber Co., Eden Valley, Minn. 
W. H. Mahannah, St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., Fargo, N. 


Marbryhn, Wilcox Lumber Co., Detroit, Minn. 

Moeller, Moeller & Walter, Reinbeck, Iowa. 

li. H. MeCray, H. H. MeCray & Co., Pine Island, Minn. 

E. E. Moore, 8S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Winnebago, Minn. 
C. M. McCoy, Minneapolis. 


Dak 
P. M. 
A. H. 


H. E. MeMillan, Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
F. H. McCuskey, tardwell-Robinsén Co., Minneapolis. 

J. 4 McQuillan, Brandt Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

D. MeMullen, Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Minneapolis. 
J. A “MeC ampbell, Humbird Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

J. B. Millard, Crookston Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

S. V. Martin, Virginia & Rainy L ake Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Bb. F. Monroe, Crookston Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

M. M. Moen, Northland Pine Co., Calmar, Iowa. 

Louis F. Metz, Metz Manufacturing as Dubuque, Iowa. 

F. M. Merrill, Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn. 
J. C. Melville, Melville Lumber Co., Minneapolis). 

F. H. Meyer, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


W. C. Meader, W. C. Meader Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Montfort, jr.. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
. Moulton, Crookston Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
’, Morrison, J. W., Morrison Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Morrison, Winona, Minn. 
Macomber, J. H. Queal & Co., 
John Matzold, H. Engler Lumber Co., 
W. H. Morse, Lamper Lumber Co., 


Forest City, lowa. 
Lester Prairie, Minn. 
Breckenridge, Minn. 


Clyde Myers, St. Anthony & Dak. Elev. Co., Ponca, Nebr. 
M. A. Martin, St. Anthony & Dak. Elev. Co., Ponca, Nebr. 
George E. Morris, Central Lumber Co., Morristown, Minn. 
J. W. Mahan, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. Paul. 
Cc. S. Mudgett, McCullogh & Mudgett, Valley City, N. 
Irving F. Murch, Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Cc. E. MeGregor, McGregor Bros. & Co., Granite Falls, Minn. 
H. F. Martin, Hayfield, Minn. 
Lee C. Millard, Central Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
P. F. Mortenson, North Iowa Lumber Co., Ruthven, Iowa. 
J. M. Morgan, North Star Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
H. G. McNeely, Citizens Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
N 
John A. Nelson, Garfield Lumber Co., Garfield, Minn. 
W. A. Neel, Neel & Havinga, Kamrar, Iowa. 
W. N. Nortz, Nortz Lumber Co., Devills Lake, N. Dak. 
F. M. Nider, J. H. Queal & Co., Wagner, S. Dak. 


Peter Nyka, H. H. Neuenberg, Danube, Minn. 
Charles Newcomb, S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Winnebago, Minn. 
Christ Nelson, Stenerson Bros. Lumber Co., Halstad, Minn. 
Stephen Nicholson, Nicholson Bros., Lynd, Minn. 
0. Nelson, Nelson Runquest Lumber Co., Braham, 
J. P. Nelson, Cloquet Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
E. H. Nolan, Nolan Bros. Hardwood Co., Memphis. 
W. K. Nichols, Bemidji Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
i. Nye, T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
. Nelson, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
. Nolan, St. Pau 
. Noble, Shevlin- Mathieu Lumber Co., 
A. Nelson, C. M. Youmans 
Nelson, Nelson Bros., 
s. Norton, Algona, Iowa. 
August Nordstrom, Nordstrom 
Minn. 
G. Nelson, 
Ww. ke 
Oo, P. 


Minn. 


Spooner, Wis 
Lumber Co., Winona, 
Canby, Minn. 


Minn. 


Lumber Co., North Branch, 
Lowry Lumber 
Neuenberg, 
Newman, 


Minn. 
Lumber Co., St. 
Minneapolis. 


Co., Lowry, 
Thompson-McDonald 
The Salzer Lumber Co., 
oO 
E. J. Ohr, J. H. Queal & Co., Minneapolis. 
A, J. Ostrom, Evansville Lumber & Hardware Co., Evansville, Minn. 
George O’Donnell, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Elma, Iowa. 
David Olson, Kenyon Farmers’ Mercantile & Elevator Co., 
Minn. 
Bruno Olson, Mahlum Lumber Co., 
E. M. Osborne, 


Cc 


Paul. 


Kenyon, 


Crosby, Minn. 

Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

. F. Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

J. M. Okoneski, Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
G. A. Odette, Crookston Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


Wis. 


L. C. Olson, Three States Cedar Co., Minneapolis. 
E. M, Oleson, National Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
H. T. Osgood, Wheeler Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Archie L, Ostrom, Evansville Lumber & Hdw. Co., Evansville, 
Mi 

G. B. Orlady, 

John M. 

Robert §S 
Minn. 


H. M. Orlady Co., Durand, Wis. 
Olson, Maynard Lumber Co., Maynard, 
Oestreich, Bellingham Lumber Co., 


P 
Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapilis. 

M. L. Parker. J. H. Queal & Co., Minneapolis. 

F, M. Pexa, Pexa & Janutzka, Montgomery, Minn. 

John Proshed, New Prague, Minn. 

L. A. Paulson, Winnor-Torgerson Lumber Co., Castlewood, 
B. L. Pilling, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Flandreau, S. Dak 
A. Pilling, A. Pilling Lumber Co., Edgerton, Minn. 

R. Pilling, A. Pilling Lumber Co., Edgerton, Minn. 

T. N. Putnam, Carrington, S. Dak. 

A. J. Peterson, Dows Lumber Co., Dows, Iowa. 

A. R. Priest, J. H. Queal & Co., Fryborg, S. Dak. 

C, M. Porter, Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

M. E. Palmer, Leonan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Frank Peterson, Plymouth Lumber Co., Isabel, S. Dak. 

. Potter, Crane-Johnson Lumber Co., Cooperstown, N. Dak. 
. F. Pickett, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
H. R. Peterson, Potlatch Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

T. M. Partridge, T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

H. F, Partridge. T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

J. W. Phillips, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Andrew Peterson, L. P. Dolliff & Co., Belview, 
O. H. Phillips, Larimore, N. 

W. B. Parker, Superior Lumber 


Minn. 
Bellingham, 


Oliver V. Palmer, 


S. Dak. 


ico beh 
MOB ty 


Minn. 





& Coal Co., Minneapolis. 


H. L. Quanrud, St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co., Grafton, N. 


R 


H. Queal & -Co., Minneapolis. 
Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
W. T. Reilly, Reilly & Lathrop, Northfield, Minn. 
R. G. Rosengren, Farwell Lumber Co., Farwell, Minn. 
C. G. Rosengren, Brandon Lumber Co., Brandon, Minn. 
J. N. Rivers, I. P. Dolliff & Co., Morton, Minn. 
Dan Rolland, Bagley Lumber Co., Bagley, Minn. 
Erick Rolland, Bagley -Lumber Co., Fosston, Minn. 
WV. J. Robinson, McCulloch & Robinson, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
G. D. Rose, Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
William Rae, C, L. Colman Lumber Co., Madison, S. Dak. 
H. E. Ross, W. H. Ross Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
A. A. Rice, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
‘ B. Reser, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

J. O'Reilly, Osceola, Wis. 
Jamies A. Renwick, North Iowa Lumber Co. , Britt, Towa. 

H. Rogers, Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Er C. Richmann, 7 rudden Lumber Co., Fort Atkinson, 
P. P. Roth, M. J. O’Reilly, Centuria, Wis. 
H. F. Runnels, Rogers Lumber Co., Leal, N. Dak. 
Cc: &: agg Wanamingo Lumber Co., Wanamingo, Minn. 
C. Roug, & W. C. Shull, Minneapolis. 
Il. Reynolds s, Continental’ Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
w. Ss. Rosenberry, Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Idaho. 
L. Reuthmuth, National Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
F. E. Reynolds, . Reynolds Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
C. M. Rohne, J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
A. A. Rotzien, Madera Co., Des Moines, Towa, 
J. E. Rhodes, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. Paul. 
R. Raney, Potlatch Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
I. C. Robinson, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 
A. D, Remington, Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Ida. 
Gerhard Rooerud, Spring Grove Lumber Co., 


Dak. 


G. I. Rosenbloom, J. 
P. P. Richardson, 
W. L. Redick, 


Towa. 





Minn. 
F. Cc. Riggs, Midland Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis. 
L. B. Rich, Midland Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis. 
J. D. Rowan. Citizens Lumber Co., Exline, Iowa. 


c, H. Ross, H. W. Ross Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 








Spring Grove, 


ATTENDANCE AT NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Fort Pierre, S. 
Iowa. 


Robertson Lumber Co., 
Lumber Co., Manly, 


Ss 


Geo. E. Robertson, 
A, Rossiter, Manly 


Cc. F. Sheldon, Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
G. R. Stevens, 8. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


L. E. Streator, a 
H. Sorensen, Peter Mintener Lumber Co., 


S. 
T. N. Skonnord, 


Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 
Citizens Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

O. S. Sweet, J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Mitchell, S. Dak. 

E. Steffensen, Independent Grain & Lumber Co. , Kiester, Minn. 
Cc. B. Stewart, St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 
G, HH, Sweetland, Fargo Lumber Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Gunder Stenerson, Stenerson Bros., Erskine, Minn. 

A. N. Saxerud, A. A. Saxerud, Lake Mills, Iowa. 

B. S. Summerwill, B. S. Summerwill Lumber Co., Canton, 8. 
‘, H. Smith, C. H. Smith Lumber Co., Monroe, Iowa. 
N. J. Steichen, Central Lumber & Coal Co., Dubuque, 
E. J. Sieh, Minneapolis. 

A. J. Sieh, Sutherland, Iowa. 

A, W. Sternke, Gaylord, Minn. 

ag Sanner, I. O. Manger Lumber Co., 
H. W. Shoeffer, J. H. Queal & Co., Dolliver, Iowa. 

W. C. Shull, J. & W. C. Shull, Minneapolis. 

C. H. Skog, J. A. Smith Lumber Co., Ortonville, Minn. 

Louis Sanborn, Louis Sanforn Lumber Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 
. A. Saxerud, Lake Mills, lowa. 

. V. Smith, Langworthy Lumber Co., Egeland, N. 
H. S. Swan, Wanamingo Lumber Co., 
O. C. Sarles, Valley Lumber Co., Hillsboro, N. “Dak, 

F. C, Smith, J. O. Smith Lumber Co., Osage, Iowa. 

E. S. Stearns, Stearns Lumber Ci., Hutchinson, Minn. 

C. R. Sather, Donnelly Lumber Co., Donnelly, Minn. 

C. E. Sheppard, Minneapolis Sash & Door Co., Minneapolis. 
E. C. Simpspn, Curtis & Yale Co., Minneapolis. 

2 . M. Schade, Farley & Loetscher Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

J. P. Steade, Leech Lake Lumber Co. » Minneapolis. 
ate A. Suton, R. Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
ig Sutherland, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 

. W. Shepard, Shepard-Traill, Minneapolis. 

H. Sterling, Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis. 
U. W. Squier, Panhandle Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. Smith, Fidelity Lumber Co., Newport, Wash. 
W. A. Smith, Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
E. E. Swann, Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, 
E. R. Shaw, Foster Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis. 

Met L. Saley, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
W. E. Sears, Curtis Yale Co., Minneapolis. 

Ws iL Seppaer, Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
_ B. Sutton, Twin City Hardwood Co., St. Paul. 

V. Sny der, Park Rapids Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
E Cc. Spengler, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, 
W. M. Schmidt, Barndt Lumber Co., is Te 
M. M. Stearns, Stearns Lumber Co Hutchinson, 
M. J. Scoville, Langworthy gil te Co., Minot, N. D 
G. F. Streater, Laird Norton Yards, Winona, Minn. 
Arthur Stark, Stark & Co., Harris, Minn. 
Alex H. Simons, Henry Simons Lumber Co., 
Geo. W. Steiner, Steiner Lumber Co., 
G. A. Stark, Kensington Hdw. 
John Swanson, St. Bonifacius 

Minn. 

Otto Severson, North Star Lumber Co., Bismarck, N. D. 
J. C. Skluzacek, Skluzacek & Westernman, Le Sueur Center, 

Minn. 

Thomas Skluzacek, Skluzacek Bros., Lonsdale, Minn. 

E. R. Stokes, Armstrong Lumber Co., Armstrong, Iowa. 

Henry Simons, Henry Simons Lumber Co., Chaska, Minn. 

A. C. Schroeder, Schroeder Brick and Lime Mfg. Co., Shako- 
pee, Minn. 

L. H. Schoenbaum, The Salzer Lumber Co., 

G. W. Scothorn, The Salzer Lumber Co., 

J. P. Snyder, C. M. Youmans Lumber Co., 

Edward Stief, C. M. Youmans Lumber Co., 


+ 
S. S. Tanner, MeMullin Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
- W. Upton, Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., pangs ng 

. O. Tobiassen, Lake Mills Lumber Co., Lake Mills, Iowa. 
in A. Taylor, Bovey- -Shute Lumber Co., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Theodore Torleenson, Rhame Lumber Co. » Rhame, N. Dak. 


Dak. 


~ 


Iowa. 


Gully, Minn. 


ee 


Dak. 
Wanamingo, Minn. 


So 


Ida. 


Minn. 


Iowa. 


Minn. 


Jordan, Minn. 
Long Prairie, Minn. 
Lumber Co., Kensington, Minn. 


Lumber Co., St. Bonifacius, 


Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Wabasso, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 


M. A. Titus, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Columbia Heights, Minn. 
R. W. Turner, St. Anthony & Dakota Lumber Co., Finley, N. Dak. 
S. E, Taylor, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

W. L. Taylor, Wilcox Lumber Co., Detroit, Minn. 

O. Torgersen, Winnor-Torgersen Lumber Co., Berwick, N. Dak. 
R.,S. Thompson, Imperial Elevator Co., Lakota, N. Dak. 

A. R. Thompson, Thompson-McDonald Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


W. E. Thomas, Cloquet Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

R. A. Tracy, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Roy Thompson, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Minneapolis. 

4 Torgersen, Learned Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
M. Thompson, Park Rapids Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 

i. A. Titus, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Robert Tester, Hauser Lumber Co., Gibbons, Minn. 

G. A. Thomas, Fredericksburg Lumber Co., Fredericksburg, 
Iowa. 

E. S. Thorngren, Boxholm, Iowa. 

O. A. Tenold, Calmar, Iowa. 

Earl Tracy, L. E. Larson, Cokato, Minn. 


Vv 


F. Vaughan, J. H. Queal & Co., Yankton, S. Dak. 
Cc. y. Barnum, Ballord-Trimble Lumber Co., "Aberdeen, Ss 
A. C. Voss, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
A. J. Vogel, New Ulm, Minn. 
LE. J. Viger, Lake Park Lumber Co., Lake Park, Iowa. 
Charles Van Pelt, Ferry Baker Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
4 W.. Vickere, Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Ida. 

. J. Veblen, Northwest Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


. Dak. 


“4 D. Varley, W.°S. Ives Lumber Co., Big Lake, Minn. 
WwW 

A. E. Way, Elmwood Lumber & Grain Co., Elmwood, Wis. 

A. E. Wheeler, Imperial Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

E. C. Woilo, J. H. Queal & Co., Luverne, Iowa. 

S. E. Weitzell, Gowrie, Iowa. 

John Wittmayer, Goodridge- nag Lumber Co., Scotland, S. Dak. 

4 T. Wedge, Wedge & Weiss Co., Zumbrota, Minn. 

?. W. Winnor, Winnor- nereanun Co., Minneapolis. 

rid C. Winnor, Winnor & Adams Co., Minneapolis. 

W. G. Weart, Weart-Frisby Lumber Co. , Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


F. J. Ward, Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

H. A. Wagner, John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

M. H. Watson, C. W. Adams Lumber Co., Northfield, Minn. 

“eo Westerman, Hi. E. Westerman Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
nn. 

Albert Westrup, Maple Laké, Minn. 

A, W. Westerberg, McMullen Lumber iCo., 

Qe. Woods, Woods Lumber Co., Ankeny, 

Wy. R. Wood, Parker, S. Dak. 

B. WN. Wood, Red Diamond Lumber Ci., Minneapolis. 

E. E. Wheeler, Imperial Elevator Co., Michigan, N. Dak. 

Anlrew Westlund, C. W. Adams Lumber Co., = Paul. 

Charles Webster, Webster Bros., Waucoma, Iow 

J. C. Webster, Bright-Webster Lumber Co., Mobridge, S. Dak. 

W. W. Wieso, Lake Park Lumber Co., Lake Park, Iowa. 

E. B. Wingate, jr., Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Minneapolist 

J. C. Washington, Fidelity Lumber Co., Newport, Wash. 

F. Wenzel, Itasca Lumber Co. 

E. T. White, Keystone Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

he Wright, Carr Collier Co., Minneapolis. 

L. J. W ilson, McCulloch-Moss Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

James G. Wallace, Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

C. H. Wilson, Fowler & Pay, Mankato, Minn. 

J. H. Virgin, Rudd Lumber Co., Elk River, Minn. 

J. A. Wedum, Alexandria Hadwe. & Lumber Co., Alexandria, 


Minneapolis. 
Towa. 


Minn 

I. “B Weinberg, Weinberg Lumber Co., Clarksville, Iowa. 
G. = Wek. oon pet Lumber Co., Long Lake, Minn. 
b. FF. eeloc ayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Watertown, S. 
Wm. Windhorst, Olivia, Minn. ere ‘a 
C. = ig atson, The St. Anthony & Dak. Elev. Co., Great Falls, 

on 

Geo. W. Windhorst, Olivia, Minn. 
F. S. Waddington, North Star Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


if 

J. A. Yoder, Central Lumber & Coal Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Bertha A, Young, John D. Young Lumber Co. ; La Crosse, Wis. 
W. F. Yeagerline, The Harris-Yeagerline Co., Cando, N, D. 

z 
iS. Zerwas, C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., 
. H. Zimmerman, E. 
HE a: Zivieurn, Geier 


Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Zimmerman & Co., Minneapolis. 
Lumber Co., Ortonville, Minn, 
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CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 








Fir Lumber Manufacturers Report Price Advance, 
Showing Stability of Local Market—Stronger Tone 
to Redwood—Fine Building Outlook. 

San FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 15.—Everything seems to 
favor improved conditions in the local lumber trade in 
1912. Fir lumber manufacturers with plants in Oregon 
and Washington and offices in San Francisco report ad- 
vances, base delivered San Francisco, to $12.50, and to 
Los Angeles and other southern California ports $13. 
This advance of 50 cents is good proof of the stability 
and buoyancy of the local market. Some of the more 
progressive dealers have been trying to get these figures 
for weeks. Since the first of the year there has been 
a stronger feeling in redwood and some new orders have 
been placed. Wholesalers and retailers are optimistic. 
The oversupply of clears is being reduced gradually. 
Saps are getting scarcer, especially the 1 by 10 used for 
rustic. Merchantable is scarce in this market and mills 
will not accept merchantable flat orders; they insist 
upon at least 50 per cent of clear being included in the 
order. 

Building and Realty. 


Last week 293 deeds and 169 mortgages were filed in 
this city, the latter representing in loans and renewals 
$907,233. Thirty deeds of trust aggregated $123,721, 
making the grand total of deeds of trust and mortgages 
$1,030,954. Building contracts filed for record show 
improvement over the previous week and were 32, the 
amount of money involved being $287,355. Local archi- 
tects are busier now than for a number of months. 
Buildings of every class are in plan and there is every 
indication that the building contracts of last year, which 
aggregated nearly $25,000,000, will be surpassed consid- 
erably during 1912. 

The architectural commission of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, after having the matter under 
consideration for nearly a month in conjunction with 
the supervisors, has recommended the old city hall site 
as the nucleus of the new civic center. Mayor Rolph 
also recommended this site in his inaugural message to 
the Board of Supervisors and the latter adopted a de- 
claratory ordinance setting forth the board’s intention 
to buy additional property for the civic center and to 
create a bonded indebtedness to carry out the proposed 
project. The board of public works was directed by 
the supervisors to prepare estimates for the construction 
work. The supervisors, who are taking the most active 
interest in the civic center movement, have practically 
the site and definite plans decided upon. The mayor is 
using his best efforts to arrange for the completion of 
a new city hall by 1915. 


Recent Lumber Briefs. 


E. A. Blocklinger reports a prosperous run of the box 
shook plant of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., which be- 
gan operation at Dorris last June. G. A. Pratt, who is 
interested in the plant, is a practical box man and is 
getting good results. He has been getting in box lum- 
ber to provide for an output of about 1,000,000 feet of 
shook a month. Five million feet of lumber was recently 
received at the plant. Regular shipments of shooks have 
been made ever since last July. 

C. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., who recently went to Coos Bay, ac- 
companied by F. A. Warner, is conferring with A. 
Mareen, who has the management of the two large saw- 
mills at Marshfield. The large output of the mills is 
being steadily transported to California ports by the 
company’s steamer Nann Smith. About 40,000,000 feet 
of fir and spruce lumber is now in stock at the Bay 
Point yards, where a large box factory is in operation. 

Articles of incorporation were filed recently in San 
Francisco by the Klamath Development Co., with pro- 
posed capital stock of $2,000,000, by 8S. O. Johnson, G. 
X. Wendling, W. P. Johnson, Herbert Fleishhacker and 
Mortimer Fleishhacker. The principal place of business 
is given as San Francisco. The avowed objects of the 
company are the purchase, sale and development of 
lands. 

This amounts to a reorganization of the original com- 
pany of the above name on a larger scale, the Fleish- 
hacker brothers representing the new blood: with great 
financial resources at their command. An issue of bonds 
will be floated. S. O. Johnson left last Wednesday for 
Klamath Falls, with Herbert Fleishhacker and Mortimer 
Fleishhacker, to look over that new lumber manufac- 
turing center. They will go to Portland and there await 
the arrival of G. X. Wendling, who is making a flying 
trip to Denver. 

A report is current that F. 8. Murphy, of Salt Lake 
City, has sold his large interest in the San Vicente Lum- 
ber Co. of Santa Cruz to a prominent lumberman. A 
moderate sized plant and a large stand of timber were 
said to be inéluded in the sale. 

The forthcoming sale of standing timber ¢n the Tahoe 
Forest by the United States Forest Service will call for 
the construction of 20 miles of railroad. A minimum 
price of $2.50 a thousand for yellow pine, the amount 
of which is estimated at 52,000,000 feet, and also for 
sugar pine, and of $1 for all other species, is specified 
in the advertisement. The interest shown by lumber- 
men in this sale leads the forest officers to believe that 
one or more bids will undoubtedly be received. The 
usual conditions of cutting national forest timber, to 
insure a renewal of the forest and close utilization of 
what is cut, will be incorporated in the contract of sale. 
At the end of the first five years of the Tahoe sale the 


price to be paid for the timber cut in the following five 
years will be determined by the prices of lumber which 
have ruled in the locality during the preceding year. 
Since it is recognized that present stumpage prices are 
rather high in proportion to present lumber prices, if lum- 
ber prices do not show an increase of $2 a thousand 
feet the stumpage price will not be changed. On any 
increase above $2 a thousand three-fourths of the amount 
of the increase may be added to the stumpage price. 
Shipping News. 

Offshore lumber shipments from the San Francisco 
customs district last week include the following: 

Steamer Senator, Mexico, 24,000 feet lumber; steamer 
Tahiti, Tahiti—23,900 feet lumber ; Australia—2,000 bundles 
shingles ; New Zealand—10,000 feet lumber; Friendly Islands 

-16,000 feet lumber. . 

Steamer Strathgary, Australia, via Eureka and Tacoma— 
188,000 feet lumber and 42,700 feet door stock. Steamer 
Lurline, Honolulu—37,000 feet lumber. ’ m 

Schooner Stimson is chartered for lumber from Willapa 
Harbor to Valparaiso. 





HYMENEAL 


Inman-Rickards. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—Robert D. Inman, of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co., one of the most prominent lumbermen 
in the Pacific Northwest, former Snark of the Universe, and 
Mrs. Clara A. Rickards were married in this city January 











ROBERT D. INMAN, PORTLAND, ORE. 


6 by Rev. J. H. Boyd, 
Church. The ceremony 
bride’s sister, Mrs. I. C. 
Mr. i 
sion. 


pastor of the First Presbyterian 
took place at the home of the 

Clodfelter, 922 Tibbetts street. 
Inman is a member of the Port of Portland Commis- 





Hewitt-Robinson. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 16.—John Harvey Hewitt, well 
known in timber, lumber and logging circles on Puget Sound 
and Grays Harbor, and Miss Pauline Margaret Robinson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Robinson, were_married at 


the home of the .bride’s parents in this city January 10.- 


Rev. Rodney J. Arney, of Kent, a friend of the family, 
officiated, the ceremony being performed in the presence of a 
few intimate friends and relatives. Miss Frances Robfnson, 





JOHN H. HEWITT, SEATTLE, WASH. 


sister of the bride, was maid of honor, and William BE. 
Boeing, also prominent in timber and logging circles, was 
best man. Among the out of town guests were Mrs. George 
A. Whiting, ‘mother of the gfoom, and Mr. Whiting, of 
Menasha, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hewitt, of Tacoma, and 
Harry Hewitt, of Hoquiam. The bride is a charming young 
woman with a host of friends. The groom, a native of 
Menasha and a nephew of Henry Hewitt, jr., of Tacoma, 
has been in the West since graduating from Harvard eight 
or nine years ago. For several years he was in charge of 
sales and on the road for the Northwestern Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, in which he has an interest. He was president 
of the old Tyee Lumber Co., of Seattle, and’is heavily in- 
terested in timber lands, and also, with his brother, Harry 
Hewitt, of Hoquiam, he is interested :in logging operations. 
After a wedding trip through California Mr. and Mrs. 
Hewitt will return to Seattle about April 15 to take up 
their residence. 
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» Timber Loans ¢ 




















We are prepared to make loans 4 

in amounts of $200,000 and | 

upwards secured by first mort- 

gage on high grade accessible a 

standing timber owned by estab- 

lished, going lumber companies. i 
4 
4 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. € 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of a 


Loans to Lumbermen. 


Timber. Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
i; Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 








CHICAGO 
aA 








Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make joans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 











BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWAIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 
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| TIMBER LANDS | 


For Long Periods of Time in 
ss Amounts From $100,000 Up, 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

= We now control and operate a number of mills. J 

We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


n These facts make us especially fitted to know 7] 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them, 


Lyon, Gary & Company 



































n 140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO i 
JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 


British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 








Correspondence solicited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘“itisevmour'st® 


411 SEYMOUR ST. 


Hotel Cumberland 


S.W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 


Vancouver, B.C. 








YORK Bis \ and 53rd Street 


Elevated. 





Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern. and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, 
$2.50 with bath, and up Special rates for summer months, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 

















SECOND GROWTH ROCK ELM WANTED. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a request 
trom one of its readers for the names of lumber manu- 
racturing or wholesale concerns who are prepared to fur- 
aish two cars of 3-inch second growth rock elm. Con- 
-erns who are prepared to furnish this material will be 





supplied the name of the inquirer upon request. 


AN IMPORTANT MATTER. 

The setters in all sawmills are the men Jumbermen 
depend upon to cut their logs into lumber of the differ- 
ent thicknesses they require, and are the only men in a 
mill that do this work on the carriages. They are the 
vital men in the business. 

Next come the edger and trimmer men who cut out the 
waste. Sawyers push for quantity, but the setters are 
the real men of value to the lumbermen. 

Commonly they are equipped to do their work with 
that relic of barbarism, that bar of steel called the 
Setter’s Hand Lever, and with it they advance a log 
inch by inch to a fraction thereof, which when first rolled 
on requires all the muscular power a setter can possibly 
exert, and at the same time he must use his brains in 
the adjustments to quadrant and scale for thickness, and 
must keep it up all day, so that this indispensable man 
really has the hardest job of any one in a saw mill. 

Labor saving machinery is usually employed to save 
labor, not so much to lighten it as it is to dispense with 
it, but the work of: the setter requires brains, and that 
is something a machine does not possess; but a machine 
exists that can entirely relieve the hard muscular part of 
his work and give his brains a better chance to act. 

It may be thought that the work described exists only 
in cutting his big heavy oak, cypress, yellow poplar, cot- 
tonwood, gum and fir logs, 
and doesn’t apply to regions 
of small logs. But just im- 
agine how many-throws of a 
hand lever it takes to cut 
650 logs into 40,000 feet of 
lumber from logs averaging 
16 to the thousand for a 
day’s work and a small one 
at that. 

Confessedly, in order to 
keep a good man, a machine 
is the very thing such a 
setter needs above all things, 
and millmen have said so re- 
peatedly. 

The Prescott Company, of 
Menominee, Mich., first in- 
troduced generally a steam 
setting machine for use on 
carriages to relieve the set- 
ter of the hard work he has 
to do.: 

There are at least a thou- 
sand of these machines at 
work at the present time, 
but there is a great number 
of mills that do not have 
them as yet, probably owing to the inclination to get 
along the accustomed way and let well enough alone. 
If they lose a setter they try to find another, or try 
to educate a new man. 

The Prescott machine enables a millman to keep his 
good setters. He gets better work because the setter can 
use his brain effectively, and the stroke of the piston is 
as positive as that of the engine that drives the mill, 
he gets more work daily because the setter does not get 
so tired toward the close of the day, and thus by main- 
taining his speed he accomplishes more without being 
aware of it himself. 

When first introduced this machine was adapted to 
operate the ratchet already in use on the carriage. It 
was quickly discovered, however, that much thick stuff 
was cut for export as well as for resawing band mills. 
The machine was, therefore, improved by increasing its 
power and adding a special ratchet by which a log is 
advanced for 4-inch lumber as quickly as 2-inch could 
be cut before. This has proved a very great advantage, 
sinee they will also cut anything thinner to the 1/32 
of an inch. 

This swiftness, great accuracy, as well as durabiiity, 
is the characteristic of this machine, all working parts 
being steel, all racks, pinions, segments and ratchet 
wheels being cut from the solid upon exact pitch lines. 

Provision is made to overcome the production of saw 
culls. The ratchet wheels have coarse large teeth upon 





RATCHET 
OF PRESCOTT MACHINE. 


WHEEL 


“PHILBRICK UNLIMITED” 
GROOVE HEAD. 





THE PRESCOTT STEAM SETTING MACHINE. 


which five pawls operate in each direction, insuring posi- 
tively accurate work. These are inclosed to keep out 
dirt, but they are accessible without disturbing anything 
in renewing a pawl or for cleaning out dust. 

It is a splendid symmetrical achievement; with it the 
setter advances any log, large, heavy or small, with his 
thumb and finger, has plenty of time to use his judg- 
ment, and goes home at night feeling as well as he did 
in the morning. 

The lumberman also is bound to rejoice because he 
has thus helped out his best man. 





CUTTERHEADS FOR FAST FEEDING. 


The illustrations herewith show the ‘‘ Philbrick Unlim- 
ited’’ cutterhead, said by the manufacturer to be ‘‘the 
latest thing in cutterheads’’ for fast feed planers. The 
manufacturer of cutterheads must keep pace with the 
manufacturer of planers and thus the Philbrick Cutter- 
head Co. has evolved the 12-bit head for fast feed 
machines, 

The Philbrick Cutterhead Co., Seattle, Wash., was 
established in 1900 by W. W. Philbrick, a pioneer plan- 
ing millman, who, as foreman of one of the largest mills 
in Seattle, had patented a cutterhead for use in western 
woods, which was a combination of circular bits and 
straight knives. At that time most of the lumber was 





12-BIT “PHILBRICK UNLIMITED” 12-BIT 


TONGUE HEAD. 


worked green and a matcher that fed 60 feet a minute 
was quite satisfactory. The cutterheads then in use 
were manufactured more especially for use in white pine, 
which is much more easily worked than western fir, spruce 
and cedar. The use of these heads in the West meant 
the filing of a set every hour, hence the necessity for 
designing a better one. 

The Philbrick company claims to have its matching 
heads in nine-tenths of the mills on the Pacific coast, 
but has made very little effort to introduce them east 
of the Rocky Mountains, although a cutterhead that has 
made such a record in the tough woods of the Northwest 
would no doubt become popular in any kind of wood. 

Mr. Philbrick, the designer and patentee of these heads, 
makes no claim of invention, as the heads are simply a 
novel and patentable combination of circular bits and 
straight knives. The circular bits are thin and only used 
to cut and keep uniform the tongues and grooves. The 
square or vertical edges are cut by the straight knives 
which take a sharper edge than could be put on circular 
bits; besides in these days of fast feeds heads must be 
jointed while running and a straight knife leaves less 
“fheel’’? than a circular bit. The circular bit holders 
have inclined seats in opposite directions to give the bits 
clearance. One bit cuts down on top of the tongue, the 


next one cuts under the tongue, and so on, thus keeping 
it uniform in shape and size as it passes through the 
opening in the straight knives. 
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All cutters in these heads, being of high speed steel, 
will run from four to six times longer, states Mr. Phil- 
brick, than bits made of high quality carbon steel. <A 
gauge is furnished with the heads which keeps the edge 
of the knives in the same cutting circle as the points 
of the tongue bits. It will be seen that the knives do not 
touch the tongue, but only the vertical edges above and 
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BOTTOM VIEW 12-BIT HEAD “PHILBRICK UNLIMITED.” 


below it. The thin groove bits alternate in cutting the 
groove, the knives cutting the square edge above and 
below. 

The Philbrick cireular bits, being thin, are easily 
sharpened and, as they have only light cuts to make, 
never knock back. The bit holders are adjustable for 
expansion of tongue or groove or can be removed to use 
the heads for jointing, ete. The Philbrick company makes 
T. & G. heads having 4, 6, 8 and 12 cutters to the head 
for feeds varying from 60 feet a minute to 200 feet and 
over. The 12-bit head is something absolutely new and 
its manufacturer thinks that it is the last word in cutter- 
heads. 





NEW STEAM OR AIR BOARD AND HAMMER 
; ‘DOGS. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Miller patent 
steam or air, board and hammer dogs, invented by W. 8. 
Miller, of Sutherland, Tenn. The manufacturers of the 
device, ‘Rogers & Miller, of Sutherland, state that it has 
been in use in the Tennessee Lumber Manufacturing Co.’s 


MILLER’S STEAM || Ke 
OR AIR BOARD AND ## \\\ 
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plant for the last year, and that by its use one man is 
enabled to do the work formerly done by three. 

Among the claims made for it are the following: 

One man does the entire work on carriage; constant 
steam pressure on dog eliminates miscuts; steam is 
quicker and more powerful than muscle; the sawyer has 
only one man on the carriage to watch; by use of this 
device wages of two to three doggers are saved, and 
accidents are reduced to a minimum, saving cost of band 
saws and often the lives of employees. 

Further information regarding the device may be ob- 
tained on request of the makers. 





THE LUMBER DEALER AS A SILO AGENT. 

A new scheme devised in the interests of the retail 
lumber dealer is that proposed by the Common Sense 
Silo Plan Co., of Kansas City, Mo., which owns patént 
rights to an improved method of building silos. For 
a stated sum the company proposes to furnish the 
lumber dealer the right to issue licenses to prospective 
builders of these silos, the lumberman profiting by 
the trade that will thereby be thrown into his way. 
Along with the right to issue, licenses the company 
agrees to furnish full plans and specifications of the 
silo, blue prints showing construction with detailed 
description, an album of ten photographs of Common 
Sense silos with testimonials from the builders, 4 sample 
model and an electrotype for newspaper advertising. 

The lumber dealer grants a license for the building 
of a silo in return for an agreement on the part of the 
builder to buy his materials from the lumberman. As 
no one can erect a Common Senses silo without a li- 
cense, this gives the limber dealer a practical monop- 
oly on such business in his locality. The material 
which goes into the building of the silo is all common 
yard stock, the principal items being 2x4 yellow pine, 
fir, or cypress, and rubber roofing. The proposition can 
be made attractive to the farmer by virtue of the fact 
that the silo does not require expert workmanship but 
can be built by the farmer himself after the plans 
furnished by the lumber dealer. The farmer thus 
secures a superior ensilage preserver at a low cost of 
construction, and the lumber dealer secures an increase 
of trade. 





MATCHER INSTALLED. 


The John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., 
has recently installed a new American Woodworking 
Machinery Co.’s matcher, No. 77. The cut of the mili 
will be reduced over 40 per cent during the coming year. 
Whereas it formerly cut about 27,000,000 feet of hemiock 
aud hardwood, this year’s cut will be only about 8,000,- 
000. i ; 


IN THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Sawmill Burns—New Industrial Town—Recent Incor- 
porations—Clever Forger Caught—Lumbermen Plan 
to Form Club. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 19.—The extract department 
of the American Oak & Tanning Co., located at 
Florence, Ala., burned January 13, the loss being com- 
plete. The damage was partly covered by insurance. 
James KE. Mooney, of Cincinnati, is principal owner 
of the business and is in Florence arranging for 
rebuilding. 

John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul Lumber Co., 
and chairman of the Birmingham Park Commission, 
was elected a director of the Elmwood Cemetery Co., 
at the regular annual meeting of the company, held 
recently. 

Hampton 8S. Smith, president of the Acme Coal & 
Lumber Co., of this city, has been elected a director 
of the Citizen’s National Life Insurance Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., which was originally organized in Birming- 
ham. 

The Greensboro Lumber Co., under the management 
of L. C. Helton, is the name of a new retail concern 
which has located at Greensboro, and which will 
begin business about February 1. 

News of the organization of the Mobile Handle 
Co., with $25,000 capital, has been received. O. M. 
Vance, who is well known in this city, is manager. 

The next regular meeting of the Alabama-West 
Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
J. H. Eddy, of this city, is secretary, will be held in 
New Orleans, La., February 6-8, while the annual con- 
vention of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is being held. 

Walter B. Miller, with others residing in Baldwin 
county, has organized the Home Turpentine Co., with 
paid capitalization of $6,000. The main office of the 
company will be at Bon Secours, and it will engage 
in the manufacture of rosin, turpentine, spirits and 
will deal in other naval stores and in building 
materials, 

Prominent local lumbermen, among them being Fred 
Larkins, J. Mercer Barnett, Harry Speaker, H. B. 
Wood, Ross Smith, W. A. Hammond and W. T. Estes, 
are discussing the advisability of forming a Birming- 


-ham lumbermen’s club, as this city is the only large 


city in the South which has no such organization, 
though its lumber industry is more important than 
that in many other southern communities which al- 
ready have such organizations. 

T. F. Johnson, who was formerly engaged in the 
building material supply business in this city, and 
who is now located at Anniston, is engaged in actively 
developing property, including about 1,000 acres of 
timber and mineral Jand, which he recently purchased. 
Mr. Johnson sold his local plant, located in East 
Birmingham, to the Thomas Grate Bar Co., formerly 
of Valdosta, Ga. He is planning a sawmill, lath 
mill, and shingle mill, as well as other improvements 
on the site. Mr. Johnson’s headquarters will be at 
Morrisville, Ala. 

Equipment for the utilization of the waste from the 
veneer department is to be installed at once, the offi- 
cials of the Southland Veneer Co., of Tuscaloosa, an- 
nounce, and the veneer company’s plant, which has 
been idle for some time, is to resume operation shortly. 
The company under which the resumption of opera- 
tions will be made is a virtual reorganization of the 
former concern known as the Southland Veneer Ca, 

R. H. Lee & Co.’s mill at Vance has been moved 
to the adjacent property recently purchased by the 
company and the mill is being remodeled, with addi- 
tional equipment. When completed the mill will have 
a daily capacity of 30,000 ‘feet. 

The work of cutting the timber adjacent to Cullman, 
Ala., recently purchased by the H. H. Hitt Lumber Co., 
of Falkville, Ala., is proceeding rapidly. 

Hampton 8. Smith, a prominent lumberman of this 
district, was recently elected president of the Uni- 
versity Club, a social organization of this city. The 
club has a handsome clubhouse on the south side. 

Trimble & Daniel are rebuilding their saw and 
planing mill at Trimble, Ala., a few miles from Cull- 
man, recently destroyed by fire. Planing and saw 
mill equipment and machinery for a grist mill, flour 
mill and ginning outfit are being ordered. 

Culpepper Exum, vice president of the Woodlawn 
Lumber Co., and chairman of the Birmingham Board 
of Commissioners, was elected president of the Jef- 
ferson Powder Co. at its recent annual election of 
officers. 

W. H. Bartholomew, prominent lumberman of New 
Haven, Conn., has returned to his home in New Eng- 
land after an extended southern trip, during which he 
spent the major portion of his time in Birmingham. 
While in this city Mr. Bartholomew was the guest of 
Mr. H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop Lumber Co. 

W. B. Wallace, an experienced creosote operator, 
has leased the Terminal Lumber Co.’s yards from 
the Lathrop Lumber Co., of this city, and is now in- 
stalling the equipment for a creosoting plant of large 
capacity. Operations have already been begun on a 
small scale. ” 

C. B. Hadden has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the North Birmingham Lumber & Supply Co., 
of which W. T. Estes is president. This concern is 
one of the most active factors in the Birmingham 
district retail trade. 

Through the instrumentality of J. H. Eddy, secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Kaul Lumber. Co., W. 
Leroy Kekle, alias Deckle, of Thomasville, Ga., was 
recently arrested in this city on the charge of forgery. 
It is alleged that Deckle, that appearing to be his real 
name, has left a trail of bogus checks from Atlanta 
through every town of importance to Birmingham. 
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Leading Gasoline Truck | 
of America 











HE “Mack” Lumber Truck is built for Lumber Service 
and is equipped with every time and labor saving device 
to facilitate the handling of timber. See the rear view of 
truck above illustrated. The large number of ‘‘ Mack” 
Trucks now employed in the lumber industry, doing satisfac- 
tory service under every condition of road and weather, are 
most positive proofs of “‘ Mack” efficiency; built in all sizes 
1 to 10 tons. Send us your requirements and we will 
gladly submit estimate on cost of installation. 


Catalog at your pleasure. 





International Motor Co. 


Executive Offices: Works: 
30 Church Street, ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
NEW YORK. PLAINFIELD, N. J. 














Sales and Service Stations in all large cities. 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Springfield, Hl. 
Clinton, Ind. 
Fairmont, W.Va. 


Capacity 7,000,000 TONS Annuaity 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 








Harrisburg, Ill. 
Linton, Ind. 
Cambridge, O. 





OUR PRICES RIGHT. 


O'GARA COAL CO. 


PRODUCERS 
CHICAGO invianapotis 





MINNEAPOLIS 


= 








J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 





Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall,Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 
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>» 
WE MANUFACTURE 


FIR | 


(Oregon Pine) 


Ceiling, Drop Siding, 
Flooring 


Cargo and Rail Trade 


Shipment via all lines 


Our large mill plant has been entirely rebuilt 
and modemized and our mill work is unexcelled. 


Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
FRED K. BAKER, Manager 


Eastern Representative, H. S. THOMPSON, 
903 Plymouth Building, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FIR 


TIMBERS 
DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH 


CEDAR 
SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated ) 
MONROE, WASH. 
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FLOORING 
FINISH 
SIDING 
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Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 























Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RAILROAD TIMBERS AND PILING 
IDAHO WHITE AND WESTERN PINE 


COAST FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
H. J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., sroxkit” Wig. 














BARRELS WANTED FOR ALCOHOL SHIPMENT. 

lhe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a request 
for the names of manutacturers of barrels for use 1 
shipping alcohol. The name of the inquirer will on 
request be made known to concerns able to supply bar- 
rels of the kind wanted. 
































USE OF ‘‘HORSELESS’’ LUMBER TRUCKS IN 


THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—Although motor trucks have 
not been used very extensively by lumbermen in the 
Puget Sound country, where they have been used they 
have demonstrated their practicableness.”. In Seattle 
there are four gasoline trucks in use by lumber com 
panies for delivering lumber. ‘The Seattle Mill & Manu 
facturing Co. operates a Reliance truck, the Stetson & 
Post Lumber Co. and the Bryant Lumber & Shingle Mill 
Co. each use a Packard and the Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 
has a Rapid. 

The Stetson-Ross Machine Works, of this city, manu 
tacturer of woodworking machinery, has made a specialty 
of equipping motor trucks for handling lumber. 

As a load ot lumber is usually much longer than a 
truck and extends back over the rear end of the plat 
form, general purpose motor trucks are not constructed 
on the right lines for hauling it. In fitting motor trucks 
for this use the Stetson-Ross company m some cases 
extends or lengthens the chassis, but in all cases the rear 
axle is set back as far as possible, lengthening the wheel 
base in order to take care of the overhanging load. A 
platform is then constructed, equipped with broken rolls, 
with which it is possible to load two orders at once, one 
on one side and one on the other, and one order may be 
unloaded in the usual manner without interfering with 
the other. The roll at the extreme rear end of the piat- 
form is equipped with a ratchet and lever by means of 
which the load is dumped with little effort. 

One of the most important items in connection with 
the use of motor trucks in economically delivering lum 
ber is the device for loading. This is simply a platform 
with rolls the same height as the platform of the truck, 
so that instead of putting a load on piece by piece, an 
order is loaded onto these rolls and when the truck 
returns from making a delivery it backs up to the rolls 
and the load is pushed on in a minute’s time. In this 
way there is no delay in loading or unloading and the 
truck is kept busy all of the time. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, operates 
two Packard trucks, one for delivering lumber and the 
other equipped with a large box bed arranged for dump- 
ing. ‘The latter is used for delivering mill wood about 
the city. This truck carries two cords of wood at a load. 





LUMBERMEN DISPLAY KEEN INTEREST. 


It there were any question regarding the interest 
lumbermen are displaying in the practicableness of apply- 
ing the motor truck to the handling of lumber, sash and 
doors, cement, coal ete., it would be entirely dispelled 
by a perusal of some of the letters received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the last few weeks. Limi 
tations of space prevent publication of many ot these, 
but the few examples that can be presented are typical 
of a large number of letters that have come from all 
parts of the country. 

From a Michigan Dealer. 

A dealer in a Michigan city writes: 

We are interested in watching your articles on the auto 
delivery question, as we have been contemplating the 
purchase of one for our business. At present no dealer 





PACKARD TRUCK IN SERVICI 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





PACKARD TRUCK USED BY STETSON & ROSS LUMBER CO., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


OF BRYANT LUMBER & SIIINGLE CoO., 


here uses One nor are any 
to our knowledge. 

We are of the opinion that we could use a 1,500-pound 
quick delivery truck to advantage but beyond that we 
uo not see any advantage. Our hauls are not so long 
that enough time would be saved to be of advantage to 
us. Moreover, many of the country roads are an abom- 
Ination, 

We do a lumber and coal business, and believe that a 
team is better adapted for both. We use one team and 
three single rigs. We are of the opinion that a light 
truck would do the work of two of the single rigs. We 
get a great many small orders and use one rig exclusively 
ior such orders, sometimes taking as many as ten orders 
on one load. Again, many times we have rush orders 
which can be handled very successfully with an auto. 
We have a light runabout for our own use and not infre- 
quently we use it to deliver such material as we can 
load upon it. We expect eventually to be using some 
kind of a truck. 


contemplating the use of one 


From Iowa. 


A well known lumber and coal dealer, operating in a 
well known Iowa town, in a letter received this week 
says: 

We are endeavoring to find out if the motor truck 
would be applicable to our business, and prefer to utilize 
uny torm of delivery that will save us money. 

We use one double team and three single horses and 
make some deliveries over country roads, which roads are 
good enough for a motor truck most of the time. The 
average load for our double team would be about two 
tons, and for our single horses about one ton. 

We would advance as argument against motor trucks 
the fact that we are equipped with horses and wagons, 
ete., which our teamsters are competent to handle, 


Two Sides to the Question. 


Of course there are two sides to the question, and 
some lumbermen who have no doubt that the motor 
truck will come into its own later are a little skeptical 
about its present applicability as, for example, the 
writer of the following communication who operates 
six yards in Wisconsin and does an extensive business: 


We have been watching the development of the motor 
truck and, in our opinion, it is only a question of time 
when the motor truck will replace the horse and wagon 
to a more or less extent, although the time is hardly 
ripe for its adoption as yet. As near as we can learn 
those lumbermen that have adopted the motor truck have 
done it more on account of the advertising it woulJt 
give them than for its practicability. 7 

When it can be demonstrated that motor delivery is 
an advantage and can make us any saving we will be 
glad to adopt it. We are at present operating three 
teams. We do not deliver much over country roads, 
although the roads in our vicinity are fairly good and 
are continually being improved. ; 

Our argument against motor truck delivery at the pres- 
ent time would be that the initial investment and operat- 
ing expense, as near aS we can learn, would cost us 
more than horse delivery. It will be pretty difficult to 
procure a competent driver who is able to take care of 
the car and perform all the work now done by the ordi- 
nary teamster, which would necessitate sending an addi- 
tional man with the truck. Furthermore, a concern doing 
business of any magnitude would have to have at least 
two trucks to operate economically, which would mean 
quite an investment on which there would be a large 
annual depreciation, especially at the present stage of 
the game. We do not think it would be possible to dis- 
pense with horses entirely, as it would be difficult to 
utilize the motor truck to advantage for hauling long 
timbers or during bad weather and in deep snow in the 
winter time. R 

One of our neighbors has been operating a motor truck 
for coal deliveries the last few years, and his experience 
is that it is an expensive luxury, as the car is more or 
less out of commission a good part of the time. 
From a Large Operator in 

Missouri. 

A large operator in one 
of Missouri’s big cities 
says: 

We are using two Kelly mo- 
tor trucks and our experience 
with them has been satisfac- 
tory. 

Besides two trucks we use 
two double teams and two 
singles during the dull season 
and more as needed, the aver- 
age haul being about two 
miles. We deliver very little 
over country dirt roads, but 
have considerable country 
hauling over rock roads, on 
which the average load is 
about three tons. 

Our experience has been that 
the trucks cost to maintain 
about double what one team 
costs (both including driver) 
and the only hauls on which 
they are economical are long 
hauls of four miles or more 
over good roads. On 2-mile hauls 
a truck can not do more than 
double the work of one team, 
making the cost per thousand 
feet about the same as wagon 
delivery. 

This city is pretty well 
spread out, and we have a great 
many long hauls to the resi- 
dence districts five to eight 
miles away. On this class of 
delivery over good roads our 
trucks have proved very satis- 
factory. 

Dealers scattered from 
Coast to Coast express live- 
ly interest in this phase of 
the delivery problem. The 
truck builders can well af- 
ford to give special atten- 
tion to the requirements of 
the lumber trade. 
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A WHITE PINE PIONEER AT REST. 
(Concluded from Front Page.) 


plete in all modern adaptabilities for turning out 
lumber. Mr. Shevlin in recent years acquired large 
holdings of timber in Oregon, British Columbia and on 
Vancouver Island. 

Fortunately for the estate of Thomas H. Shevlin 
and the vast lumber and other business interests in- 
volved in the estate, he is succeeded by a son, Thomas 
L. Shevlin, whose capacity and purpose make him a 
worthy successor of his father. The younger Shevlin 
is a man of muscular build, well developed and hard- 
ened by athletic exercises, and a graduate of Yale 
University, where he distinguished himself as a foot- 
ball player and trainer. For some time before his 
death the elder Shevlin had been gradually relinquish- 
ing much of his business affairs and personal interests 
to the care and management of his son, who promises 
to exemplify his father’s ability, capacity ang purpose 
as a business man and a worthy citizen. 

Mr. Shevlin always was an ardent Republican in 
politics and was a member of the National Commit- 
tee of that party from 1900 to 1904. In 1900 he served 
as vice president of the Minnesota State Fair, repre- 
senting Minneapolis on the board of managers. His 
interest in public affairs and the institutions of his 
state and city is evidenced in his gift to the State 
University of the Alice Shevlin Hall, which cost 
$60,000, and was named as a memorial of his wife. In 
1909 he made an additional gift to the university of 
$50,000 to endow five scholarships. He was a member 
of the Union League clubs of New York and Chicago, 
of the Minnesota Club, the Manitoba Club and many 
other organizations. 

Mr. Shevlin married Miss Alice A. Hall February 8, 
1882. Three children were born of the union. Mrs. 
Shevlin died in April, 1910. The children are Thomas 
L. Shevlin; Florence, who is Mrs. David D. Tenney, 
and Helen, now Mrs. George C. Beckwith. All are 
residents of Minneapolis. There are two grand- 
children, one a daughter of Thomas L. Shevlin, and 
David Shevlin Tenney, a son of Mr. and Mrs. D. D. 
Tenney. 

Mr. Shevlin has been characterized as ‘‘the maker 
of opportunities.’’ He certainly saw and embraced 
opportunities that seemed to him potential. More- 
over, he was associated with capable and zealous co- 
adjutors, and all worked together under Mr. Shevlin’s 
leadership to the accomplishment of great results. He 
had a broad business vision and the courage of his 
convictions in business affairs. 

Hovey C. Clarke, of Minneapolis, when told of 
Mr. Shevlin’s death, said: 

““You ask me to say something about my friend 
and partner, ‘Tom’ Shevlin. 

““Describing him would be as hard as to describe 
the colors of a chameleon; he had so many sides to 
his nature, so many cells to his brain. He would 
have been a remarkable man in any walk of life; 
would have made a famous lawyer or a splendid 
banker. He demonstrated that he was a great busi- 
ness man and a great lumberman. I think no one 
will question the fact that he was more conversant 
with the values of lumber than any ether lumberman 
in the United States. His early education sorting 
lumber gave him such an intimate knowledge of the 
uses of white pine that when he came to Minneapolis 
he absolutely changed the list. When he came there 
were not over twenty items. on the list, and now 
look at it! 

“*He early discovered that the railroads were great 
users of fencing. He carefully studied the grades 
that were necessary and acceptable to them, and put 
out for the first time the grade known as ‘railroad 
fencing.’ 

‘“‘He was full of epigrams, and I remember his 
saying, ‘When a man wants a pair of cowhide boots 
he will pay more for them than he will for a pair 
of patent leathers.’ In other words, he believed in 
giving the customer exactly what he wanted and in 
studying his wants. Men knew that when an order 
was sent to the company it would be filled abso- 
lutely as ordered if it was within the range of 
possibilities. s 

‘‘He came to Minnesota at the time it was said 
that the pine was all gone, and the first purchase 
that he made caused the old lumbermen and bankers 
to say, ‘It will break him’; but he was farsighted— 
more so than they—and that purchase was the begin- 
ning of his fortune. 

‘*He had a marvelous acquaintance not only in the 
United States and Canada but in the portions of 
Europe he frequented. He never forgot a face or 
name, and his personality was such that it made an 
impression on first acquaintance. It is said that he 
could stand in the lobby of the Waldorf and call 
more men by name than any other guest of that 
famous hostelry. His big heart and generosity were 
known not only in Minnesota but wherever he went. 
The extent of his generosity no one knew but himself. 
As close as I have been to him, I do not pretend to 
know one-half of his benefactions. 

‘*He never was a well man in a strict sense of the 
word; there never was a time in the thirty years I 
have known him that he did not suffer more or less 
pain, but no one knew it until within the last two 
years; then, after the death of his wife, we. who 
were closest to him noticed that he commenced to 
break. He did not lose courage, he did not know what 
fear was; but he knew better than anyone else that 
he had not long to live. 

‘‘His memory was marvelous, and his knowledge of 
things outside of his business surprised many who 
thought of him only as a business man. He knew the 


history of England as few men do, the history of 
l'rance from the time of Napoleon to the present day; 
he studied with great enjoyment, and on the question 
ot dates was almost infallible. He loved biography 
and read Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ many times. 
Macaulay’s ‘History of England’ was his delight. 
This phase of his character was known to but few, 
as most of his acquaintances thought he was engrossed 
in business or was of a volatile nature. He loved 
poetry and was particularly fond of the homely poets, 
quoting the poems of James Whitcomb Riley fre- 
quently; but the poem hé most loved was Tennyson’s 
‘Crossing the Bar,’ which he committed to memory and 
would recite frequently with display of great emotion. 

‘“*He will be missed by many; by none more than 
by me, who have considered him my closest friend for 
these many years.’’ 

E. L. Carpenter, as an associate and friend of Mr. 
Shevlin through many years, feels a distinct sense of 
personal loss. Mr. Carpenter said: 

‘*Mr. Shevlin was not only a great lumberman; he 
was a great business man as well and would have been 
a captain of industry in any line of business endeavor 
in which he might have engaged. 

‘‘His judgments of men and business problems were 
so prompt and unerring as to seem at times almost in- 
tuitive and he always had the courage to act upon his 
convictions. He came to Minnesota almost without capi- 
tal and at a time when many of the pioneer lumber 
operators had about reached the conclusion that the avail- 
able timber resources of Minnesota were exhausted. He 
saw possibilities which they had overlooked and out of 
these supposed remnants built up a great manufacturing 
business which still survives him. 

‘*Mr. Shevlin came to Minneapolis to live in May, 
1886. On the following January Minneapolis became 
my home and I became acquainted with Mr. Shevlin dur- 
ing the first month I was here. I remember well a talk 
[ had with him early in 1892. I had up to that time 
been engaged in the jobbing business, but was anxious to 
branch out and build a saw mill. My associates back at 
the old home discouraged me, thinking the timber was 
practically gone and that a saw mill in Minneapolis, in 
a few years, would have nothing to do. I met Mr. Shev- 
lin one day and told him my troubles. He said: ‘My 
boy, go ahead and build your sawmill and you will have 
no trouble in stocking it for many years to come.’ Six 
months later I became his partner and for twenty years 
have been closely associated with him. He had many 
qualities of which the outside world knew little. He was 
generous, broad minded and tender hearted. His large 
benefactions here at home are a matter of public record, 
but amount to only a fraction of what he gave away. 
There came to him a year ago at Christmas time from 
the inmates of a charitable institution to which he had 
been generous a Christmas remembrance in the shape of 
an illuminated copy of Tennyson’s poem, ‘Crossing the 
Bar.’ I ‘happened into his office just after he had 
opened the package and found him reading the poem with 
tears streaming down his face. He said he valued it 
more than any Christmas present he had ever received. 

‘“The last year of Mr. Shevlin’s life was one of sickness 
and at times of great suffering, but he faced the future 
with calm courage and planned wisely for those who 
must be left behind, if the summons came suddenly.’’ 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 16.—Following closely upon 
steps taken by several hundred owners of Alabama Indian 
lands to resist any attempt of the United States Govern- 
ment to have titles decided in favor of the Government 
comes the announcement from Washington that the titles 
to the property are good and that with the expenditure 
of only a small amount of nioney they can be cleared. 

The Alabama Interstate Power Co., a three-million- 
dollar corporation organized in Maine, has filed papers 
before Judge T. G. Jones, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Montgomery, to have a large area of tim- 
berland in Tallapoosa County condemned. The land 
which would be condemned is said to contain very fine 
timber and is the property of the Industries Light & 
Power Co., of Alexander City, and others and lies on the 
Tallapoosa River. The corporation qualified with the 
Secretary of State a few minutes before filing the con- 
demnation proceedings. 

The Alabama & Northwestern Railroad Co. has been 
incorporated by Secretary of State Cyrus B. Brown. The 
corporation has a capital stock of $160,000 and will have 
headquarters at Mobile. One terminus of the new rail- 
road will be Pine Hill, Wileox County, and the other will 
be at or near Sweetwater, Marengo County. The stock- 
holders are John T. Cochrane, William C. Cochrane and 
William Toxey. The line will pass through a rich dis- 
trict of timber and other resources. It is announced that 
work of surveyors will begin at once. 

The Georgia & Alabama Railroad Co., with headquar- 
ters at Wedowee, Randolph County, Alabama, was incor- 
porated this week for building a railroad about 50 miles 
long from Tallapoosa, Ga., through Harrison County, 
Georgia, and Cleburne and Randolph Counties, Alabama, 
to intersect with the main line of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic at or near Malone, Randolph County. The 
authorized capital is $250,000 with $50,000 already sub- 
scribed. A territory having supplies of timber, copper 
and other minerals will be developed. ‘The stockholders 
are C. R. Porter, T. J. Simpson, J. C. Porter, G. R. 
Jutchins and Alexander T. Hamilton. 





WHITE OAK LUMBER WANTED. 

A Canadian concern doing an extensive hardwood 
lumber business desires to form connections with Amer- 
ican manufacturers of white oak lumber. Millmen 
prepared to supply this stock will be placed in com- 
munication with the inquirer on request. 





Lumber Buyers 
These Days Look 
To Timber Supply 


back of the manufacturer when 
they want stock with which to 
meet competition, because this 
question of quality is becoming 
more and more pronounced. ‘The 
state of Washington possesses 
some of the most remarkable tim- 
ber on this North American con- 
tinent and the eighteen mills in 
our Agency control some of the 
best timber in the state. That 
explains in part the service we are 
giving eastern buyers in 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Oderless ~ — or 
ac 
Milk White est 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shcoks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 
Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 

300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS: 


A. J. SINE, : = : Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
Cc. G. CRULL, Securities Bldg., Des Moines, la. 
M.T.OWENS. 530 Lumber Exchange., Minneapolis, Minn. 
T.W.SANBORN, Long Blidg., Kansas City, Mo: 
J.J: BONEKEMPER, * Little Block, Lincoln, Neb. 
C.H. DITEWIG, : P.O. Box 1269, Spokane,Wash. 
T: P. WHITE, 903 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo: 
T.: W: TEBB, : : P.O. Box 267, Tacoma, Wash. 
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RSSOESS PSO AEINTY ON A TOON OOS ON ROR ORSON OP OR OSE PIED OVO LD: 


Northern California ) ish Altitude Soft 


Southern Oregon { White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 





We are long on and want orders for 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


cconaeianonesivinie FALLS, peices 











Flooring, 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles 














We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Consisting of 1x3, 17/x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 











( California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. | 





























Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Crown” Colonial Columns, 


No. 2200 Columns, 
| Porch Rail, Patent Tank and Silo Staves, Etc. 

















A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men. contractors purchas- 
ing agents, box owe 2epers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 


American Lumberman, *” éicxco 1, 














GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will receive bids until February 
6, 1912, on Oregon ship-timber pine, schedule 4,242. 


Schedule and further information may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 











THE KEYSTONE STATE 


IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 








Better Business Conditions Developing—New Concern 
Enjoys Good Month’s Trade—Lumbermen’s Views 
of the Outlook. 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., Jan. 15.—Better business conditions 
are developing, with much fresh inquiry and some fairly 
good sales and these are conditions reflected in other lines 
of industry. The local steel trade was never better for 
the season. Practically all of the Steel Corporation mills 
are running to capacity, with much business on their 
books. Coal mining also has taken on a better turn. 
In the coke regions the same renewed and unexpected ac- 
tivity has shown itself. Railroads have kept up their 
buying movement and have helped to strengthen the 
general tone of trade materially. 

One of the interesting developments of the trade has 
been the favorable opening December 1 of the business 
of the Duquesne Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, and after 
the first month has felt the benefit of incoming trade. 
This company is the sales department of the new Pitts- 
burgh Lumber Co., which is owned by Pittsburgh men 
and controls an immense tract of timber in Tennessee, 
half of which is hemlock and the other half hardwoods, 
mostly oak, poplar and chestnut. It has a capacity of 
25,000,000 feet annually, which the Duquesne company 
handles exclusively for the market. The plant is at 
Braemer, Tenn. Former State Senator William Flinn, of 
Pittsburgh, is president of the company; G. C. Adams, 
formerly with the Forest Lumber Co., is vice president 
and sales manager, and Rex Flinn is secretary and treas- 








G. C. ADAMS, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Vice President and Sales Manager, Duquesne Lbr. Co. 


urer. Mr. Adams says that the business is looking up 
in fine shape. He returned last week from a trip to 
West Virginia, where he was looking over mill operations. 
The company’s offices are in the Columbia Bank Build- 
ing, at Fourth Avenue and Wood Street, in the center of 
the financial district. FF. W. Habnar, sr., is city sales- 
man, and F. W. Habnar, jr., is on*the road. Both are 
experienced salesmen. 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports a seasonably quiet tone 
to trade, with plenty of coming indications of a better 
condition with the more open weather. Mills are much 
disturbed by the severe weather and many are still idle 
because of the cold and heavy snow. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. finds lit- 
tle change in trade conditions, with the exception that 
‘buyers are warming their feet’’ a little and believes 
that when the worst of the winter weather has passed 
there will be some new developments. 

Bemis & Vosburgh note inquiries which indicate a good 
demand with the coming of spring, but owing to the 
severe cold weather nothing of an important nature is 
looked for immediately. H. C. Bemis was at the Pitts- 
burgh office last week en route to his home in Bradford 
after visiting the mills at Bemis, W. Va. 

The Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co. reports inquiries increas- 
ing and every indication of a better demand in the near 
future. Slight advances are noted in some of the low 
grades of hardwood. Mr. Ricks is confined to his home 
with a fractured leg sustained when he fell January 10. 
Mr. McCreight has returned from a trip to the mills in 
the Carolinas. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. rep@ts a fair inquiry 
and believes that better buying movement will be under 
way in February. The company is doing a fair trade in 
this district and notes firm prices as a rule. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. reports a fair trade and 
better conditions expected in a few weeks. F. E. Smith, 
who was away last week, returned home for a brief stay, 
but will visit New York and Philadelphia this week. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. notes a fair demand 
for this season and conditions improving. Mr. Erving 
is on a business trip to New York and Philadelphia. 
The company finds local conditions improving and better 
conditions promised in the near future. Building opera- 
tions are looming up well for Pittsburgh proper. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. say inquiries are coming in 


strongly. Trade is fair, but hindered by severe weather. 
George Morgan, of the Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was a caller at’ this office. H. K. Mead, 
Cincinnati representative of EK. V. Babeock & Co., was 
also a caller last week. O. H. Babcock, who was in the 
East on a business trip, has returned home. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. ‘reports a good volume of 
business and every indication of increasing sales. 

The Croft Lumber Co., at Alexander, W. Va., is mak- 
ing the present plant a double band mill with capacity of 
100,000 feet a day. The mill is running on hardwoods, 
with hemlock timber on the list for spring and summer 
cutting. George Young of this company is in the South 
on business. 

The Germain Co. reports quiet conditions, but fair in- 
quiries running. Louis Germain is in the East. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co., says that the 
business situation remains unchanged, with prospects 
good. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Jan. 15.—Despite almost severe 
weather wholesale lumber trade has been active during 
the last week. Buying has been far in excess of delivery, 
however, as the railroads are hampered; the mills supply- 
ing this market are largely dependent on colored help, 
which is almost useless with snow and ice in the woods, 
and several concerns that ship by steamer from Gulf 
points are just receiving their first shipments in 60 days. 
Cold, snow and ice have prevented outdoor work and the 
delivery of lumber. Less than $70,000 worth of building 
permits was issued last week, practically all for indoor 
repairs and alterations. 

All the hardwoods are in moderate demand, prices are 
firm, and on certain items present conditions are creating 
a scarcity. In yellow and North Carolina pine the lack 
of deliveries is most felt, for the market was already 
short, with prices strong and collections improved. Gen- 
eral trade conditions are reported satisfactory. 

Reprs. Donohue and Lee last week introduced a bill in 

the House of Representatives for an appropriation for 
the much hoped for 1,700-foot dry dock at League Island 
Navy Yard, and in view of Secretary Meyer’s recent 
recommendations it is believed that the measure will 
ass. 
; The problems controlling the development of practical 
scientific forestry in Pennsylvania are to be handled in a 
practical manner at the State Convention of Foresters, to 
be held at the Capitol under the auspices of the state 
forestry department, March 5, 6 and 7. 

A timber tract deal was closed at Millford, between Dr. 
H. B. Ely, of Honesdale, and Clarence O. Billings, when 
the latter transferred to the former 1,300 acres at Lords 
Valley. It is said to be the largest body of timber in 
Pike County outside of that owned by the Blooming 
Grove Park Club and Erie Railway Co., whose properties 
adjoin it. 

The unknown 2-masted vessel sunk off Tatham’s Beach, 
New Jersey, is believed to be the schooner Annie L. 
Russell,, which sailed from Broadkill Creek, Del., 
January 4, for Cold Spring Inlet, N. J., with a cargo of 
pilin 
: The committee appointed by the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association to take charge of en- 
tertaining members of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association on Wednesday evening of their coming an- 
nual is composed of Emil Guenther, chairman; Thomas 
B. Hammer, Charles J. Coppock, A. J. Cadwallader and 
Ralph Souder. 

William N. Lawton has withdrawn from Howes, Law- 
ton & Russell, and the firm will now be known as Howes 
& Russell. 

Eli B. Hallowell & Co., the style until lately, will here- 
after be known as Hallowell & Souder. 

George A. Latta will start some time this week for a 
tour of the southern mills that will last several weeks and 
cover several states. 

January 11 the stork visited the home of Benjamin T. 
Hazard, of Horace Hazard & Co., and left Mary Thornton 
Hazard, who is one of the most popular ‘‘lumber girls’’ 
in this section for her age. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen were C. J. Diebold, 
of the Pittsburgh office of the Forest Lumber Co., who 
was accompanied by his bride; D. C. Kalback, of Read- 
ing; Mr. Fenn, of the Tennessee Oak Flooring Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. E. Tomb, of Watoga, W. Va., and 
J. L. Johnson, of the Three States Lumber Co., of Madi- 
son, S. C. 





CEMENT SIDE LINES. 


The number of retail yards probably is increasing in 
which some attention is being paid to certain phases of 
the manufacture of cement products. Cement building 
block, cement brick and cement pipe and tile are among 
the products which are being given attention and in 
the Prairie States cement fence posts might be included 
in these items. A new book just received, published under 
date of December 1, is a revised second edition of a work 
which was published about three years ago and has 
been improved very materially by rearrangement and by 
the adding of later information. It gives practical 
methods for working pipe and tile, detailed information 
on tests on manufacture and costs, on arrangement of 
large and small factories for this purpose and a descrip- 
tion of nearly all the machines which have thus far been 
developed in this line of manufacture. This work is 
entitled ‘‘Cement Pipe and Tile,’’ and is written by 
E. S. Hansen, Editor of the Cement Era and is published 
by the Cement Era Publishing Co. It appears to be a 
very compact and complete working manual for this 
branch of cement manufacture. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Improved Demand Noted—Inventories Show Stocks 
Depleted—North Carolina Pine Leads in Strength— 
Enthusiasm Among Yellow Pine Wholesalers. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 15—DVemand has shown sub- 

stantial signs of improvement and wholesalers look for 
some good sized orders from the yards during the next 
two months. Late reports of inventories show that stocks 
are badly depleted and many inquiries for staple sizes 
have resulted. On the other hand, the yards do not 
look for material improvement in demand from builders, 
but the market tone is healthier than for a long while. 
Mixed car orders are more numerous and inquiries are 
broadening toward straight business, for example, white 
pine men confined their inquiries last week to fewer items 
and larger amounts. North Carolina pine is the strongest 
of all stocks, but spruce is well held and prices show de- 
cided strength. 

Twelve permits for projected buildings were issued 
last week in Manhattan, amounting to $1,514,900; 35 in 
the Bronx, $864,700; 94 in Brooklyn, $410,000; 83 in 
Queens, $305,100, and 10 in Richmond amounting to 
$28,900. 

The letting of subway contracts has already created 
some enthusiasm among yellow pine wholesalers. On 
Friday the Public Service Commission awarded the con- 
tract for section 3 for $2,295,086.50. Still more im- 
portant is section 5, which after a delay of months in 
the controller’s office, is now before the Board of Esti- 
mate for action. A large amount of money will be re- 
leased on these subway contracts during the year and 
already substantial contracts have been placed for yel- 
low pine spruce lumber. 

The factory trade shows signs of renewed activity, 
and piano manufacturers have a great deal of holdover 
holiday business and orders from large retailers all over 
the country are said to be coming in at a much better rate 
than a year ago. Furniture manufacturers’ business 
shows signs of picking up, but the improvement is con- 
fined largely to moderate priced stocks and little new 
business is coming in for high class furniture. Wagon 
repair shops and other consumers of this character, in- 
cluding the small cabinet makers, find a good line of 
business to carry them along the first few months of 
the year, and the hardwood yards catering to this class 
of business look for a good aggregate of small business. 

At the lumber yard of Hardy, Voorhees & Co., New- 
town Creek, N. J., Friday morning, fire damaged about 
$50,000 worth of lumber and threatened the yards of 
the Cross, Austin & Ireland Co. and Louis Bossert & 
Son. The loss was fully covered by insurance. 

In financial circles it is reported that the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western has ordered 200 refrigerator 
ears and that the New York Central has placed an order 
for 365 passenger cars. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
reported to have placed orders for 4,000 freight cars for 
replacement. 

E. S. Loomis, New York manager for the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., reports a firm spruce situation, saying that 
stocks are well held and prices average well above fig- 
ures for last January. The company will get another 
small mill under way this week and within a short time 
will be operating under full headway. Weather con- 
ditions haye been more favorable and a number of east- 
ern mills are expected to be able to move logs held up 
awaiting snow and satisfactory roads. 

Chapin L. Barr, of the Whiting Lumber Co.,’ Phila- 
delphia, looked over the local oak flooring situation, and 
says that prices are gaining strength and inquiries com- 
ing along well. The company has just bought the busi- 
ness of the H. C. Patterson Co., of Philadelphia, and 
as a result an oak flooring yard will be maintained in 
Philadelphia carrying from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet 
of flooring. Frank R. Whiting is president and Chapin 
L. Barr vice president. This will enable the company 
to handle some of its flooring shipments to this market 
on an unusually prompt basis. 

The Long Island Railroad Qo., in a circular showing 
the development of building along that railroad, states 
that 9,046 buildings were erected on Long Island during 
1911, this exclusive of Long Island City and Brooklyn. 


The retail yards in Long Island are counting on a good: 


business this year, saying that financial conditions are 
such that a number of operations which were delayed 
during 1911 will get under way in 1912. 

George H. Holt and W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto, Wis., and Chicago are in town and report a 
good demand for white pine and hemlock in the Central 
West territory and that conditions are much better 
than they were a year ago. Other visitors included C. 
A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, and M. E. Preisch, North 
Tonawanda. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 





Trade Expected to Improve During Next Few Weeks 
—Box Shook Factories Doing Good Business— 
Planing Mill Adopts Steam Power. 
NortH ToNAwANnpA, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Maurice N. 

Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., spent last week in 

New York and found the local office firm in the belief 

that the trade would tone up during the next few weeks, 

and that a larger volume of business would be transacted 
during the next few months than was the case last year. 

Edward Hines, Isaac Baker and Capt. W. D. Hamilton, 
of the Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, have been in the 

Tonawandas during the last week; Capt. Hamilton look- 

ing after the repairs being made on the company’s boats 


in ordinary and Messrs. Hines and Baker calling on 
customers and sizing up the situation generally. 

The box shook factories are doing a better business 
this month than for some time previously. The volume 
of orders has been increasing gradually since the first 
of the year. 

By installing a Hamilton Corliss 500-horse power en- 
gine White, Gratwick & Mitchell are now able to operate 
their planing mill entirely by steam. Heretofore the 
plant was operated by steam and electricity. The 
mill has been provided with considerable new machinery 
to facilitate the extensive operations. 

Frank C. King and W. G. Greer, of the Kelsey Har- 
wood Lumber Co., are on a business trip through Michi- 
gan in the interest of the local hardwood company. 

Wallace G. Palmer, of the Palmer Lumber Co., and 
wife will be members of a party of prominent North 
Tonawanda people who will leave next week for a 
pleasure trip to the Panama Canal Zone. 

H. Morton Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., will 
attend a meeting of the State National Guard at Al- 
bany. 

W. C. Laidlaw, of the Laidlaw Lumber Co., of To- 
ronto, Ont., was here this week on a business trip. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 16.—The election of O. E. Yeager 
as president of the Chamber of Commerce was very satis- 
factory to the lumbermen, all of whom took an active 
part in bringing it about. Since the election Mr. Yeager 
has been busy with the selection of the membership of 
about 30 committees and the names will be announced 
in a few days. The retiring president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, W. E. Robertson, was given a banquet just 
previous to the election, the affair having been arranged 
by the entertainment committee, who made it a surprise 
to Mr. Robertson, who was presented with a silver loving 
cup. C. Walter Betts was toastmaster and John A. 
Murphy presented the cup. The other members of the 
committee were I. N. Stewart, A. W. Kreinheder and O. 
E. Yeager. 

Mrs. Ella C. Goodyear has presented $50,000 to the 
picture fund of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy as a 
memorial to her late husband, Charles W. Goodyear. 
It is in the form of a trust fund, the single restriction 
being that the income only be used in buying pictures. 
The gift was accepted by the officers who expressed their 
appreciation in resolutions immediately adopted. 

Richard D. Larkin, former cashier of the Transfer 
Lumber & Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, who was ar- 
rested recently on a charge of embezzling $11,000 of the 
company’s funds, has been sentenced to six years and 
four months at hard labor at Auburn prison. 

Building permits last week showed a_ falling off, 
the costs amounting to $57,200, due to bad weather. 
Plans were very large on account of the inclusion of 
those for the new 14-story office and bank building 
to be erected at a cost of $1,000,000 by the Marine 
National Bank. December building records were re- 
markably heavy, owing to some extra large permits 
being granted for office buildings. This made the 
month’s figures $1,394,000, a gain of 186 per cent, 
which was surpassed by only one large city ‘it the 
country. 

J. N. Scatcherd has again sued the International 
(Street) Railway Co., claiming $25,000 damages for in- 
juries received in August, 1906, near Niagara Falls, in 
a collision between his automobile and one of the 
company’s cars in a narrow place in the road. 

H. S. Janes, of the American Forest Co., is still 
acting as eastern salesman. All operations in its south- 
ern field have been suspended by heavy rains. The 
company’s railroad line from Empire, Ark., to Lake 
Providence, La., to be known as the Portland & South- 
eastern, has reached the Louisiana line and will be ex- 
tended 55 miles the coming season. 

President W. L. Sykes and a number of other mem- 
bers of the Emporium Lumber Co. have gone to the 
Adirondacks to look over their new sawmill. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., who has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip south, reports that in West 
Virginia low grades in hemlock, spruce and hardwoods 
are very firm in price and that mill stocks have been 
well cleaned out. Stocks are from 40 to 50 per cent 
of normal and the lowest in several years. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co. states that a 
number of orders have been received since the first of 
the year and that indications are good for spring trade. 
Shortleaf pine is in very good inquiry for the season. 














FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 17.—Business is good. Dealers 
generally are feeling encouraged by the way in which 
the new year has opened. Most yards have finished their 
inventories and are satisfied with the showing of the 
volume of last year’s business, but poor prices have kept 
the profits below normal. Hemlock business particularly 
is reported showing more life recently than for some time. 
Yellow pine is reported as becoming firmer and sales are 
encouraging. Hardwoods show a good volume of trade 
at fair prices. 

The Federal Lumber Co., of this city, was incorporated 
last week, with capital of $100,000, by S. V. Cabell and 
others. Mr. Cabell was for some time in charge of the 
yellow pine department of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Co. and while the new company will give considerable 
attention to yellow pine it expects to,do a general whole- 





Buying is your business 
Selling is ours 


YOU Have the MONEY and want LUMBER 
WE Have the LUMBER and want MONEY 


To Serve Your Interests we have 
the production of fourteen of the best 
saw mill Companies on the Coast, com- 
plete in every detail, manufacturing the 
best timber grown into the best lumber 
produced— insuring up to grade stock— 
The large output we have to draw from 
enables us to take care of your orders at 
all times, giving you PERFECT Ser- 
vice, our combined production is more 
than 


750,000,000 Ft. Annually 


OF 
Dimension, Timbers, Flooring, Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Special Material, Etc. 


IN FACT 


“Every Thing Made From A Saw-Log” 


MILLS : 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Curtiss Lumber Co. 


Falls City Lumber Co. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co. Peninsula Lumber Co. 
Portland Lumber Co. Sheridan Lumber Co. 
Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. Silverton Lumber Co. 
Wind River Lumber Co. West Side Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
403-4 Gt. Northern Bldg. 3077 Metropolitan Bldg. 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, 

616 Brandies Bldg. 712 Youngerman Bldg. 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY, 

502 Bank Block 606 Judge Bldg. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
P. 0. Box 675 428 Plymouth Bldg. 


MAIN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


YEON BUILDING 


DouGLas Fir SALES Co. 


L. J. WENTWORTH, President DIRECTORS: 
A. C. DIXON, Vice-President R. A. COWDEN 
O. M. CLARK, Treasurer F. C. KNAPP 
E. B. HAZEN, Secretary G. B. McLEOD 


[(G. M. DUNCAN, Manager. 
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Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 


1704 Steger Building, © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 
LATH AND W. C. SHINGLES 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


of unexcelled manufacture and quality. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 


The Lumber Yard Silo + 


Get our right and 
plans, showing 
you how to build 
and sell this silo 
from stock al- 
ready in your 
yard. 








Common Sense Silo 
Plan Company, 
“= KANSAS CITY, - MO, 
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ay. Wis. 


Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 








WE WANT TO MOVE:— 


1 car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
26 8-4 No.2 “ 


“ 8-4 “ 

** each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 1 Common 

ee 6-4 x 12” No. ed 
each 5-4 and “6 


6-4 
** each 5 4 and 6-4 No. 
ie 1x12”. 8 to 20’ 
; each 1x81" 


NNUIeENN Reb e 


Please write for prices. 


RUST - OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
We Solicit your Inquiries for er 


White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


























sale business. The offices of the company will be in the 
Union National Bank Building. 

KE. G. Fisher, of the Fisher-Wilson Co., left last week 
for an extensive winter vacation trip in Colorado, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Honolulu. 

A remarkably fine portrait of the late W. H. Teare, of 
Potter, Teare & Co., has been donated to the Lumber 
Club by some of his friends. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—The United Improvement 
Association at a meeting in this city recently recom- 
mended legislation for Greater Boston providing for 
noninflammable roofs on all buildings hereafter con- 
structed which are designed for use of three or more 
families and that all buildings hereafter constructed de- 
signed for the use of one or two families, if of third- 
class construction, shall be placed not less than 5 feet 
from the Jot line. 

Work has been resumed at the plant of the Howe Lum- 
ber Co.’s boxmill, Marlboro. This plant and the lumber 
yard were badly damaged by fire a few weeks ago. 

The will of the late George H. Leatherbee, a Boston 
lumber dealer, who died a few weeks ago in this city, 
was allowed in the Norfolk Probate Court. The bulk 
of the estate is left for the benefit of Elizabeth F. Cutler, 
and upon her death it will go to Harvard University for 
the creation of a fund the income of which will be used 
for giving lectures on commercial and financial business. 

The George A. Paul Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 for the purpose of manu- 
facturing, dealing in and selling lumber. The officers 
are, George A. Paul, president; George A. Fisher, treas- 
urer and Ernest A. MeCurdy, secretary. 











PENOBSCOT RIVER NOTES. 


BaNnGor, Mz., Jan. 15.—Intense cold has prevailed in 
all parts of Maine for the last ten days, the temperature 
running from zero to 30° below in the northern part of 
the state, so that the streams and lakes that remained 
open so late in the season are now firmly frozen over, and 
there has been no further waste of snow, the last rain 
having served merely to settle the roads and make a good 
bottom for further falls. Cutting has continued much 
longer than usual, for some of the operators went in 
late, and others, taking advantage of the fine weather of 
December, continued yarding past the time originally 
set. Some concerns have finished yarding and are now 
hauling, but many are still piling up the logs, and good 
men are still in demand in Bangor. In New Hampshire 
conditions and methods are different from in Maine, the 
practice there being to put on only light crews until snow 
comes and then to hire big gangs and rush the logs direct 
from the stump to the landings, or, more often, to the 
railroads, for nearly all New Hampshire logs are now 
moved by rail, the Berlin Mills Co. and the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber Co. being the only large concerns to drive 
their logs. At this time of year there is a good demand 
for men to go to New Hampshire, and lately hundreds, 
discharged from Penobscot camps where cutting and 
yarding have been finished, have gone to the Granite 
state for work. The New Hampshire cut will be slightly 
larger this season than a year ago. 

A large amount of unexpected logging will be done 
this winter in Fryeburg, Me., and the adjoining New 
Hampshire town of Conway, the operations being made 
necessary to clear lots where timber was blown down in 
the great gales of December 27-9. On Green hill, Conway, 
more than 50,000 hemlock trees were blown down and 
many of them uprooted. M. A. Lebarron, of Lovell, says 
that he has more than 50,000,000 feet of timber to clear 
up. 

The Eastern Manufacturing Co., of Bangor, has given 
to the Old Colony Trust Co., of Boston, a mortgage for 
$1,800,000 on all its property, including its sawmill and 
pulp and paper plant at South Brewer, to secure a loan 
of that amount, refunding a loan of $1,200,000 nego- 
tiated in February, 1911, and leaving available $600,000 
for the extension and improvement of its South Brewer 
plant, and for the taking over of the Bangor Timberland 
Co.’s holdings. This latter is a subsidiary concern, which 
has supplied the Eastern Manufacturing Co. with logs 
and pulpwood. Its capital stock is $500,000, and _ its 
officers are identified with the Eastern company. 

Surveyor General E. H. Bunker has issued a statement 
of the lumber surveyed at the port of Bangor in 1911, 
giving the total as 109,895,112 feet, or about 5,000,000 
feet less than in 1910. The spruce survey shows 81,- 
358,428, a slight gain over 1910; dry pine held its own 
at 26,840,636 feet; green pine disappears from the sur- 
vey entirely, and hemlock shows a decline of nearly 
1,500,000 feet. 





WHITE PINE WANTED FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised by a well known 
manufacturer of automobiles that it will want during 
1912 the following white pine stock: 


Ten cars of 5/4 No. 3 white pine. 4-inch and wider, 8 
feet and longer, S2S and resawn to 1% inch. Not over 15 
per cent of 4-inch boards, 20 per cent of 6-inch, the balance 
to consist equally of 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch. To be 
shipped at the rate of two cars a month, commencing Feb- 
ruary 1; also thirty cars of 4/4 No. 4 white pine boards, 
4-inch and wider, 8 feet and longer S2S to %. It is abso- 
lutely imperative that the whole of this lumber conforms 
strictly to the grading rules of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association; delivery to be made at the rate of two 
cars a month beginning February 1. 





MINNESOTA 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI CONDITIONS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—The Northwest is 
getting a little relief from the intense cold which shut 
down everything for the first two weeks of the new year 
in unprecedented fashion. All kinds of business have 
been paralyzed, and railroad service has been demoralized. 
This city is a center of interest this week on account 
ot the annual convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and all local salesmen, reinforced by 
several from outside the Twin Cities, are on hand to 
figure with the visiting retailers. According to the usual 
custom the retail dealers are buying very little, but are 
getting posted and will place some orders soon after get- 
ting home. 

Harrison G. Foster, who closed his office here as repre- 
sentative of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., left 
last Thursday for the Coast to take up his new duties as 
sales manager at the headquarters in Tacoma. 

D. B. Barber, of the Northwestern Lumber Co., Kalis- 
pell, Mont., is spending the week in Minneapolis, meeting 
friends among the retailers. 

A. J. Nichols, of the Nichols-Chisolm Lumber Co., 
manufacturer at Frazee, is at Northwestern hospital in 
this city recovering from an operation for appendicitis, 
which was made several days ago. 

L. S. Case, sales manager of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., has been in Minneapolis 
disposing of stock. 
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IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. ° 

CLOQUET, MINN., Jan. 16.—As is usual at this time 
otf year yardmen are placing very few orders. Little 
business from this source is looked for until after the 
meeting of the Northwestern association in session at 
Minneapolis. It is believed that a considerable volume 
of business will be placed before the Ist of February, 
but this may not occur in time to help out the volume of 
shipments for January to any great extent. 

Shipments so far this month have been small and at 
the present rate will show less than the same month last 
vear. It is not entirely unfortunate that the volume of 
shipments has been small, since the extremely cold 
weather averaging 20° below zero for the first two weeks 
of the month seriously interfered with the movement of 
trains. 

Heavy shipments of lumber would have resulted in a 
much more serious congestion of freight traffic and diffi- 
culty in obtaining loading equipment. As it is little 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining such cars 
for loading as have been required and with the advent 
of warmer weather the railways will be able to move 
shipments with fair dispatch. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the North- 
ern Lumber Co. is being held at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Huntington Taylor and Hugo Schlenk, of Cloquet, are in 
attendance. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, MINN., Jan. 17.—Throughout this section for 
12 days, from December 31 to January 13, the mercury 
did not get above zero, and ranged downward to around \ 
36° in Duluth to 55° in the interior, a serious handicap 
to logging companies, especially to the logging railroads. 
Last Saturday the mercury got above zero, but plunged 
to 20° or more again during Sunday night. The cold 
weather has had some advantages for the loggers, such 
as making roads absolutely solid over lakes and swamps 
and at the landings. 

The sawmill of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., in Duluth, 
has resumed operation with a force of 200 men. ‘The 
plant is operated double shift, and a full season’s cut is 
expected. 

A number of good building projects for Duluth this 
year are planned. Architects and builders announce that 
the year 1912 will be far more active than was 1911. 

Contractor W. F. Hill has begun the work of rebuilding 
Dock No. 2 for the Great Northern ore dock system at 
Allouez Bay, Superior. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co. has built a logging 
road from Grand View to Namakogan Lake, and is clear- 
ing up its timber holdings in that section rapidly. In- 
dependent loggers are buying and shipping logs to the 
mills at Hayward, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls and New 
Richmond, Wis., and Stillwater, Minn. 

Senior forestérs of the Minnesota State University, in 
charge of Prof. Austin Cary, an authority on lumbering, 
have been studying logging and lumber manufacturing 
at the McGrath camps, White Pine. = 

The Scott-Graff Co. is operating two camps in Lake 
County and one camp in St. Louis County, getting out 
mixed timber. It has 325 men in the woods. The cut 
will amount to approximately 20,000,000 feet by May 1, 
and the company will continue logging during the sum- 
mer if business conditions warrant. E. D. Seott says 
that the business prospects in the lumber industry for 
1912 are better than at any previous time in two years. 
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NORWAY PINE AND SPRUCE WANTED. 


A subscriber of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who is a 
manufacturer of automobiles will require during 1912 
the following norway or spruce stock: 


Ten cars of merchantable norway or spruce, 2 by 4 inches, 
S18 2 FE in equal proportions of 12-foot, 14-foot and 16-foot 
lengths. ‘To be shipped at the rate of two cars a month, 
commencing February 1. This must be strictly norway or 
spruce; no other grades of lumber admissible; also three 
cars of merchantable norway or spruce, 2 by 6 inches, S48 
in equal proportions of 12-foot and 14-foot lengths. To be 
shipped at the rate of one car a month, commencing Feb- 
ruary 1 
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FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


New Lumber Company, Heavily Financed, in the Field 
—A Summing Up of the Year’s Operations in the 
Bay City-Saginaw District. 

Bay City AND SAGINAw, Micu., Jan. 16.—The L. Jen- 
son Lumber Co. has been organized at Grayling, with 
capitalization of $400,000, to manufacture lumber near 
Ewen, Ontonagon County, where a sawmill was erected 
last year, and where the company has 80,000,000 feet of 
standing timber. The incorporators are Louis Jenson, 
R. Hanson and F. L. Michelson, who have been prominent 
in manufacturing lumber in the vicinity of Grayling 40 
years. Mr. Jenson has for many years operated a saw and 
planing mill at Salling. The sawmill has gone out of 
commission, having manufactured last year only about 
2,000,000 feet of lumber. The planing mill will continue 
to be operated some time, but the energies of Mr. Jenson 
will be concentrated on the new plant at Ewen. The mill 
there 1s modern in equipment and is scheduled for a long 
run. 

The Campbell Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Bay City, which 
was taken over by Ross & Wentworth the first of the 
year, last year manufactured 900,000 feet of pine, 7,540,- 
668 feet of hemlock, 5,253,076 feet of hardwood lumber 
and 3,722,000 pieces ‘of lath. With an abundance of tim- 
ber available the new owners will crowd the plant to its 
capacity the current year. 

With exceptionally cold weather since the first of the 
year the conditions for cutting and hauling logs in the 
lumbering districts could not be improved. The cold 
enables operators to maintain ice roads easily. 

Handy Bros., who operate two box factories at Bay 
City, handled more than 20,000,000 feet of lumber last 
year and the plants have been kept in operation steadily. 
The greater portion of the stock comes from the Lake 
Superior district. Conditions in this branch of the busi- 
ness are satisfactory. Activity in the box manufacturing 
trade has made a good market for all low grade pine 
and hardwood lumber, and it is firm with generally low 
stocks. The advance of about $1.75 a thousand feet in 
prices is maintained. 

Charles Blanchard, of Roscommon, is cutting 100,000 
pieces of tamarack and 25,000 cedar posts at Moore’s Sid- 
ing, which will be hauled out over the Mackinaw division 
of the Michigan Central. 

John 8S. Weidman, of Mount Pleasant, Isabella County, 
operated many years in that county, running a sawmill, 
and when the timber was depleted he bought a large 
body of timber in the vicinity of Trout Creek, and not 
only is erecting a modern sawmill plant, but is creating a 
small village for his employees which is provided with 
electric lights and water privileges. It is estimated the 
mill has timber for a quarter-century run. 

Only one shingle mill was operated on Saginaw River 
last year, that of Courval & Co., at Essexville, near the 
mouth of the river, which manufactured 9,518,000 shin- 
gles for the Cornwell Timber Co., of Saginaw. The logs 
were brought to the mill by the Michigan Central. 

Grayling, on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan 
Central, has been an important lumbering point the last 
30 years and it is likely to hold a position of prominence 
in Michigan lumbering more than a quarter of a century 
more. The people who have made this locality widely 
known in the lumbering world are the Hansons and 
Michelsons. The Salling-Hanson Co. has operated a large 
mill plant there many years. The plant last year manu- 
factured and shipped 1,620,130 feet of pine, 15,870,233 
feet of hemlock, and 12,749,084 feet of hardwood lumber ; 
also 4,014,000 pieces of lath and 8,371,000 shingles. The 
product i is all moved to market over the Michigan Central. 
The company handles a large output of wood and cedar 
products. The Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., operated in 
connection, handles a large quantity of hardwood cut by 
the sawmill in the production of flooring. Two years ago 
R. Hanson & Sons erected a fine band mill just out of 
Grayling at a point called ‘‘'T-Town,’’ and this mill man- 
ufactured last year 76,025 feet of pine, 3,015,374 feet of 
hemlock, and 3,624 053 feet of hardwood lumber. These 
concerns during the year bought a large body of standing 
timber of the Estate of David Ward, which is easily 
reached by their operations and will reinforce the prod- 
ucts of their mills extensively.. At Johannesburg,. 20 miles 
from Grayling, they operate the large Johannesburg Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s mill plant, under the management of F. 
L. Michelson, which has manufactured and shipped a vast 
quantity of lumber products the last few years. This com- 
pany puts out some of the finest maple lumber manufac- 
tured in the state. Over at Michelson, on Houghton Lake, 
the N. Michelson Co. has erected a town and lumbering 
plant. The sawmill burned last summer but another mill 
has been built and will be operated the next season. 
The owners are Grayling people and have a long run 
scheduled at the new plant. The Hansons and Michel- 
sons have other extensive Jumbering operations in upper 
Michigan and in the South. 

At Waters, on the Michigan Central (Mackinaw divi- 
sion), the plant of Henry Stephens & Co. suffered a 
heavy loss by fire last July which destroyed 27,000,000 
feet of manufactured lumber in the yard and disarranged 
their business for the time being. Excellent organization, 
however, was brought into play and during the year the 
firm manufactured “12,752 ,000 feet of pine, "6,420, 000 feet 
of hemlock, 4,396,000 feet of hardw ood lumber and 7,849,- 
000 pieces of lath. This firm is believed to have made 
the largest output of pine lumber during the year of 
any plant in the lower peninsula, with the exception of the 
David Ward estate. 

Yuill Bros., of Vanderbilt, on the Michigan. Central, 
operate a small mill. They put out last year 100,000 feet 


of pine, 4,150,000 feet of hemlock lumber, 
pieces of lath and 2,500,000 shingles. The firm also cuts 
for and ships to W. D. Young & Co., at Bay City, about 
25,000,000 feet of saw logs every year. 

The Michigan Central about a year ago acquired the 
Detroit & Charlevoix Railroad, running from Frederic, 
near Grayling, on the Mackinaw division, across to East 
Jordan, built by the late David Ward as a logging propo- 
sition. It has been a good investment for the buyers and 
is handling an immense quantity of forest products. At 
Deward, 12 miles west of Frederic, on this road, the 
Estate of David Ward has operated a sawmill plant a 
number of years. Last year it manufactured 13,000,000 
feet of pine, 2,300,000 feet of hemlock, 3,700,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber, 4,000,000 pieces of Jath and 740,000 
shingles. Two years ago the output of the mill was 37, 
000,000 feet. 

The excessively cold weather has somewhat hindered the 
movement of logs on the Mackinaw division of the Mich- 
igan Central the last few days, although the company has 
heen able to deliver logs to enable all of the mills to 
continue operations. Something over 100 ear loads of 
logs is handled every 24 hours. 


2,000,000 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


New Year Starts Well—Good Tone to Inquiry—Cold 
Weather Retards Shipments but Makes Logging 
Conditions Ideal. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 16.—Conditions are much 
better than at this season last year. While actual trans- 
actions are few, the character of inquiries indicates a 
good volume of business and satisfactory prices, and 
conservative lumbermen believe that business will con- 
tinue in fair volume. The weather continues excessively 
cold and much delay and inconvenience have been ex- 
perienced through trouble on all railways in handling 
cars. Conditions in the woods, however, are good. 

Many cars of timber are coming in every day for the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co. The handling of the logs was 
retarded to some extent by the cold “weather, but the 
stock on hand was sufficient to keep the saws busy. The 
Wells company is moving out large consignments of maple 
flooring. 

The mill of the White Pine Lumber Co., Blind River, 
Ont., which was destroyed by fire last summer, will not 
be rebuilt for some time at least. Mr. Wells, the presi- 
dent of the company, is disposing of his interests at that 
place. It is his intention, however, to retain his timber 
holdings. 

Crawford & Sons, of Cedar River, are logging ex- 
tensively, although their mill facilities are not yet of a 
permanent character. 

The Iron Range Lumber Co., of which C. J. Huebel, of 
Menominee, is president, has large lumber camps in thi 
vicinity of Pentoga. The company’s mill is not yet in 
commission. 

A wheel 18 feet tall has just been cast at the plant of 
the Prescott Co. in Menominee, said to be the largest 
wheel ever cast north of Milwaukee. It weighs 34,000 
pounds and will be used as a fiywheel in a sawmill at 
Summers, Mont. The wheel was cast in two parts in or- 
der to facilitate its transportation by rail. 

Twin City lumbermen are interested in the efforts 
which are being made to deepen the channel of the 
Menominee River above the draw bridge. The codpera- 
tion of Senator Isaac Stephenson and Congressman H. 
Olin Young have been enlisted in the work and there is 
every reason to expect that a resurvey of the channel 
will be made, with the result that it will be dredged to 
the regulation depth. 

The Hamilton-Merryman Co., of Marinette, held its 
annual meeting this week and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, I. K. Hamilton, of Hartford, Conn.; 
vice president, R. C. Merryman; secretary, E. L. Hamil 
ton. 

The Von Platen sawmill at Iron Mountain was forced 
to close during the very cold weather on account of lack 
of logs. 

Large consignments of logs are being received by the 
Republic Lumber Co., of Marinette, and the management 


_expects that the mill will go into commission ahout 


Mareh 1. 

Stock is accumulating in the yards of the A. Spies 
Lumber Co. and it is expected that the mill will begin 
operation early in March. 

Patrick Flanagan, president of the Sagola Lumber 
Co., has bought all the real and personal holdings of the 
KX imberly-Wilffley Co., at Kokomo, Colo. 

The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., at Blaney, has 
built a 10-mile track into its timber holdings and will 
start to haul hardwood logs at the rate of five cars a 
day. 

After being idle for some time the lumber mill of the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., at Gladstone, 
was placed in operation on Thursday. 

The office of the Menominee White Cedar Co., of 
which W. J. St. Onge is president, has-been moved from 
Menominee to Marinette. Mr. St. Onge recently bought 
the Lieber shingle mill. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, Micu., Jan. 16.—The woodworking plant 
at Tower, owned by D. A. Stratton, will be removed to 
Houghton in the spring. 

Changes are taking place in the controlling force of the 
A. Spies Lumber & Cedar Co., of Menominee, by which 
Augustus Spies practically retires. John M. Thompson 
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Interior Finish 


Moulding and 
FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of 
well manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on either 
regular or specially cut 
stock. 








We can ship promptly and 
guarantee satisfaction 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN. 





-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5.4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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Ja EASTERN MICHIGAN@aq| 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 














9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn ° 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This stock 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. ix4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts sc 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long licati 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long application. 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 











Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 




















Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


125 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
200 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
175 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Birch 
100 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Birch 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Elm 
3000 M ft. 4-4 and 8-4 Hemlock 


Write for Prices. 








| Johannesburg, Mich. 




















Any Items Here You Need? 


750,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple. 
400,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common and Better Basswood. 
150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
80,000 ft. 5-4 Ist and 2nds Basswood. 
40,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Common and Better Basswood. 
50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4 C. and Better Hemlock. 
2,000,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. intcuicax 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked ’ Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 
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E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 














has become associated with Frank Spies and the two 
with others have taken over the Spies concern. The com- 
pany has erected a new office building. It has timber for 
10 or 12 years’ more sawing. The Menominee mill will] 
begin sawing in a week or so and continue throughout the 
year. Augustus Spies was the founder of the company. 
He also recently retired from the presidency of the Mari- 
nette & Menominee Paper Co. 

Solper & Kobessen have started their new lumber mill 
at Koss and logs are being hauled in in considerable 
quantities. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DETROIT, Micu., Jan. 16.—Local trade is at a very 
low ebb as a natural consequence of the continued cold 
weather, and the sales records for January are not likely 
to compare favorably with previous years. The dealers 
are not complaining, however, for they realize that the 
weather alone is holding trade back and there never was 
a more favorable outlook for spring. New work is being 
reported by architects, and at the rate this is piling up 
the yards are going to be busy before long. 

A large number of Detroit dealers are expecting to 
attend the annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, at Lansing, early in February. 
Secretary George Sweet, who now has his office in this 
city, has received assurances that the state as a whole 
will be well represented. The location is convenient, and 
an entertainment program of unusual interest is being 
arranged. 

Storms on the Atlantic coast have delayed C. W. 
Kotcher’s departure for the South, where he is to embark 
on his annual winter cruise. He expects to leave some 
time this week. 

Albert, Allan, of Allan Bros., left Saturday for a busi- 
ness trip through the southern states. He will be gone 
about two weeks. 

Building permits last week totaled $139,650, a decided 
falling off from normal. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 16.—Up to January 15 about 
48 inches of snow fell in the northern Wisconsin lumber 
country. About 28 inches of it has changed into ice or 
evaporated, leaving 20 inches of snow and ice on the 
ground, making the logging roads in the best of condi- 
tion for hauling and skidding. Most of the companies 
are rushing operations while the weather conditions are 
so favorable. : : 

Milwaukee wholesale lumbermen report an improvement 
in demand. Orders and inquiries are beginning to arrive 
at a much better rate from the manufacturers. This 
seems to be the best present source of business. Re- 
tailers are beginning to make inquiries for stock, but 
very little lumber is being shipped, as the extremely cold 
weather has tied up traffic to a certain extent. Indica- 
tions are that dealers are not overstocked and that good 
orders may be expected from now until spring. 

Never in the history of this city has there been so much 
really large building planned as at present. 

The Diamond Lumber Co. has put on a night crew of 
75 men at its plant in Green Bay. The company now 
has 150 men on its day force. 

The Dietzler box factory at Hartford has been sold to 
J. T. Mayer, connected with the Mayer mill interests. 
The plant, which has been in continuous operation since 
its erection three years ago, will be enlarged in the 
spring. 

Woodworking concerns along the Fox River in Wiscon- 
sin were forced to close most of last week as a result 
of the ice jams in the river at Appleton and Neenah. 
The extreme cold caused great ice packs, which not only 
lowered the head of water, curtailing the power, but even 
caused an overflow by backing up the flow of the stream. 

















ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 16.—The Monico Excelsior Co., 
Monico, will establish a new industry at Rhinelander that 
will have an annual pay roll of $20,000. The company 
is engaged in making excelsior and boxes and will en- 
large its facilities when it goes to Rhinelander. 

Charles B. Wells, president, and G. T. Wright, vice 
president, of the Classen Chemical Co., of Hadlock, 
Wash., and J. G. George, of New York, a stockholder, 
were in this city recently inspecting the plant of the 
Lignum Chemical Co. Their Washington plant utilizes 
sawmill waste and manufactures 2,500 gallons of ethyl 
alcohol daily. They expect to open a plant in the West 
to manufacture a stock food from mill waste. 

R. C. Merryman arrived recently from his California 
orange estate to look after his lumbering interests here. 

The Menominee White Cedar Co., of Menominee, 
Mich., which recently bought out the Lieber Shingle 
Co. mill and business at Marinette, has removed its 
main office to that place. It has secured extra ground 
adjoining the property and will put in a large stock 
of cedar posts and poles. This will enable the com- 
pany to fill orders for mixed cars of posts and shingles 
to better advantage. 

The company carries a full line of posts and poles 
at its Menominee yard, where it can fill straight car 
orders for cedar posts and poles. The shingle mill was 
recently enlarged and a tie mill put in. The company 
started sawing a few weeks ago and is cutting 50,000 
shingles and 500 ties a day. It will run steadily the 
year round, having considerable available timber of 
its own in addition to the large recent purchases of 
timber to be put in this season. 


TWO AGGRESSIVE YOUNG LUMBERMEN. 


Wausau, WIs., Jan. 16.—A rumor has been set in cir- 
culation that Charles Gill, of the Gill-Dawley Lumber Co., 
had withdrawn from that concern. 

Upon his being questioned, Mr. Gill firmly denied 
such a rumor, stating that he can not account for its 
origin; that he and Mr. Dawley have had offices in the 
Dunbar Block, Wausau, Wis., and have been doing busi- 
ness since August first, and that they purpose to continue 
to handle general hardwood and crating stock, doing a 
wholesale and jobbing business. Mr. Gill has been the 
Northern representative of Upham & Alger, of Chi- 
cago, for the last ten years, making his head- 
quarters at Wausau. He will continue to represent the 
Chicago concern in addition to maintaining his interest 
in the Gill-Dawley Lumber Co. E. C. Dawley’s past con- 
nections with the lumber trade have been with Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., and subse- 
quently with the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. It is safe 
to say that with the united efforts of these two aggres- 
sive young lumbermen the concern will be very successful. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 16.—While there is fair in- 
quiry for lumber, customers are wary about sending in 
their orders. The reasons for this are various, one 
being the extreme cold weather, checking all kinds of 
business. There is not so much complaint as to hardwoods 
as there is about the price of hemlock. Prices on Nos. 2 
and 3 basswood have steadily advanced. Everyone who 
has a car or two of it—and no one has very much—is 
holding it at stiff prices. Sales that are made are at 
fully $2 above prices ruling a month or so ago. This 
wood follows pine very closely. 

Soft elm erating stock has been selling wéll and brings 
a fair price. Low grade birch is well sold up. Every- 
one who has any is busy shipping it out. 

The one drawback is the utter inability of the rail- 
roads to furnish empties or take them out when loaded, 
on account of the severe cold weather. Cars are left 
on sidings two or three weeks, the roads being hardly 
able to haul passenger trains and in some cases these 
have been abandoned. In consequence of this, there is 
not very much shipping. Sidings are choked with loads 
that the roads seem unable to pull out. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 15.—Hon. Mr. Hearst, the new 
Ontario minister of Forests and Mines, has decided that 
in future only thoroughly competent men shall be en- 
gaged as fire rangers for the forests of northern On- 
tario during the summer season. 

The Canadian members of the Waterways Commission, 
T. Chase Casgrain, C. A. McGrath and H. A. Powell, 
have left for Washington, D. C., to confer with their 
American colleagues in regard to several important ap- 
plications affecting international waterways, among them 
being an application by a Canadian company to utilize 
the waters of the St. John (N. B.) River, which is op- 
posed by both American and Canadian lumber interests 
in Maine and New Brunswick. 

Reports from the shanties indicate plenty of snow 
and with the cold weather the logging roads were never 
in better condition, but many camps are short of men. 




















FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MOontTREAL, QUE., Jan. 15.—Lumbermen are interested 
in the announcement that the Quebec Government plans 
to build a line of railroad from Montreal northward 500 
miles. This road will cross the National Transcontinental 
and open up a vast area in the northern part of the 
province. As that part of the country is heavily tim- 
bered, lumbermen naturally are interested in the an- 
nouncement. The building of the railroad undoubtedly 
will tend to bring many lumber areas now inaccessible 
within comparatively easy access. 

Subscriptions to the $1,500,000 6 per cent bonds of 
the Upper Fraser River Lumber Company, offered to the 
public Monday of last week, came in at such a rate from 
both Canada and Great Britain that the brokers were 
forced Wednesday to withdraw the issue from the market, 
sooner than they expected. It was shown that $22,000,000 
is invested in British Columbia lumber operations, a large 
portion being British capital and the remainder divided 
between American and Canadian investors. 

The James MacLaren Lumber Co., of Buckingham, 
has had its assessment fixed at $100,000. For the last 
twenty years the company has been assessed at $60,000, 
but its growth during recent years has compelled the 
council to increase the assessment. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, Man., Jan. 15.—Western Canada is still 
in the grip of severe weather, and the lumber business 
is almost at a standstill. Dealers are for the most part 
looking after year-end settlements, and contemplating 
the outlook for the opening of spring. 

The western Canada lumber trade regards with in- 
terest the recent announcement that the work of con- 
structing the Hudson’s Bay Railway will proceed at 
once. Not only are the lumbermen considering the 
facilities for more easily supplying the prairie market 
with spruce lumber from the northern parts of the 
country, but the possibility of shipping large quantities 
to Great Britain. 

It is announced that Cushing Bros., (Ltd.), Calgary, 
Alberta, will erect a sash and door factory at Red Deer, 
Alberta, in the spring. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Production Slowed Down by Cold—Lumber Manu- 
facture Followed by Farming—Activity in Im- 
Provements and Extensions. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 16—Owing to cold weather it 
has been almost impossible to operate mills with the ex- 
ception of big plants. Receipts of logs have been some- 
what limited and nothing at all has been received by 
water during the last few days. The Mississippi is full 
of ice floes and it has been impossible to operate boats or 
barges usually. 

Further reports in connection with the purchase of 
30,000 acres of timber land in DeSha and Phillips Coun- 
ties by A. Maas and New England capitalists are to 
the effect that the Delta Land Company has been formed 
to look after the getting out of the timber. Offices have 
been opened at 52 South Front Street and Mr. Maas will 
look atter the business at this end. ‘the transfer of the 
timber land involved about $400,000. Logging will be 
done by the Arkansas Log Company, which has taken out 
an Arkansas charter. A tramway 11 miles long will be 
built as soon as the weather will permit. The intention of 
the company is to prepare the land for cultivation as rap- 
idly as the timber is removed. Mr. Maas will be assisted 
by T. W. Sofge. 

The Forest Products Chemical Company has com- 
pleted organization and is about ready to construct its 
plant. Of the capital stock of $50,000, $35,000 has been 
paid and the remainder is being placed. B. L. Mallory, 
of the New South Memphis Land Company, is presi- 
dent of the company, which purposes to manufacture 
acetate of lime, wood alcohol, creosote and other products 
from the refuse of saw mills. J. C. Lawrence will be 
in charge of operations. 

The new plant of George H. Woolerer, of McKenzie, 
Tenn., which has been established at Humboldt, Tenn., 
for the manufacture of hoops and heading, has been com- 
pleted and will operate under the name of the Osceola 
Hoop & Heading Company. 

John T. Cloinger, formerly manager of the Buena 
Vista Veneer Company, at Des Arc, Ark., has returned 
from the North and announces that northern capitalists 
who have become interested in the establishment of an- 
other veneer plant at Des Are are investigating a timber 
land proposition near that place. 

Charles Neimeyer, president of the Charles Neimeyer 
Hardwood Lumber Company, at Little Rock, has bought 
the mill of Keapple & McIntosh, of Okalona, Ark., and 
is negotiating for the purchase of a tract of timber near 
the mill. Mr. Neimeyer states that the mill will be en- 
larged and the capacity increased to 40,000 to 50,000 
feet a day. Mr. Neimeyer and associates will build a 
tram road for getting out timber and the mill will be 
placed in operation as soon as the improvements have 
been made, 

W. A. Dodds, Hickman, Ky., has bought the business 
of the Bransford Lumber Company, of Union City, Tenn. 
About $20,000 is involved. The headquarters of the 
firm will be at Hickman, Ky., and the business at that 
end will be looked after by Mr. Dodds. John Brans- 
ford, who has been with the Bransford Lumber Com- 
pany for some time, will attend to the business of the 
company at Union City. 

W. P. Phillips, of the Business Men’s Club, has named 
a sub-committee of nine to arrange the celebration of 
the opening of the new passenger station in March. 
Members of this committee have been selected from all 
of the business organizations and the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis is represented by F. E. Stonebraker, 

Announcement has been made that work on the new 
bridge on the Mississippi River at Memphis will begin 
some time this summer. Organization of the Bridge & 
Terminal Company is to be effected at once. J. T. Hara- 
han, head of the new company, states that it has been 
the intention of the Rock Island system to have a wagon 
way across the bridge. 

H. M. Rhodes, of the Rhodes Furniture Company, of 
Memphis, has gone to Grand Rapids, Mich., to attend 
the semi-annual exposition of* new styles of furniture 
in progress there since January .1. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Log Shortage Imminent—Retailers Beginning to Re- 
Plenish Stocks—Severe Weather Retards Building 
and Mill Operations. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 17.—Operations were curtailed 
considerably last week by the unprecedented and Jong 
continued severely cold weather, which also has retarded 
building. Then, too, country roads have been rendered 
almost impassable and work in the rural districts has 
been almost out of the question. This means that many 
mills that depend largely upon railroad logs are finding 
the supply scarce and millmen are wondering if the sup- 
plies on hand will outlast the bad weather. Should a 
shortage of logs continue long enough a dearth of stocks 
and consequent advance in prices will result. These con 
ditions, however, have not seriously affected orders from 
retailers who are beginning to order stock to complete 
assortments. Nashville manufacturers report conditions 
seasonably satisfactory and still regard the 1912 outlook 
for business as good. The inventory season will soon 
be over and all handlers of lumber will then be enabled 


“ to decide what stocks they require. Numerous inquiries 


are being received; moderate shipments are now being 
made, and some lumber has been shipped for. export dur- 
ing the week. Prices generally remain about the same. 
There is a brisk demand for the upper grades of plain 


oak, and all kinds of poplar sell well. Red gum is moving 
well. Quartered oak shows some improvement. Ash and 
cottonwood are steady. 

One good feature of the situation is the manner in 
which the railroads are returning to the market. Car 
material, construction timbers and cross ties are being 
bought. The furniture people are making light calls just 
now. Hardwood manufacturers, however, expect good 
demands from this source before long. 

One of the big local features of the market last week 
was the arrival of the first rafts of the season from the 
upper Cumberland River and tributaries. Advices are 
that the present high tide will bring to Nashville more 
than 3,000,000 feet of hardwoods of the varieties common 
to the upper Cumberland section, and that operations by 
logmen and local stocks of raw material will be consider- 
ably increased by the arrivals. Six or more rafts have 
been received here and many more are en route. 

The Davidson, Hicks & Greene Co. is preparing to start 
again its mills in East Nashville, with daily capacity of 
23,000 feet. W. V. Davidson, J. N. Hicks and M. F. 
Greene of ‘this company with their families have gone to 
Florida. 

Nashville will be well represented at the approaching 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, to be held in Cincinnati January 
30-31. 

The new chair factory at Greeneville is well under 
way and is one of the largest concerns of the kind in the 
South. It is reported another $50,000 company will 
establish a similar factory there next spring. The present 
factory is doing a large business. 

The Eagle Pencil Co., of New York, has bought a yard 
for storing cedar logs at Morristown and as little stock 
has been shipped out the piles stored there are reported 
60 or 70 feet high, consisting of 36,000 logs, valued at 
about $23,000. This is one of the largest stocks of cedar 
logs in the United States. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOODS NOTES. 


Ohio River Choked with Ice—Fear Conditions Are 
Ripe for a Flood—Stove Manufacturers Compelled 
to Use Crating. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 17.—The Ohio River is choked 
with ice, and as a result of the intensely cold weather of 
the last three weeks it is expected that the stream will 
freeze over for the first time in twenty years. Lumber- 
men are worrying about what will happen should a sud- 
den thaw develop. The stage of the river is high now, 
and if a melting period should be accompanied by rain 
the chances would favor a big flood, which would inun- 
date the ‘‘Point’’? on which many lumber and wood- 
working factories are located. 

The transportation committee of the Commercial Club, 
of which D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, is 
chairman, met at the club rooms January 16 to consider 
a bill pending in the state legislature. It enlarges the 
powers of the state railroad commission, one of the 
features being the right to penalize carriers for failure 
to furnish cars in proper quantities and at reasonable 
intervals. It is a variation of the reciprocal demurrage 
idea. No final action was taken on the bill by the«com- 
mittee. 

The bill creating a state board of forestry has been in- 
troduced in the legislature and referred to the forestry 
committee of the senate. Committees of this kind have 
been appointed in both houses, E. G. Asher, the Wasioto 
(Ky.) lumberman, being on that in the lower body. 

Local stove manufacturers report little hope of being 
able to prevent regulations compelling crating of their 
product from going into effect, though an appeal is being 
heard this week at Galveston, Tex., where the Railway 
Traffic Managers’ Association is in session. The ruling 
compels all stoves to be crated or to take a higher rate. 
It is expected that the regulations will result in a big 
market for low grade lumber. 

Construction figures for the entire country show that 
Louisville made the largest gain in building of any city 
in the United States, the percentage of increase being 
148. Prospects for an equally good showing this year 
are in evidence. 

Owing to the big operations of the whisky distillers 
in Kentucky tight coopers are having a busy season, and 
are operating to their full capacity. Because of bad 
weather hauling problems have been difficult, and plants 
which have motor trucks have found them of great ad- 
vantage in serving their patrons. There is also a good 
demand for oil barrels, which are quoted at higher prices. 

Box factories in Louisville are doing comparatively 
little, the whisky bottling season having reached a dull 
stage and the tobacco factories being shut down for 
inventery purposes. More activity is expected in a few 
weeks. 

William H. Klerner, of Salem, Ind., has purchased and 
will put into operation the furniture factory of the H. 
Klerner Company, at New Albany, Ind., which was sold 
as a means of terminating a receivership. 

The Corey-Scheffel Co. is rushing work on its new 
sheds, which will give it sufficient storage capacity to 
handle most of its stock under cover. 

Owing to rapid progress on their new sawmill at Holly 
Ridge, La., E..B. Norman & Co. expect to begin opera- 
tions there about February 15. P. G. Booker of this 
firm, is being congratulated upon the birth of a son. 

T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, was in Chicago 
last week attending a meeting of the directors of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. He and other 
members of the Louisville Hardwood,Club will attend the 
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THE R.K. HARTWELL CO. 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


KILN DRIED <" VETLOW PINE 


CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 
INQUIRY FOR WOOD PAVING BLOCKS. 

A Nebraska lumber dealer writes the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that he would like to get in communication with 
manufacturers of wood paving blocks. Concerns inter- 
ested will be given the name of the inquirer on request. 
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Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


975 pieces 30’ 50 Ib. section steel rails 
766 pieces 30’ 45 lb. section steel rails 
4—50 Ib. Frogs 
3 pair 50 Ib. Switch Points 
Angle bars and bolts weighed in. 
PRICE, $21 per ton F.O.B. Ashtola. 
ALSO about 
5 miles 40 Ib. Relayers at Davis, W.Va., 
angle bars weighed in. PRICE, $21 per 
ton F. 0. B. Davis. 


All Guaranteed First-class Relayers. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Lumberman 
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ges free for the asking. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. 


ber office. It is used by 
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erywhere. Descriptive 

circular and sample 
Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
For sale by 


American Lumberman, 431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago. 








convention of the Indiana Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at Evansville. 

C. C. Mengel, president of the Mengel Box Co., has been 
elected a director of the Louisville Board of Trade. The 
board has declined to join with other commercial organi- 
zations in the organization of a Chamber of Commerce. 

Much interest is felt in the death of Thomas H. Shev- 
lin, the Minneapolis lumberman, because of the fact that 
his son, Tom Shevlin, the former Yale football player, 
married a Louisville girl, Miss Elizabeth Sherley. He is 
well known here. 

E. O. Dorsey, of Dorsey Bras. & Fisher, 
Ky., was in Louisville last week. 

R. M. David, of the Ford, Ky., 


of Carlisle, 


Lumber Manufacturing 


Co., has been -spending a vacation with his family at, 


Pewee Valley, Ky. 

A. J. Gray, of the Jefferson Lumber Co., of Birming- 
ham, called on the local retail trade this week. 

Frank 8. Cook, of Frank 8. Cook & Co., will leave 
shortly for Florida, for a vacation of several weeks. 

Sawmills and box factories at Hickman have been com- 
pelled to shut down on account of the cold weather. 

James P. Lewis, Union Bank, Whitesburg, Ky., is 
asking for prices on woodworking machinery. It is un- 
derstood that he is interested in the establishment of a 
planing mill. 

F, E. Lack, of Paducah, has bought the plant of the 
Paducah Furniture Manufacturing Co. and will put it in 
operation. 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 16.—Business is looking up better 
than for some time, orders coming in in bunches and with 
all the mills closed on account of the cold weather it is 
bound to make big inroads into stocks. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Co. reports business very 
satisfactory. It is receiving considerable orders and re- 
ports indications as favorable for a good month’s business. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Co. reports business much 
better than the later part of 1911. It is booking plenty 
of orders and reports collections good. 

The H. Herrmann Lumber Co. reports the dimension 
business good. 

The management of the Alva Sanders spoke factory 
reports business better than at any time since the factory 
was located here. A factory has been started in Flem- 
ming County to work up timber there. 

The Ohio River is full of floating ice and unless there 
is quick change to thawing weather it will probably gorge 
and freeze. Several of the river mills had timber in the 
river, but took advantage of recent high water and placed 
it high on the bank where it is practically out of danger. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 16.—Extreme cold weather 
and heavy snows of the last ten days have played havoc 
with mills throughout the state. All mills in the central 
portion of the state were closed for a number of days, 
and some are still down, owing to the freezing of the 
ponds and inability to keep pipes open. The thermome- 
ter has ranged from zero to 20° below. Some have 
struggled to continue operations but with little success, 
and in a number of cases no effort will be made until 
there has been a decided change in weather conditions. 
The heavy snows have also interfered greatly with ship- 
ments from the mills. At most places all efforts to load 
have been abandoned. Lumbermen do not recall when 
they have encountered such cold weather as that exper- 
ienced during the last ten days, and there is no indi- 
eation of a letup. The cold snap also has affected the 
trade. The spurt in ties occuring around January 1 
has disappeared. Few salesmen have been about the 
local offices recently. 

A matter of some interest to timber and lumber men 
in this State is the announcement from Washington, 
D. C., that the National Forest Reservation Commission 
will make its report within ten days, disclosing in de- 
tail the extent of purchases and the prices to be paid 
for land in Tucker, Pocahontas, Randolph, Webster and 
Pendleton Counties, this State. It is reported that many 
thousands of acres have already been purchased and 
that West Virginia will soon be able to boast of a 
national forest reserve. West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina reserves are said to be the largest purchases made 
by the commission, and that the aggregate cost will ex- 
ceed $1,000,000. Tucker County will probably have the 
largest watershed area. 
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IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LittLE Rock, Ark., Jan. 15.—J. W. Robinson, well 
known lumberman of Rogers, is closing out his stock at 
that point and will remove to Bentonville. He has been 
operating a door and sash factory at Rogers for a 
number of years. 

It is announced that a tramroad will be built to tap 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad at 
a point near Celwood, to develop the 30,000 acre tract 
of timber land recently purchased there by northern 
parties, including some of the best timber lands in 
Desha, Phillips and Arkansas Counties. The considera- 
tion is said to have been $400,000. 

The plant of the Ohio Handle Co., at Jonesbaro, will 
be in full operation by February 1, according to the 
statement of Manager G. A. Trinler. 

Des Are is working on a proposition for a new veneer- 
ing plant, through John T. Cloninger, formerly manager 
of the Buena Vista Veneer Co., of that city. Mr. Cloninger 
has just returned from Chicago, where he has interested 
capitalists in the project. Des Are has a vast amount 
of excellent timber for veneer products in its vicinity, 
with good railroad facilities. 

In railroads there is much activity, reports from De- 
Queen stating that a surveying corps has been ordered 


to make the survey for the proposed extension of that 
line from DeQueen to Hot Springs, via Lockesburg. 
Grading on the proposed interurban line between Jones- 
boro and Nettleton is being pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, nearly half being completed. Work is also be- 
ing carried forward on the roundhouse addition to the 
Argenta shops of the Iron Mountain, and plans are 
projected for rebuilding the Cotton Belt shops recently 
burned at Pine Bluff. Batesville is after another rail- 
road, and two of her citizens have proposed individual 
contributions of $1,000 each. 

The cold weather delays the mills to some extent. 
It has been difficult for loggers to get into the woods to 
advantage for nearly two weeks. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 15.—With the State in the 
midst of the worst cold spell it has had in twelve years 
little lumber is moving and building operations are at 
a standstill. Prospects for a good lumber business as 
soon as the weather moderates are said to be bright. 
Lumber prices are steady. 

The Udell Works, manufacturing ladders, furniture 
and wood specialties, has resumed operation after a shut 
down of two weeks for annual inventory, repairs to 
machinery and installation of considerable new machin- 
ery. 

A reorganization of the Mais Motor Truck Co. has 
taken place and the capital stock has been increased 
$75,000. Some time ago suit for receiver was brought 
against the company, but this suit has been dismissed 
as a result of the reorganization. Creditors of the com- 
pany are represented in the management of the com- 
pany through a new executive board, J. D. Stimson, a 
hardwood lumber manufacturer of Huntingburg, being 
a member of this board and vice president of the com- 
pany. 

Recent visitors in the city was H. E. Crawford, of 
Scotia, Cal., assistant manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of that city. Mrs. Crawford has been visiting her 
mother here for four months. Before returning home 
they will visit in New Orleans for several weeks. 

O. L. Huey, president of the Capitol Lumber Co., has 
returned from Nashville, Tenn., where his son is attend- 
ing school. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 17.—Local manufacturers re- 
port seasonable market conditions and say that while they 
are looking for no boom during the year they expect a 
steady trade notwithstanding it is a presidential year. 
Weather conditions have been against millmen during 
the last week or ten days and some mills have been un- 
able to operate full time. Prices are about as they were 
a week or so ago. Plain and white oak are a little 
stronger. Inquiries are fair. Collections are no better. 

Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., has returned from a business trip to 
Indianapolis. He reports the furniture business fair and 
in his opinion this will be a very good year for the manu- 
facturers of this section. 

The local banks and trust companies held their annual 
elections a few days ago and several lumber and furni- 
ture manufacturers fared well in the elections. A. F. 
Karges, of the Karges Furniture Co., was reélected direc- 
tor of the City National Bank. Claude Maley, of Maley 
& Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers, was elected 
director in the Bankers’ National Bank. Benjamin Bosse 
wes reélected president of the West Side Bank. 

Carriage and wagon manufacturers say that the new 
year has started out all right and that indications point 
to a very prosperous year. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 16.—Although the weather has 
been unfavorable for active demand more activity has 
developed in both yellow pine and hardwoods. The cold 
weather and excessive rains have interfered with ship- 
ments and much complaint is heard of delayed consign- 
ments and of slow shipments out of the mills. Retailers 
as they complete their invoices find that stocks have run 
low and are in the market for yellow pine, hemlock, 
cypress and other varieties. They believe that building 
operations will become active with spring. Factories 
also have rather low stocks. Stocks in mill owners’ hands 
= not large and there is no especial accumulation at any 
place. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., says the market is as good as could be 
expected under the circumstances; that orders are com- 
ing in better than at this time last year and the general 
tone of the trade satisfactory. There is improvement 
in both yard and factory trade and prices are firm. 
Stocks are still light in retail yards. The outlook is 
much better than it has been. The Ritter company 
January 1 placed in commission at Hurley, Va., a new 
mill, which has a capacity of 30,000 feet daily, to replace 
a mill destroyed by fire in July of last year. W. M. 
Ritter is spending several weeks in Florida on a pleasure 
trip. RK. W. Horton has returned from a business trip 
to Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & 
Co., says things are a little quiet because of the low tem- 
perature, although a good run of orders was booked last 
week, many for shipment in from four to six weeks. 
There is no indication of decrease in price and the out- 
look is bright. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, reports an upward 
trend in yellow pine since the mills are holding tighter. 
He believes that business will show a nice increase from 
this time on. In hardwoods conditions are satisfactory 
in ~~ respect. 

A. Ford, of the Tmperial Lumber Co., says trade is 
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fairly good, with future 
brighter. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says 
trade conditions are becoming better; that the heavy 
rains in the South and the cold weather in the North 
have interefered with shipments and considerable trouble 
has resulted. 

Hf. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Co., 
says market conditions are unchanged and he believes 
trade will be better as soon as the weather moderates. 
Prices are still firm. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Co., reports a 
slight improvement in the trade, with a better prospect 
for the future. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE, 


prospects appearing much 





Woodworking Concern Doubles Kiln Capacity—WMills 
to Use Waterpower—Millmen Fight Increased Lum- 
ber Rate—Outlook Considered Good. 

BrRistToL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 15.—This section is in the 
grip of one of the worst blizzards in years and mills are 
very much handicapped. 

The plant of the Marion Table Works, at Marion, Va., 
was sold at public auction last week for $18,000. It was 
bought by Dr. Sprinkle and others of Marion and will 
be put into operation soon. About $10,000 worth of 
stock was not included in the deal. 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Company’s plant in Bristol 
is in operation after being closed ten days to make 
repairs. The company has doubled its dry kiln capacity, 
in view of increased trade and prospects for better busi- 
ness. 

The Eagle Pencil Co. now has about 36,000 logs on its 
yards at Morristown, Tenn., and 180,000 at South Pitts- 
burg, Tenn. The company has been collecting cedar logs 
at these points for several years. They will be shipped 
to the factory soon. 

The large planing mill of the J. A. Wilkinson Lumber 
(‘o. resumed operation last week after being closed several 
days on account of rough weather. The company has 
received a large amount of new business that will keep 
its local mill and out-of-town mills busy for a long time. 

A visitor in the city this week was J. M. Lacy, general 





superintendent of the Whiting Manufacturing Co., who 
spent several days with his family at Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Mr. Lacey visited the new power dam in the Watauga 
River, built to develop water power for Bristol, and was 
much impressed. A test was made and 3,200-horsepower 
was developed the first day. The current will be deliv- 
ered February 1 and a number of lumber mills will sub- 
stitute it for steam power. 

H. A. MacGruder, of the Patton Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
spent several days this week on the Bristol market and 
placed some orders for harwood stock. He left for 
points in western North Carolina. 

W. C. White, of Cumberland, Md., head of the Black 
Mountain Timber & Land Company, was in Bristol a few 
days ago looking after his company’s plans for erecting 
a band mill at Bluff City, ten miles south of Bristol. The 
company owns 7,000 acres of timber lands in the Holston 
mountains near Bristol. 

George W. Peter, of the Peter-MeCain Lumber Co., 
stated this week that a decision was expected any day by 
the allied lumber interests of Bristol, in their case against 
local railroads, pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and involving the milling-in-transit charge 
in Bristol, which was raised from 1 to 2 cents a hundred 
last spring. 

A saw mill will be installed in Sevier County, 'Tennes- 
see, this spring by the Miller Lumber Company, of Knox- 
ville. 

A $30,000 timber deal was consummated in Hancock 
county, Tennessee, last week when J. A. MeGhee sol! to 
T. J. Cantwell a tract of about 1,000 aeres of hardwood. 

I. K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Co., is in the Cen 
tral West on business. The company is having a good 
business and is encouraged with prospects for 1912. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Cold Weather Hampers Business—New Logging Road 


Opened near Petoskey—Minerals Discovered Around © 


Birch—Mill Construction Notes. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Jan, 16.—The extreme cold weather 
in northern Michigan with thermometer standing hardly 
above zero and often 20 below has hindered logging 
operations. The snow came early in November and lasted 
into the early part of December; then followed a thaw 
which left no snow on which to move the logs for ship- 
ment to the mills. During the last three weeks the other 
extreme was reached, and it has been almost impossible 
for the men driving the teams to keep their face, hands 
and feet from being frostbitten in spite of their activity. 
It is thought by some lumbermen that this set back of 
more than a month will etit down the input of timber 
this year to a market extent. 

The Williams Bros. Co., of this city, hauling logs into 
Cadillae twelve miles by. teams, has experienced much 
difficulty in getting through on account of heavy snows 
and extremely cold weather. This year the company is 
employing 20 more men in its factory than last year. 

Pine stumps are being hauled to the Cadillae Turpen- 
tine Co.’s plant for next season; but it is not likely the 
factory will start up during the extreme cold weather 
now prevailing. 

Wilcox Bros. contemplate ereeting a brick sawmill 
and fireproof factory to replace their present plant. They 
have experienced several losses by fire and will endeavor 
to prevent a recurrence by erecting fireproof buildings. 

The N. Michelson Lumber Co., at Michelson, is plan- 
ning to make its next season’s eut mueh larger than that 
of a year ago. A new mill being built is about ready for 
operation. 


The Manistee Tron Works, of Manistee, is manufactur- 


ing an outfit of ‘‘hog’’ machinery to be installed in a 
sawmill plant to be erected on the Island of Formosa. 
The Japanese government ordered it. 

Owing to the death of Harry P. Lucas, general man- 
ager of the National Wood Dish Co., at Thompsonville, 
Mich., Frank Knoeppel, who has been treasurer, will be- 
come ’ general manager. 

An ice logging road extending from MeMannus’ saw- 
mill at Petoskey into the country for ten miles has just 
been completed, and an extra large number of logs on 
skids will be moved to the mill over the road, which 
will be in use all winter. 

The reorganization of the Thompson Manufacturing 
Co., of Holland, has taken place with the following offi- 
cers: Charles M. McLean, president; C. Ver Schure, vice 
president; C. E. Thompson, secretary and manager. The 
company manufactures bent wood products and is in a 
flourishing condition. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Fairly Successful Furniture Season, the Feature of 
Which Was the Large Number of Coast Buyers in 
Attendance. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 17.—The furniture season, 
upon which a good share of the lumber trade here bases 
its hopes, seems to have been a fair success. More buyers 
have been here than in any former season. They have 
not been lavish with their orders, but the optimistic spirit 
which prevailed among them has been encouraging. Since 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire there has been 
very little business in this market from the Coast, but 
this season has been notable for the number of buyers 
from that section, and most of them have been cheerful 
in their views as to present conditions and prospects. 

With a fairly successful season in sight manufacturers 
are beginning to take an interest in the lumber and 
veneer market. Buying has not yet started, but in- 
quiries are beginning to come in and orders will come 
next. Contracts are now being made for crating stock, 
with 4- and 6-inch stock most in demand. Carroll F. 
Sweet estimates that this market uses 50,000,000 feet of 
crating stock annually, mostly pine and basswood, with 
some yellow pine. This stock is very searce and the 
price, around $16 to $16.50, is $2 or $3 above the quota- 
tions a year ago. Practically every piece of furniture 
shipped has to be boxed or crated and nearly as much 
lumber is used in the packing as in the manufacture of 
the furniture. 

One of the furniture manufacturers is using quarter 
sawed maple, finished in the color of satinwood and as an 
effective imitation of that wood. Another is using bird’s- 
eye maple finished in Persian brown, nearly the color of 
walnut. These are in high grade goods and have attracted 
much attention as novelties. 

The Grand Rapids Lumber Co. has added a story to its 
office building and when the work is finished the offices 
will be as spacious and attractive as any to be found in 
Michigan. Work on the factory building was suspended 
last week on account of the blizzard, but will be resumed 
as soon as the weather permits. 

J. W. Ferdon, of the Grand Rapids Lumber Co., is at 
Mount Clemens for his health. 

The Grand Rapids Veneer Co. 
for 24 of its dry kilns from the 
Madera, Mexico. 

Anton G. Hodenpyl, formerly well known in Michigan 
lumber and financial circles, has given this city a park 
ot 40 acres, with a frontage of a quarter of a mile on 
the north side of Reeds Lake. 

Traffic Manager KE. L. Ewing will attend the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton on transit privilege, representing the Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce; the Grand Rapids Lumber- 
men’s Association, the State Lumbermen’s  Associa- 
tion and the milling interests. He is now in Galveston 
attending the meeting of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee in the interest of the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


has received an order 
Madera Lumber Co., of 





—— 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BuFFraLo, N. Y., Jan. 17.—I. N. Stewart & Bro. report 
a fair amount of business so far this year. H. A. 
Stewart has returned from Charleston, W. Va., where he 
has been shipping poplar and oak. 

F. W. Vetter says that while it is a little early for 
hardwood trade his yard has found business opening up 
to some extent in maple, oak and other hardwoods, with 
more orders looked for soon. 

Anthony Miller put in a good deal of time working 
for the election of O. E. Yeager as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and, like the rest of the lumber- 
men, feels that his efforts are sufficiently rewarded. 

The mills of the McLean Lumber Co., which were re- 
cently visited by Hugh McLean, are all running strong 
and the output for the present month will be 2,000,000 
feet. 

The’ National Hardwood Co. finds trade better since the 
first of the year, in spite of the bad weather. Shipments 
include oak, maple and birch. 

G. Elias & Co.’s yard trade, is about normal, although 
work has been carried on, as elsewhere, under difficulties 
resulting from the severe weather. Door trade is a little 
less brisk, owing to less building. 





A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to 
be placed in communication with concerns using %- 
inch or 5/32-inch RS basswood in the manufacture 
of chalk boxes or small boxes for mailing optical goods. 
Concerns using wood of this kind if they will communi- 
cate with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be supplied 
with the name of the inquirer. 
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For quick movement on the following 
and Sawn Lumber. 
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S. W. & No. 2 Common. 

S. W. & No. 2 Common. 
MISCELLANEOUS. - 

Basswood, log run 

Buckeye, log run 

Ash, log run, very wide 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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“WE WILL NOT MIX GRADES” 
HADENTINE LUMBER COMPANY 


6th and Penn Streets, Camden, N. J. 


If mw want to buy or sell choice HARDWOOD, Cyrene. 
N. C. PINE, get in touch with us. e manufacture GUM for 
Pianking, Ties, Interior Finish, Furniture and Boxing. 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS FROM NORFOLK. 











We Want to Sell— 


2 to 3 Cars 8-4 


No. 1 Common Chestnut Bone Dry. 


Good Lengths and Widths—Special Price. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


S.P.BowersCo. LUMBER 





FIDELITY MUTUAL : = 
LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling, 
112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Telegraph Poles 
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BRYCE, WHITE & CO. 


Shippers agents for the sale of 
all kinds of 


American Lumber 


28 Basinghall St. LONDON 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 
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West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CoO. 


Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave., Bldg., 











NEW YORK CITY. 


White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 





























——— JAMES A. LACY - 
Wholesale Lumber 


CORONA, NEW YORK CITY. 
Desires Good Southern Mill Connections 

















Wa CLEVELAND “@g 
THE ALPHA LUMBER CO. 


WILL MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 
White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods, Shingles 
Lath, Posts, Etc. 

709-710 Williams Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


























The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 








Yellow Pine Wanted. 


We want the entire output of mill cutting 50,000 to 75,000 ft. 
per day. We pay 75% cash immediately on receipt of bill of 
lading. Write us if you want your stock handled satisfactorily. 


THE HARWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Williamson Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








CUYAHOGA LUMBER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Full Line of Yard Stock and Timber 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








2 AR 1] We 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















CANADIAN REDWOOD WANTED FOR EXPORT. 

A German importer desires to form a connection with 
American exporters of Canadian redwood. The inquirer 
states that he has customers greatly interested in the 
wood and doubtless he can use it in quantities. His 
name will be supplied on request. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Improvement Noted in Some Woods—Dredging Pro- 
posed to Help Lake Traffic—Cutover Lands Being 
Colonized—Brazil Steamship Line Projected. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 15—The market took a 
step forward during the week just past, but is still a 
good way off its stride. Statistically, the position of 
yellow pine and cypress is strong. 
broken and retail stocks low. 

Cypress manufacturers say that business shows im- 
provement, and inquiries point to a good business 
just ahead. Bookings of factory stock show a gain. 
Actual demand for car and railroad material does not 
seem to be increased, though inquiries are coming in. 
The call for shingles is rated brisk, that for lath quiet. 
Quotation pegs are being moved about a bit in some 
sales offices, but comparatively few items are affected 
and changes, with one or two exceptions, are merely 
to meet competitive figures already established. Car 
supply is abundant for immediate requirements, but 
the weather hinders loading and shipping operations. 

Where the rains and mud have slowed down sawmill- 
ing millstocks have continued to decrease, though 
demand has been restricted by the snow and ice of 
the North. Although complaints are heard occasion- 
ally from trans-Mississippi manufacturers that some 
of the sales managers are too anxious to move their 
stock, the general opinion seems to be that prices 
have held their ground well. There appears to have 
been some decline in the actual bookings of orders 
for car and railroad stock, but some mills are booked 
well ahead of their saws for this material. Develop- 
ment of the call for yard stock is delayed by the 
weather. Export call holds up well, though the move- 
ment is seriously interfered with by bad weather in- 
land and storms on the seas. 

Representative Wickliffe of Louisiana last week in- 
troduced in Congress a bill providing for a survey of 
the ‘‘middle ground’’ of Lake Pontchartrain, prelimin- 
ary to securing an appropriation to dredge a channel 
through the shoals which now interfere with lake navi- 
gation. The bill was introduced at the instance of the 
Houlton Lumber Co., Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., 
Jahneke Navigation Co., and other local concerns with 
vessels in the carrying trade. At high tide the ‘‘mid- 
dle grounds’’ can be passed by boats and barges of 
light draft, but at other stages there is danger of 
grounding, and vessels are frequently delayed for 
hours—sometimes for days. As the lake traffic is 
steadily increasing and the estimated cost of the pro- 
posed channel is small, it is hoped that the bill for 
a preliminary survey will be passed without serious 
opposition. 

E. McL. Long, the New York engineer employed to 
locate the line of the proposed Gulfport & Western 
Railroad, left Gulfport with a party this morning for 
Wolf River, to begin the survey from that crossing 
northwest to Covington, La., the western terminus of 
the line. Gulfport business men are backing the pro- 
ject, but it is estimated that easterners will be given 
an opportunity to help finance construction when the 
survey is complete. 

Advices from Brookhaven, Miss., state that publi- 
cation of the charter of the Homochitto Lumber Co., 
to be capitalized at $500,000, was begun last Thurs- 
day. Brookhaven business men have raised the amount 
required for the purchase of the sawmill, buildings, 
machinery, tenant houses, etc., for Pearlhaven, which 
they have tendered to the officers of the new company 
as an inducement to establish its mill at Brookhaven. 
It is added that a committee was sent last week to 
Memphis for a conference with Illinois Central officials 
regarding differences between that system and the 
Mississippi Central, upon the adjustment of which may 
depend the location of the new plant. The matter had 
been referred for final decision to President Markham, 
who reply is expected very soon. The organizers of 
the Homochitto company, according to the local under- 
standing, are the men who bought extensive timber 
tracts in Lincoln and adjoining counties some weeks 
ago, and are supposed to be interested also in the 
Mississippi Central. When the purchase was an- 
nounced Brookhaven went to work on the plan to 
secure the mill by offering the mill plant at Pearlhaven 
as a bonus. 

C. F. Mosher, an Illinois farmer, was the first 
northerner to secure one of the ‘‘Kentwood farms’’ 
placed on the market by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. He has already arrived in Kentwood and is get- 
ting the land in shape for cultivation. From Hatties- 
burg it is reported that every member of the party 
recently brought south to inspect the cutover lands 
offered by the Newman Lumber Co. made purchases, 
a Wisconsin man buying 160 acres for himself and 400 
acres for neighbors whom he represented. Another 
excursion to these same lands will be operated this 
week. Formation of the Genesee-Louisiana Land Co., 
to take over the marketing of lands hitherto handled 
by the land department of the Genesee Lumber Co., 
Genesee, La., is reported by local papers this afternoon. 
F. C. Loranger, of the Genesee company, is named as 
authority for the announcement, and it is added that 
John R. Galey of Chicago, with offices in the First 
National Bank Building, that city, will have charge 
of the northern work. The Genesee cutover lands lie 
along the Genesee & Eastern Railroad. It is stated 
that a town named Jessica will be laid out, an experi- 
mental farm established and six miles of model road- 


Mill stocks are | 


way built through the tract to connect it with Inde- 
pendence. According to the present plans, as pub- 
lished, semi-monthly excursions will be run from Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati beginning February 6. 

The Fuerst-Bismarck, of the Hamburg-American line 
—one of the finest passenger ships ever brought to 
this port—arrived in the local harbor today, under 
charter to the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose members, about 300 strong, will reach New Or- 
leans and embark, on January 18, for a fortnight’s 
cruise to the Caribbean. Stops will be made at King- 
ston, Jamaica; Havana, Colon and other ports. Re- 
turning, the voyagers are scheduled to reach New 
Orleans February 1. 

From Hammond, La., a report comes that the Owl 
Bayou Cypress Co., at Strader, lost its hotel and com- 
missary by fire last Saturday night. Hattiesburg, 
Miss., reports the loss by fire on Friday night last of 
the Hattiesburg Planing Mill, owned by the Harrison- 
Cochran Lumber Co. The estimated loss is $18,000, 
with $15,000 insurance. The steamer F. B. Williams, 
known to all lumbermen in the Louisiana cypress belt, 
and to most lumbermen who have ever been guests of 
the cypress folk, burned in Belle River, north of Mor- 
gan City, Friday night. The boat was valued at 
$15,000 and was insured for $8,000. 

A committee of fifteen, representing lumber and 
other shipping interests of Gulfport, Miss., called upon 
President J. T. Jones of the Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road, last Saturday afternoon, to request that adequate 
switching facilities be furnished at that port, where 
the situation, from the shippers’ standpoint, is said to 
be very unsatisfactory. Captain Jones agreed to put 
an additional switch engine in service, beginning this 
week, and it is hoped this will remove the causes of 
complaint. 

Leonard Bronson, of Tacoma, Wash., manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Hon. 
J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., and C. E. Brower, 
ot Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the Lumber Classifi- 
cation Committee, were in New Orleans for several 
hours yesterday, on their way to Galveston to attend'‘a 
meeting of the Western Classification Committee. 

Dr. Eugenio Dahne and Dr. Benedicta Lima, repre- 
sentatives of the Brazilian government, arrived in New 
Orleans last week to confer with officers of the Pan- 
American Steamship Co., relative to the plans of that 
company to establish a direct Brazil-New Orleans serv- 
ice. Both diplomats express themselves as highly 
pleased with the progress of the enterprise. Estab- 
lishment of regular and comparatively frequent sail- 
ings from New Orleans would benefit local lumber 
exporters, and it is understood that one concern is 
already preparing to send a representative to Brazil 
to study the situation and report upon the advisability 
of establishing an office or an agent in that country. 

Vicegerent George W. Wickes of the eastern Louisi- 
ana district is preparing for a big concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo, to be held in New Orleans during the Yellow 
Piners’ annual meeting next month. A preliminary 
conference to discuss organization was held yesterday. 

Thirteen employees of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co.’s 
New Orleans branch left last Friday for Dallas, Tex., 
to attend the annual banquet tendered by the company 
to its employees. 

The New Orleans Casualty Co., licensed in March, 
held its annual meeting Tuesday, electing the officers 
and directors—a majority of them being prominent 
lumbermen. 





OSAGE ORANGE WAGON STOCK FOR SALE. 


A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in position 
to supply wagon’ manufacturers with Bois de are (osage 
orange) stock, for use in making felloes and other wagon 
material. Name will be supplied interested purchasers 
on request. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 16.—With a much brisker 
market and a decidedly better feeling among manufac- 
turers of yellow pine there is every reason to believe 
that from this time on the improvement will be marked. 
Some mills complain of sjack business, but the situation 
as a whole can not be considered other than most en- 
couraging. The principal demand is from the rail- 
roads. Yard stocks of many western dealers also have 
reached the point where quick replenishment. is neces- 
sary. Export demand, considering the season, has been 
active and promises to reach greater proportions by 
I'ebruary 1. Several export dealers in this section are 
greatly encouraged and even enthusiastic over the out- 
look for the ensuing year. 

Reports from the cypress belt are that manufacturers 
have been successful in getting out hundreds of thousands 
of feet of raw material as a result of the recent high 
water. Almost all the cypress mills are operating full 
time and the volume of business is fully up to that 
of the corresponding season of last year. 

After being closed over five months the mill of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Carson, has resumed opera- 
tion. 

The J. C. Stout Lumber Co. resumed operation this 
week after being closed for some time. J. ©. Stout is 
now making his headquarters in Houston. The Lake 
Charles mill is under the management of F. D. Stout. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., of Kinder and Shreveport, passed through Lake 
Charles today en route to the latter place, and said 
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that the big new plant at Kinder will soon be ready for 


operation. 
S. T. Woodring, general manager of the Calcasieu 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., spent several days at New 


Orleans last week. 

Many of the sawmills in this part of the state are 
complaining of shortage of cars. The railroads claim 
they are doing all in their power to meet the demand, 
but that they find it difficult at this season, 


owing to 
the call made by the sugar men. 


The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, ‘ex., 
recently closed several large orders for Mexican ship- 
ment. The company is also loading out considerable 


heavy timber for South America. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


Foreign Market Brisk and Domestic Trade Dull— 
Tonnage Rates Soaring—Exporters Closing Annual 
Contracts—Transfer of Sawmill Holdings. 
PENSACOLA, FxLa., Jan. 16.—Continued improvement 

in the foreign market and quietness in the domestic mar- 

kets is the situation at present. Tonnage is so high that 
it is almost out of question for exporters to secure 
steamer tonnage, consequently sailing vessels are more 
in demand, and their rates are advancing slightly. For- 
eign buyers in some instances have been compelled to 
enter the market and secure cargoes even at increased 
prices, for exporters are not shipping unless they secure 
a price equivalent to the increased freight they have to 
pay. The local fleet of vessels taking lumber and tim- 
ber cargoes is larger than at any time since the ad- 
vance in tonnage began to be felt, and while last week’s 
outward movement was not more than half normal the 
balance of January will see almost the usual business. 

Interior trade is dull. Those manufacturers who con- 
tract their output annually are negotiating with ex- 
porters and those who have closed have secured advances 
over last year. This custom is fast vanishing owing 
to the development of the domestic demand, which at 
times offers a better market than millmen can secure 
by selling the year’s output. 

Martin Lindsay, of Mobile, Ala., and a number of his 
associates have closed with Pace Bros., of this city, 
for their sawmills, railroads and about 100,000 acres of 
timberland, buying only the stumpage of the latter. One 
million dollars is said to have been the consideration. 
Pace Bros. bought the entire plant, including a large 
naval stores business, a few weeks ago by purchasing all 
the stock, excepting ten shares of the Escambia Land 
& Manufacturing Co. The new owners will operate both 
of the large mills to their capacity. 

Several new exporting houses have opened offices here 
recently, the Gulf Shipping Co., of Mobile and New Or- 
leans, being the latest. It had a cargo for the British 
steamer Yarbrough, but when that vessel reached here it 
was in such bad condition that docking was necessary, so 
the Norwegian steamer Jarlbery was chartered and is 
now loading. 

The market on spirits and rosins has advanced "eon- 
siderably, all grades of rosins selling $1 a barrel above 
the same date last year, though spirits are not up to the 
price commanded a year since. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 16.—For dimension the demand 
is strong, and for railroad materials it continues amaz- 
ingly brisk, but on inch goods it is not so good. Curtail- 
ment by manufacturers is general. MilJmen would like 
to run full time, as orders justify it, but the excessive 
rains and unprecedentned snow make it practically im- 
possible. With stocks lowered because of the bad weather 
and orders plentiful, many of them for hurried ship- 
ments, there is reason for the lumbermen to look for still 
better prices at an early date. 

The high wages paid by local manufacturers of house 
building materials are being referred to by the Chamber 
of Commerce in its advertising matter as one of the big 
attractions Shreveport offers laboring men. A pampliet 
just issued pays especial attention to the schedule of 
wages of the Allen Manufacturing Co., the largest here, 
which turns out sash, doors, window frames, etc. The 
report says: ‘‘ Pay ‘skilled labor about $3.25 per day, 
carpenters, machine men etc-; unskilled white, about 
$1.75; unskilled colored, $1.50. As a rule, we have no 
trouble securing labor; employ no union labor.’’ 

The Rapides Lumber Co. has arranged for big im- 
provements in connection with its plant at Woodworth. 
The tramways and lumber yards will be improved and 
extended. 

According to Manager T. G. Roberts, the Glenn Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has completed arrangements 
to erect a mill at Binford, Tex., to take the place of the 
one burned last November. The new plant will have a 
capacity of 60,000 feet. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Improved Interior Trade Outlook—Bad Weather and 
Consequent Poor Roads Retard Mill Cyerations— 
Good Call for Car Material. 

MosILE, ALA., Jan. 16.—The outlook in the interior 
trade has improved greatly within the last few days, due 
mainly to the return of seasonable weather. Many of 
the mills cutting for the interior trade have been forced 
to shut down, unable to log on aceount of the condition 
of the roads, and others have been running spasmodically. 

Buyers of interior grades have been practically unable 
to place their orders during the bad weather, most of the 
mills refusing to take on additional cutting with bad 
roads and no signs of the inclement weather letting up. 
Demand in this trade has been fairly good and some of 
the grades are strong. 


last Friday night. 


Car material demand has been and is good 
market is strong for practically all classes. Prices have 
been picking up, too, for car sills, lining, roofing and 
siding, but framing appears to be neglected so far as 
prices are concerned. There appears to be a good volume 
of trade, with promise of its continuance for several 
months. 

It does not seem likely that there will be a very satis- 
factory movement of yellow pine from this port during 
the month. It is given out that the export movement of 
cotton during January will probably surpass the record, 
and this being the case, it seems that yellow pine will 
have to take a back seat till the cotton has been cleaned 
up, freights being still very high and tonnagé for timber 
and lumber being hard to get except at almost prohibitive 
rates. The exports of cotton last week reached 25,555 
bales, showing the great volume of the foreign movement. 
At the same time there was but 1,649,000 feet of lumber 
forwarded, this representing the entire movement of 
yellow pine for the week. Porto Rico and Cuba took 
practically the bulk of this, one parcel of 350,000 feet 
going to New York by a Mallory boat. 

Lumber for the construction of temporary wharves at 
Dauphin Island has been shipped there, amounting to 
about 50,000 feet, according to a statement of Capt. T. 
W. Nicol, engineer of the Dauphin Island Railway & 
Improvement Co. This company proposes to build a port 
at Dauphin Island, together with a railroad, which must 
be completed within the year. Work on the railroad will 
begin within 60 days. 

C. H. Hitchcock, of Atlanta, Ga., representative in this 
territory for the Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis., 
was in this city last week and said that judging from 
the business he has done recently with the sawmills the 
lumber business in this section of the country is in good 
shape. He said he had placed two orders for improved 
machinery for the Vredenburgh Lumber Co. at Vreden- 
burg, and the Scotch Lumber Co. at Fulton. 

The actual work of dredging for the slips and docks at 
Alabama Port, 30 miles south of Mobile on the western 
shore of Mobile bay, has begun. A 10-ineh suction 
dredge, built especially for the work, has been put in 
operation and is removing about 1,500 cubie yards a day. 
Driving of piles for the first unit of docks and slips has 
been completed and a force of workmen have started on 
the second unit. It is the plan of the company to dredge 
the slips to a depth of 15 feet this season, 
that depth to 50 feet next season. 


and the 


increasing 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


Arrival of Fair Weather Starts Mills in Operation— 
New Deal with the Blodgett Interests—Pearlhaven 
Mill Will Open Again. 

HATTIESBURG, MISS., Jan. 17.—With the advent of fair 
weather all the mills have gone to work on past due or- 
ders, although output is not yet normal, owing to the 
condition of the woods, which are still wet and soggy, 
rendering logging difficult. The market seems to be 
improving, and yard and dressed stock which has re- 
mained stationary during the advance in prices on spe- 
cials shows increases in all grades. This is undoubtedly 
attributable to the fact that all mill stocks are extremely 
low, as shipments for the last thirty days have consisted 
of stock material. 

The Griffin Sartin Lumber Co., of Nomas, which for- 
merly has been operating with timber purchased from 
the Blodgett interests and which has been without timber 
for some time, made arrangements with Mr. Blodgett on 
his recent trip to this territory to go into additional 
timber adjacent to its mill, and will begin operating 
at once. 

Plans set on foot by the citizens of Brookhaven for the 
opening of the Pearlhaven mill at that point, formerly 
operated by the Goodyear interests, have at last assumed 
sufficiently definite shape to warrant the statement that 
this plant will be put in operation within a short time. 
The citizens of Brookhaven raised an amount sufticient 
to purchase the entire town site of Pearlhaven, including 
all houses, which they will present to the new purchasers 
as an inducement for the early resumption of operations. 
The application for charter has already been published, 
the capital stock being $500,000 and the name the 
Homochitto Lumber Co. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co., which is colonizing its eut- 
over lands through its subsidiary, the Mississippi Farms 
Co., is settling its lands as rapidly as possible, new set- 
tlers arriving almost every day. A $50,000 canning fac- 
tory has been established. E. A. Cummings & Co., of 
Chicago, are rapidly disposing of the lands which they 
are settling for the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 

Fire which originated in an unknown manner de- 
stroyed the plant of the Harrison-Cochran Lumber Co. 
The fire was first discovered at the 
cutoff saw and the watchman attempted to quench the 
flames, but the water supply was short on account of the 
extreme cold weather, and the fire department reached the 
scene too late to do anything but protect adjoining 
property. About 700,000 feet of lumber was destroyed, 
in addition to the total destruction of the mill. The 
plant and lumber carried $15,000 insurance, so the net 
= to the company will be about $5,000. 

D. Sullivan, of the Kimball-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
ee and C. D. Benedict, with George T. Mickle & 
Co., Chicago, are in this territory. 

H. C. Creith, of H. C. Creith & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
is making a trip through the manufacturing section. 

RESUMES CUTTING. 

The New Dells Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., 
started sawmill last week, after having been closed for 
repairs and overhauling. This year the eompany will cut 
about 12,000,000 feet—a reduction of over 6,000 ,000— 
of which 9,000,000 will be hemlock and 3,000,000 hard- 
wood. The concern reports business, very active. 
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White Pine Lumber 


TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 


Adirondack 


Spruce 


Hiilieke 








New Brunswick 
16 inch 


White Cedar 
Shingles. 











The A, Sherman Lumber Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 














J, M. Hastings, President. 


C. O. Shepherd, Managing Directot. 
Limited 


Davison Lumber Co., 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 





Do You Sell Lumber =zxy 
In New York? | 
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x REMEMBER, That we would like to have 
‘you send your N. Y. C. inquiries to our 
\_ representative. 
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: WM. GRIFFIN, 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
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SPRUCE, All sizes. 

HEMLOCK, All Sizes 

N. C. PINE, Especially Box and Roofers. 
YELLOW PINE, Flooring. 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 


East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda, N.Y. Newark, N. J 








Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. | 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from seaboard e handle all cargo, and have 
Special D. t handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MARAGERSS* 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is Ss. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 





John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















W. L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR: 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office and Storage Sheds ~=§ Columbus, Ohio. 








For Quick Shipment“ zesta,"7y. 


Ls 4 4’? 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
Ls 8-4’’ No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
Ls $4" No. 1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 

4-4"" No.2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


Ls 
THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 











YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 
Wholesale Lumber COLUMBUS, OHIO 








H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


We Make a Specialty of Transit Stock 
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Office 1019-20 Cols. Sav. & Trust Bldg. 


WE MAKE RUSH SHIPMENTS 
From Storage Yards at 483-549 Neilston Street 


WE ALWAYS HAVE CARS IN TRANSIT 
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YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. GIESY & BROS. vanéAsSter-Su0 








Why not write us for prices 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 
IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








“WE ALWAYS HAVE STOCK IN TRANSIT” 


H.R. ALLEN & Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








‘Yellow Pine and Cypress 














IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 15.—With one day’s ex- 
ception, last week was one ot almost continuous rainfall, 
and logging is getting almost impossible. Some mills 
have been foreed to shut down entirely. Hardly a mill 
in the state is running over half time, so that the mar- 
ket is nearly stagnant this week is not worrying them, 
but mills which are carrying short time orders on their 
books are thankful they 
first of the year with yard orders, as is customary. A 
number of large railroad orders are still unplaced and 
even should the eastern market not respond by the end 
of the month the mills will have a desirable class of 
cutting to carry them for at least sixty days. 

Advices from the interior show local demand is strong. 
Some of the smaller mills are sold ahead on framing and 
house bills, getting as much as $15 a thousand for rough 
2 x 4’s, and $18 for dressed. 

The Trexler Lumber Co. has received advice that the 
barge Pocomoke, recently loaded by it with lumber at 
this port, was lost off Cape Lookout during the gale 
which raged along the Atlantic coast this week. 

The Kinnery Lumber Co., of whieh Dr. J. R. Kinney 
was the head, has sold its mill, twelve miles northwest of 
Gainesville, to Allison Bros. The new firm is composed 
of J. H. Allison, who has been operating for some years 
at Gainesville under his own name, and his brother, 
Grover Allison, for some time connected with the Melton 
Lumber Co. at Micanopy. 

Schooners John L. Treat and Robert Russell, both 
British, are loading at the Cummer Lumber Co.’s termi- 
nals for Nassau. Another schooner is expected to report 
shortly for cargo. 

In the last week movement of ties has been heavy, as 
follows: 

Schooners Alma FE. A. Holmes 
«. S. Baxter & Co.; schooner 
from American Tie & Timber Co. 
steamer Shawmut for Philadelphia from American Tie «& 
Timber Co.; Clyde steamship Winyah for New York from 
William Cook & Co.; Danish steamship Normania for Colon, 
by American Tie & Timber Co. 

The Norwegian steamship Thorsa has been loaded with 
lumber by E. G. Phinney & Co. for Sidney. Other cargoes 
are expected to follow shortly. 

A number of eastern lumber buyers were in the city 
last week and some of them with tairly attractive 
schedules. Among these were G. Sheppard, wholesaler, 
New York; William Goodlander, of the Goodlander, 
Robertson Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; M. W. Weather- 
bee, H. M. Bickford Lumber Co., New York; William 
Wilmer, vice president Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co., Chi- 
eago, 


and Bea B. Douglass trom 
Independe nt for New York 
Southern Steamship Co.'s 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 16.—Georgia mills were at a stand- 
still most of last week because of unusually bitter 
weather. Heavy snow has fallen here for the first time 
in several years, the cold has been severe, mills have had 
to close down and all building has been retarded, but a 
return to mild weather seems in prospect. This delay 
will throw the mills further behind and add to the con- 
gestion into which they have been forced. Bad weather 
and the Christmas holidays have greatly limited the 
time during which the mills have been in operation. 
With pleasant weather next week the mills will work to 
their capacity. Numerous orders are being received from 
car construction companies, and one of the chiet tasks 
before the mills is getting out car material. 

The Atlanta Freight Bureau has announced that it will 
make several complaints to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against freight rates to and from Atlanta, 
and will begin a campaign that will be of importance to 
every shipper. Of particular moment is a complaint 
against rates to Atlanta from eastern points. Shippers 
are also uniting in a protest against express rates to 
Atlanta, and freight rates from Atlanta to adjoining 
states. 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., the $57,000,000 
corporation for the development of waterpower in Geor- 
gia, has outlined a part of the development that it in- 
tends. Among other things, the company will buiid 
several large hydroelectric plants and will construct an 
electric railway near Atlanta. The pay roll of the com- 
pany already amounts to about $300,000 a month. At 

Tallulah Falls an 18-foot dam is being rapidly com- 
pleted, and steel towers for power transmission lines are 
being erected between Atlanta, Cartersville, Rome, Tal- 
lulah and Gainesville. 

The apportionment sheet that has been prepared by 
the finance committee of council provides for more street 
improvement than has ever before been made in Atlanta, 
and includes an unprecedented amount of wood block 
paving. Local dealers are finding a new and satisfactory 
market for material for wood blocks. 


—_— 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 16.—The severe weather of the 
last ten days has hampered lumber mills. From reports 
not over one-third of the mills in central Virginia are 
running, and will not be able to start until conditions 
improve. From the North Carolina mills reports of 
even worse conditions come. Trade has been good in all 
lines in comparison with last month. The pine business 
shows a steady improvement, and a good tone is re- 
ported by dealers. The feature is the demand for fram- 
ing and box lumber. Prices are firm, with no advance 
since January 1. 

Good orders from furniture manufacturers have livened 





did not try to load up the 





up the domestic hardwood trade considerably. 
demand is chiefly for 4/4 oak, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Export dealers in hardwoods report they are satisfie:l 
with the volume and kind of business. Collections are 
fair. 


The 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NoRFOLK, VA., Jan. 15.—Although demand has im- 
proved somewhat it is far from heavy, but prices on all 
items of North Carolina pine have strengthened some- 
what, with some advances. Even should the demand fall 
off manufacturers would have their hands full filling or- 
ders on their books. Weather conditions in the woods 
are extremely trying to millmen and it seems to be a 
hereulean task to get sufficient logs to keep the mills 
going on regular time. Most mills are either sold up or 
oversold on the lower grades of rough and dressed lum- 
ber and reports say the outlook is very bright. Demand 
for the better grades of North Carolina pine is becoming 
steadier. Dimension mills in South Carolina are doing a 
good business, with attractive prices for their material, 
but several large mills have had to close down on ac 
count of inability to get logs. The North Carolina pin¢é 
people are out after some of the car material that is 
being placed, which will make a further drain on low 
grade lumber. The market can be said to be very firm, 
and it seems that manufacturers have come into their 
own. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. 
Y., was in Norfolk last week and will visit the mill of 
the Williamson & Brown Land & Lumber Co., Cerro 
Gordo, N. C., in which his company is interested. 

A. R. Turnbull, president of the Rowland Lumber Co., 
Bowdens, N. C., was at his Norfolk office the other day 
and reported business seasonably fair. 

W. B. Roper, secretary and treasurer of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, and John M. Gibbs, general mana- 
ger of the Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, left Friday 
evening for Galveston, Tex., as representatives of the 
association to appear before the Western Classification 
Committee with other members. of the National associa- 
tion in their fight against discrimination in freight rates 
on goods shipped in wooden packages versus fiber boxes. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BautimorE, Mb., Jan. 16.—Shipments, foreign and 
domestic, are difficult because of the scarcity of vessels. 
Domestic movement is handicapped by the fact that the 
bay is full of ice, and craft can not get through the 
heavy drift. Wind and weather force them to tie up in 
sheltered places and cause trips, if completed at all, to be 
unusually protracted. Arrivals are limited, and here and 
there a scarcity of stocks is developed. Hardly less 
troublesome is the lack of tonnage at Atlantic ports, or 
the extensiveness of the freight offerings, or the effect 
of the two causes combined, and the steamship lines are as- 
suming an air of rather top-lofty independence. Ex- 
port stocks are accumulating at Norfolk, Newport News, 
Baltimore and other points, and the prospects for thor- 
ough-going relief are not very promising. The advance 
in the freight rates has taken effect, and more or 
less complaint is heard about the treatment . accorded 
exporters. One firm, for instance, received from the 
office of a steamship company a letter, in reply to one 
urging settlement of a claim, saying that if the settle- 
ment was insisted upon the company might feel moved to 
leave the shipper’s lumber on the wharf. ‘This letter 
probably emanated from some irresponsible clerk, but it 
indicates the prevailing temper in the steamship offices, 
The conditions have the good effect of forcing up prices 
in the foreign markets, buyers on the other side of the 
Atlantic evincing far. greater readiness to meet the 
terms of the shippers than was the case not so long ago. 

The cold weather and the embargo imposed thereby 
upon the lumber movement is causing many of the mills 
to continue indefinitely the suspension which began with 
the holidays. Roads are either too soft to permit haul- 
ing or the cold is too intense to admit of the running 
of the mills. Between these two conditions little lumber 
is being manufactured. 

But Baltimore dealers are not idle. On the contrary, 
during the last week many of them have manifested de- 
cided activity in moving around. P. M. Womble, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Pine Co., is on a trip to Savannah 
and Jacksonville to look after the offices of his com- 
pany there and attend to some matters that have de- 
veloped. He is expected back in the next. few days. 
William M. Burgan has gone to Georgetown, S. C., to 
see what can be done about stocks, as an active trade is 
expected as soon as the present check upon the move- 
ment is removed. Maurice W. Wiley, of the same firm, 
is also in the South, looking around for suitable supplies, 
while Frank Ing, an attache, has just returned from a 
trip to Virginia. 

Walter J. Sharp, of Churchill & Sim, the widely known 
London house and himself in charge of the Liverpool 
branch, stopped here this week on a visit to the United 
States, which will take him as far as New Orleans. He 
remained in Baltimore for several days and conferred 
with the connections of his firm here. It was also his 
intention to see the firms elsewhere with which his house 
does business. 

In February he will call again. Talking about trade 
conditions at home, Mr. Sharp, who is a son of the man- 
aging director of the firm, said that a marked improve- 
ment had taken place and that the outlook was very 
promising. Prices were going up and the demand was on 
the increase. 

William D. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son, the well known 
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lumber firm, is chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments for the annual banquet of the Builders’ Exchange 
of Baltimore, which will be held February 8 at the Hotel 
Emerson. John J. Duffy, of the Lafayette Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., is another member of the committee. 

The Sloan Lumber Co. which succeeded Geo, F. 
Sloan & Bro., has been incorporated by Fisher Sloan, 
Frank Gosnell, of the law firm Marbury, Gosnell & 
Williams, and George H. Clarke, of Baltimore County. 
The capital stock is $10,000, fully paid in, and the 
company will continue to occupy the old quarters on 
Light Street, near Barre. The planing mill will be 
disposed of. The business has an uninterrupted his- 
tory since 1842, when it was founded by the firm 
Burns & Sloan, the junior partner being the father 
of the members of George I. Sloan & Bro. In 1878 
it became George F. Sloan & Bro. 

In the case of Frederick W. Viering, woods fore- 
man, and Andrew Zealor, boarding house keeper for 
the Babeock Lumber Co., at Davis, W. Va., who 
accused several employees of the Greenridge Orchards 
near Cumberland, of having tortured them and 
threatened to kill them, the accused today in court 
at Cumberland, Md., pleaded guilty of assault. A 
jury will be summoned to fix the gravity of the 
offense, the men having been held for murderous 
assault. After the pleas had been entered, Viering 
and Zealor entered civil suit for $20,000 each against 
the owners of the orchard, F. Mertens’ Sons, charging 
arrest and false imprisonment. 


THE SOUTHWEST 














THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Prices Strengthened by Mill Shutdowns 
—Good Crop Prospects Spell Prosperity—A Boom 
in Silo Building. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 17.—All dealers are agreed 
that the prospects are for the best season in three years 
and that the market is in better shape than it has been 
for six months. Continued rains in the yellow pine coun- 
try have forced a prolonged shutting down of mills and 
stocks are badly broken. Accordingly, there is a stif- 
fening of prices ranging from 50 cents to $1, the great- 
est increase being in B and better flooring. In the city, 
lineyard buyers and local yards say, however, that 
they are getting stock on about the same basis as in 
the last weeks of December. Export trade continues 
strong and the railroads are in the market extensively. 
The inquiry for car material is one of the biggest items 
at present. Dealers feel that the railroad inquiry will 
continue throughout the season. Yard business, of 
course, is practically at a standstill. Inventories are 
just being finished and the severe cold of the last two 
weeks has made it practically impossible for wholesalers 
to call on the trade. But there appears to be a general 
inclination not to hurry things. 

With still more snow in the wheat belt of Kansas and 
Oklahoma farmers are greatly encouraged over the 
outlook. Only a fair crop was harvested last year in 
Kansas; Oklahoma and the Western part of Kansas were 
very short. But the grain had a good start last fall 
and the snow has put the fields in the best possible con- 
dition. The snow stopped country business altogether, 
but dealers are not worrying over that so long as it 
improves crop prospects. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has withdrawn from the 
Pacific Northwest lumber and shingle trade and will 
devote its entire resources to yellow pine. The firm has 
ceased soliciting orders for Coast lumber and will fill 
only the orders already on its files. The company main- 
tained offices at Tacoma and Seattle with L. F. Fifer as 
manager of the Coast branch. Mr. Fifer has been 
transferred to Ohio and Indiana with headquarters in 
Indianapolis. 

‘Withdrawal from the Northwest simply means that 
we shall concentrate our energies on the yellow pine 
business,’’? Frederick J. Bannister, secretary of the 
Long-Bell company, said. ‘‘We manufacture something 
like 2,500,000 feet of yellow pine lumber each day and 
that is enough for us to look after. We believe that 
= shall find the straight pine business the most profit- 
able.’’ 

Silo building in this section promises to be a notable 
item in the lumber trade the coming season. The ex- 
treme and continued cold of the last few weeks has 
convinced stockmen of the advantage—the necessity al- 
most—of the silo for getting cattle through hard winters. 
An official of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Co. says that he knows of a thousand silos that were 
built in Kansas last year, and reports from the cat- 
tle country tell of the benefits the owners of silos are 
getting from them this winter. The building of silos 
is spreading even to the western counties of the state 
where formerly feeders have relied altogether upon buf- 
falo grass and ‘‘roughness’’ to get their stockers through 
the winter. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber ©»., has given 
$85,000 more for the Christian Church hospital to be 
erected in Kansas City. Mr. Long already had given 
$200,000, and promised another $200,000 in four yearly 
installments provided the total of other subscriptions 
should equal his. Recently the board in charge of the 
work bought for $85,000 a 28-acre tract in the city as 
a site for the institution. Mr. Long paid for the land. 

The twenty-third annual convention of the Western 
Retail Implement & Vehicle Dealers’ Association is in 
session here this week. Many lumber dealers from the 
Southwest are attending the convention. They will re- 
main for the meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, January 24-25-26. 


Fred Rugg, city salesman for the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., left for California last week, with 
Mrs. Rugg. They will visit the principal Coast cities 
of that state before returning the middle of February. 

I. H. Fetty, manager of the lumber department of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., left early this week for a 
2-weeks’ trip to the company’s southern mills. 

H. W. Hunter, vice president of the Erie Mill Co., 
Blaine, Wash., spent several days here early this week 
as the guest of T. W. Sanford, manager of the com- 
pany’s Kansas City office. Mr. Hunter has been on an 
extended trip through the eastern part of Canada and 
the United States and is on his way back to Washing- 
ton. C. K. Hunter, a brother of the vice president, is 
accompanying him to the Northwest to go into the lum- 
ber business. 

Hon. J. B. White, president of the American Con- 
servation Congress and general manager of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., returned recently 
from Washington, D. C., where he went on conservation 
matters. 

John F. Bruce, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., is 
back from a 2-weeks’ trip among the cypress mills of 
southern Louisiana. Mr. Bruce says there has been no 
shutdown of the cypress mills because of the rains, as 
wet weather does not interfere with cypress logging. 
There has been some curtailment, however, because the 
cane industry has increased the demand for labor. 

E. V. Ingels, auditor of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., has returned from a 10-day trip to the Southern 
mills of the company. 

The Badger Lumber Co. has bought three and one- 
half acres directly across the street from its West- 
port yard. The growth of the company’s business at 
this location made it necessary to anticipate the need 
of additional room which would be available when 
needed. The consideration was $24,000. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 16.—The new year has started 
off well and is looked to with hopes for a much larger 
movement. Trade shows every indication of improvement 
and the general sentiment is one of hopefulness. Indi- 
cations are that spring demand will open early. Inquiries 
are coming in freely. Prices are firm and indications are 
that better prices will prevail. Building is seasonably 
active. The sash and door trade is doing well. A feature 
of the situation is the call for railroad and car building 
material. While export business continues good, the ex- 
porters expect the early part of the year to show an 
mala and look for a stronger demand in their 
ine. 2 

The tug Chief, of Orange, started for Niblett’s Bluff 
Wednesday of last week with a barge loaded with lumber 
from the Lutcher & Moore mill at Orange. Steamer 
Alster left Port Arthur Friday with a part cargo of 
lumber. 

C. P. Myer, manager of the mills of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., of Houston, was a visitor last week, as were J. H. 
Baber, with the Tyler County Lumber Co., of Warren; 
W. H. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber Co., 
of Aldridge; S. A. McNeely, manager of the tie depart- 
ment of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, and H. S. 
Filson, general manager of the Alexander Gilmer Lum- 
ber Co., of Remlig. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 15.—‘‘Mill stocks are badly 
broken. The market seems healthier than it has been 
since October. A majority of the manufacturers have 
advanced prices within the week,’’ said Adair Lockman, 
sales manager for the American Lumber Co., in discussing 
the local situation. ‘‘A spirit of optimism is apparent 
and has helped the conditions generally. I look for good 
business in spite of the presidential election. The first 
six months of 1912 ought to be fairly good and after that 
—it depends on crops. Never before at this time of the 
year has Texas had such prospects. The whole state is 
soaked with moisture and heavy winter rains always mean 
good crops in Texas.’’ 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. announces that it is 
out of the market temporarily. Owing to the wet condi- 
tion of the wood its mills are unable to log. 

The Sabine Lumber Co. announces that it is raising 
prices ‘‘all along the line.’’ 

The McMurry Lumber Co. has opened an extensive suite 
of offices in the new Union National Bank Building, 
which has just been opened to the public. 

Nearly a half-hundred members of the Associated Lum- 
ber Salesmen of Texas met January 6 at Waco, where 
they held an elaborate banquet. 

Commissioner E. B.:- Henderson, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, heard three cases in Houston, all of 
the Orange Lumber Co., of Houston, against the Beau- 
mont & Great Northern and other roads on the ground 
that overcharges had been made. The railroads claimed 
that they followed the routing directions of the company, 
but admitted that if they had been allowed to do their 
own routing a cheaper rate could have been given. The 
evidence was forwarded to Washington. 

J. M. Proctor has resigned as sales manager for the 
Orange Lumber Co. to enter business for himself as a 
wholesaler of ties and piling. : He has been active in the 
lumber business of Houston for about ten years and has 
been sales manager successively for the R. W. Wier Lum- 
ber Co., Houston; Empire Timber & Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, and- the Orange Lumber Co. He will handle the 
output of two mills and-will have offices in the Carter 
Building, Houston. 

E. W. Bartley, president of the Racine Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis., was in Houston this 
week, as was T. Gunter, president of the Glenn Lumber 
Co., Kansas City. 

B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Co., has returned from New York. 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
| AND HARDWOODS 


Office: ; Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, - NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 
Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Officeand Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, —= PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS: Richwood, Camden-on- 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








A Few Items We Want to Sell. 


Write for special prices. 


POPLAR 
5-8 ist and 2nds 36,000 Ft. 
44 “ 4 ,000 
4-4 No.1 Com. <- 123,000 es 
4-4 No.2 Com. - 750,000 * 
4-4 No.3 Com. - 40,000 
ASH 

4-4 Istand 2nds - 50,000 Ft. 
4-4 No.1 Com. «+ 73,000 


4-4 No. 2 Com. - 
4-4 No. 3 Com. - 
BASSWOOD 
4-4 Ilstand 2nds - Be OOO Ft. 
Log Run - 34,000 
a. 


4-4 Qtd Sd Wormy 28,000 Ft. 
Sound Wormy 961,000 © 
5-4 Sound Wormy 53, ‘000 S 
4-4 No. 2 Sd Wormy 48, felele) an 
4-4 No.3 Sd Wormy 200,000 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ft 








No Arguments 
Are Necessary 


to sell your stock if it 
was received from us. 
We have a stock of 
12,000,000 feet of well assorted and selected 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Ale 
and Beer Staves and Heading. 





Prices yours for the asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 
SALES OFFICE: 2nd Nat’l Bank Bidg., CINCINNATI, a 








THE KOSSE, SHOE & SCHLEYER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We Want To Buy 


Output of two good Band Mills producing 
largely Plain and Quartered White and 
Red Oak and Poplar. We always want 


WALNUT LUMBER 


TERMS: SPOT CASH. 
Main Office: 410-411 Provident Bank Building. 


ED—" 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 




















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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* C. Crane & Company, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ee HARDWOOD LUMBER 





a 


oD 
—2) 


nonce BASSWOOD 


. _ — 1x4 Gound Strips. 4 cars 1x4 & wider 
We offer: offer: 2Com. 3 cars 1x5 & wider No. 1 Com. 


SANFORD & “TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 























MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Blustrous Weather Pinches Yellow Pine Trade Hard, 
Affecting Both Mill and Yard Operations — Fair 
Demand for Car Material. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—Severe weather and the pre 
vailing blizzard have put a crimp 4n the yellow pine 
trade, which was expected to be good from the beginning 
of the new year. While the amount of business done has 
been fair, the yards are all under snow im this territory, 
so little business could be transacted. Mill stocks are in 
bad shape for handling spring business. Logging con- 


ditions are also bad, mills being able to run only spas- 
modically and are compelled to stop frequently. The 
demand for car material is fairly good, all things con- 
sidered. 

Advices have been received by the W. T. Ferguson 


Lumber Co. from the Buchanan-Ferguson mills that on 
account of the badly broken stocks and inability to get 
into the woods to obtain logs, because of wet weather, 
it should sell only stocks that the mills had on hand. As 
the Buchanan-Ferguson mills are among the largest in 
the country and have the best possible facilities for 
handling yellow pine the order shows the conditions now 
prevailing in the yellow pine producing territory. 

Frank J. Shields, of the F. A. Shields Lumber Co., says 
that it is having a fair trade for the season and with the 
present weather conditions prevailing. 

According to W. Standing, jr., of the 
Lumber Co., it is having a fair volume of business in 
spite of the weather. The car people bought freely up to 
the cold snap but now they have let up and little business 
from that source is expected before more favorable 
weather. 

R. B. Beardon, local representative of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., believes that the disagreeable weather is the 
only thing that prevents good business. When buyers can 
be reac hed, Mr. Beardon says, business as a rule can be 
had. The prospects are good for future business when 
good weather comes along. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co., says that while its heavy demand of early January 
of last year has not been duplicated it is receiving an 
unusual volume of inquiry for shipment after February 1. 
Prices have firmed considerably during the last ten days, 
especially in fencing, dimensions and flooring. The gen- 
eral tone of the market seems notably better with the 
buying trade and the mills are beginning to decline 
orders unless prices are up to their maximum views. Mr. 
Hogg does not look for an unusually heavy trade during 
the first half of the year. 

Several of the largest stockholders and directors of the 
Gulf Lumber Co. visited the offices of the Chicago Lum 
ber & Coal Co. last Saturday, on their way to Fullerton, 
La., to attend the regular meeting of the stockholders 
and directors of the company at Fullerton. The party 
left the same evening and included O. H. Ingram, Clar 
ence Tearse, Frank Horton, P. D. Rust, G. W. Dulany, 
Robert Fullerton, S. H. Fullerton, Frank Goepel, Dr. E. 8. 
Hays and Robert W. Fullerton. Other directors will join 
the arid at Fullerton. 

F. L. Roope, formerly with the Summit Lumber Co., 
will sell the output in this market of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. Reuben C. Campbell, recently elected secre- 


Grayson-MeLeod 


tary of the Henry O’Neil Lumber & Land Co., of this 
city, and also made the manager of the wholesale depart- 


ment, formerly represented the 


Great Southern company 
in this market. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Bright Prospects for Hardwoods as Soon as the 
Weather Moderates—Trend of Inquiry Denotes That 
Retail Stocks Are Depleted. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—The blizzard which has erip- 
pled every line of business in this territory during the 
last ten days or two weeks and which has been the most 
severe one that has prevailed in many years still inter- 
feres seriously with business. It has been almost impos- 
sible to move lumber with the weather at zero or lower, 
so hardwood lumbermen are waiting for it to moderate 
sufficiently to get out the orders they have received. 
Orders have been coming in fairly well and will be got 
out at the earliest possible moment. Inquiries are numer- 
ous, showing that the line yards and consumers are in the 
market and intend to replenish their stocks in the very 
near future. Late reports from the mills in the pro- 
ducing territory say that the weather has been exceed- 
ingly wet for several weeks and has prevented work. 
Many of the largest mills have been compelled to close 
because of cold weather and se arcity of timber. Stocks 
are not large and are badly broken. 

John R. Walker, rate expert, and Charles D. 
attorney for the St. Louis lumbermen in their 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
restoration of their 18-cent rate to St. Louis from the 
Southwest, are expected to arrive in St. Louis January 
20 and a meeting of the lumbermen has been called for 
2:30 on that afternoon to formulate plans for the pres- 
entation of their side of the case. The hearing will be 
resumed before Examiner Prouty at 10 a. m. on the 
following Tuesday at the Jefferson Hotel. The presi- 
dents of all the organizations will present the lumber- 
men’s side of the case. 

Kk. W. Blumer, manager of the Lothman Cypress Co., 
says that it is receiving some orders for cypress and a 
great many inquiries. He is confident that business 
would be better if the weather conditions were more 
favorable to business. The prospect for future business 
is very bright. Mr. Blumer will start on a selling trip 


Drayton, 
rate case 
seeking a 


through the manufacturing centers in the North within 
the next few days and will be absent several weeks. 

President Thomas E. Powe, of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent in the Missouri section of the National Citizens’ 
League for the promotion of a sound banking system. 
Other lumbermen prominent in the league are S. H. 
Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, 
wo is one of the executive committee; J. B. White, of 
Kansas City, who is one of the vice presidents, and J. B. 
Moss, of the Dougherty & Moss Lumber Co., St. Joseph, 
also a vice president. ‘The league has the indorsement 
and cooperation of the leading commercial organizations 
and most influential business men of the state, and it is 
elaborating a potential organization to prosecute a non- 
partisan, educational campaign for the establishment of 
a monetary system that will prevent panics in the future. 

Secretary George McBlair, of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, says the cold weather of the last 
few days has greatly interfered with local lumber inspee- 
tion. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. is 
having a fair amount of business considering the 
weather. Only one of its mills is running and consider 
able trouble is being experienced with this one on account 
of the ice. 

The automobile of E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, was run into 
by a street car last Thursday night when Mr. Luehrmann 
and his two brothers were on their way home and the 
car was completely demolished. E. H. Luehrmann was 
the only one of the three who was hurt. He was cut 
seriously by broken glass. His two brothers got off 
with slight bruises. All three were shaken up. 

Henry Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., reports 
that on account of the extremely cold weather little or 
no lumber is moving. Some orders for timber, calling 
for quick delivery, have been receiv ed, those wanting the 
timber realizing that as the railroads in the milling ter- 
ritory are tied up they can get quicker shipments by 
ordering from St. Louis. This business, however, has 
been spasmodic. The prospects look good for business 
as soon as the weather breaks. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the F. B. 
Sprague Lumber Co., of Chicago. 


A petition in 


filed 
Advance Interior 


bankruptcy has been 


} against the 
Finish Co., of Chicago. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against A. Peter: 
sen & Co., of Chicago. 


TOPEKA, KANS., Jan. 
Co.; receiver appointed. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Jan. 


14.—The Capital City Sash & Door 


14.—Austin Simkins, lumber 

dealer, has filed a bankruptey petition ; liabilities $24,630, 
assets $6,631. 

COLRAIN, MAss., Jan. 14.—Clarence C. McCloud, lumber 

dealer, has filed a bankruptcy petition ; liabilities $2,390.06 ; 
assets’ $900. 


JASPER, Tex., Jan. 15.—A bankruptcy 


petition has been 
filed against the Lone Star Lumber Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 16.—W. E. Cathey & Co., stave 
manufacturers, of Burns, have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


GAINESVILLE, GA., Jan. 15. 
of this city, 
$18,172.08. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 16.—A bankruptcy petition has 
been filed against the Gateway Co., wholesale lumber dealer 
of this city, liabilities amount to about $15,000. 





The Gainesville Lumber Co., 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy ; liabilities 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 15.—The Red Fir Lumber Co. 
has_made an assignment. It has a mill at Roche Point 
on Burrard Inlet, 4,347 acres of timber lands, logging outfit, 
machinery, ete. 


3ALTIMORE, Md., Jan. 14.—Charles P. Coady and Robert 

Donaldson, attorneys, January 5 were appointed receivers 
George Chipman & Son, chair manufacturers. 

New York, Jan. 16.—Separate petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed against Henry Guttman, furniture manu- 
facturer, 127 West Twenty-fourth street, and. the H. G. 
Realty Co., 127 West Twenty-fourth street, of which Gutt- 
man is owner; liabilities $99,630, assets $11,428. 


New York., Jan. 15.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Nathan Passman, manufacturer of interior 
woodwork, 811 East Ninth street. Judge Hough appointea 
Clifford G. Ludvigh receiver; assets estimated at $3,000. 


Burrauo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The Niederpruem Planing Mill 
was sold at public auction recently to Max Schott, whose 
bid was $3,500. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 15.—The Macomber mill, located 
about four miles from Chehalis, and which has been operated 
recently by Messrs. Starkey and Southwick, has been turned 
over to a receiver, H. A. Angel. The assignment includes 
lumber and bills receivable enough to practically pay two- 
thirds of the liabilities. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 16.—The first meeting of cred- 
itors of the Harrington Package Co., of Crandon, was held 
in Milwaukee January 12. The company ’s liabilities were 
listed at $105,712.41, of which $83 ,400 were given as pre- 
ferred; assets were scheduled at $81,2 254.56, real estate and 
timber’ representing $60,251 of this amount. Creditors will 
meet again February 2 





CYPRESS RIVED SHINGLES WANTED. 


The. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a request 
from one of its readers for the name of a lumber manu- 
facturing concern prepared to supply it with a carload 
of No. 1 heart cypress rived shingles 7 by 24. Coneerns 
prepared to fill this order will be furnished the name of 
the inquirer upon request. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Pioneer White Pine Lumber Manufacturer Visits 
Coast—Government Ships Mill to Alaska—Charter 
Rates Firm—Marine Disasters. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—M. J. Scanlon, of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., one of 
the pioneer white pine lumber manufacturers of the 
upper Mississippi River country, was in Seattle last week 
on his way to British Columbia to look after his exten- 
sive interests. He and his associates are constructing a 
large pulp and paper plant at the mouth of Powell River, 
75 miles north of Vancouver, which would have been in 
operation before this had it not been for delays caused 
by accidents in construction. Mr. Scanlon is well pleased 
with the outlook for marketing the output of the pulp 
and paper plant, and machinery for doubling the capacity 
of the plant has been ordered. It will be in operation 
some time in the spring. ‘The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber 
Co. has heavy timber interests in the vicinity of Bend, 
Ore., the present terminus of the Oregon Trunk, the Hill 
extension into eastern Oregon, but Mr. Scanlon states 
that reports to the effect that the Scanlon-Gipson com- 
pany will build a mill at Bend and begin manufacturing 
at once are not true. The company will eventually 
engage in manufacturing at Bend, but not until the 
demand for lumber is better than it has been. Mr. 
Scanlon believes that there are more than enough saw 
mills at present. 

When the steamship Northland sailed last week for 
Alaska it carried complete equipment for a sawmill the 
destination of which is Hydaburg, Prince of Wales 
Island. The mill is being shipped by the United States 
Bureau of Education to be operated by the natives at 
Hydaburg. The Government is completing a school and 
a cooperative store at Hydaburg and with the comple- 
tion of the mill the natives will be given an opportunity 
to develop the timber on the island. 

Charter rates continue firm. As reported by the Ship- 
owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast coastwise and 
offshore rates are as follows: 

Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, $4.50; San Pedro and southern 
California ports, $5; Hawaiian Islands, $6:50; Guaymas 
and Santa Rosalia, $6.50 to $6.75; Panama, $9.50 to $9.75; 
Sydney, 42 to 43s 9d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 47s 6d to 50s; 
Suva, Fiji Islands, 45s; Chinese or Japanese ports, 31s 6d 
to 33s; Valparaiso, 53s 9d; Callao, 51s 3d; Cape Town and 
other South African ports, 65s to 68s. 

Steamer Westerner, Columbia River to San Francisco, 
$4.25; steamer Nome City, Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco, $4.25; steamer Carlos, Columbia River to San Pedro, 
$4.75 ; schooner Admiral, Grays Harbor to Valparaiso f. o. b., 
cae 9d; schooner W. H. Talbot, Portland to New Zealand, 
vis 

Last week there were two collisions on the Sound in 
which lumber carriers figured. Friday morning the 
6-masted British barkentine Everett G. Griggs collided 
with the 4-masted American schooner A. F. Coats while 
tacking across the entrance to the Straight of Juan de 
Fuea. The collision occurred during a thick fog, the 
Griggs losing the rigging from four of its masts and 
snapping its mainmast a few feet from the deck. The 
damage to the Coats was less. Both vessels, however, 
were badly crippled. On Friday night the Virginian, an 
American-Hawatian steamship, and the British steamship 
Strathalbyn came together in the Sound about fifteen 
miles from Seattle, with disastrous results, one man 
being killed and several seriously injured. The Strath- 
albyn, under charter to the American Trading Co., had 
completed a cargo at Tacoma and was bound for Austra- 
lia with a shipment of 3,500,000 feet of lumber. Both 
vessels were badly damaged. 


A Straw in the Wind. 


The Klipsun Lumber Company, Seattle, has one of the 
best timber orders received in this city for some time, 
comprising about 3,000,000 feet for shipment to Mich- 
igan. The timbers and stringers will be used in wharf 
and mine construction. A good price was received for 
the material, indicating that eastern buyers are showing 
inclination to buy and pay a better price than has been 
the case for months. J. F. Jones, of the Klipsun com- 
pany, states that the railroads are buying right along, 
particularly the Northern Pacific, and with an improve- 
ment in the yard trade he looks for a stiffening in prices. 

The Kenmore mill of the John McMaster Shingle Co. 
is shut down on account of a new dry kiln being in- 
stalled. This mill has had a remarkable record, having 
been operated practically continuously for the last 11 
years, turning out star shingles exclusively, but never 
having been able to supply the demand for its particular 
brand. The John McMaster star shingles have an excel- 
lent reputation throughout the Middle West. This com- 
pany also operates a combination mill at Marysville, 
which is also closed for a couple of weeks. These two 
mills have a combined capacity of 400,000 shingles and 
about 50,000 feet of siding daily. The entire output of 
the John MeMaster Shingle Co. is handled by Carstens 
& Earles (Inc.), of Seattle, an old and well known whole- 
saling concern. 

H. W. Stutchel, of the Eclipse Mill Co., Everett, who 
was in Seattle last week, and who recently toured the 
Eastern States, is of the opinion that while lumber con- 
ditions will not improve with a jump during the coming 
months, 1912 will show an improvement over 1911; and 
that 1913 will be a big year for north coast manufac- 
turers. The Eclipse Mill Co.’s plant is not being operated 
at present, and Mr. Stutchell stated that as plenty of 
stock is on hand it will not likely resume operations for 
some time. - 

J. S. Bennett, who until the first of the year was presi- 
dent of the Chippewa Lumber Co., has disposed of his 


entire holdings in that company and says that he has 
formed no plans for the future. C. M. Breed, a logger 
from Martha Lake, was the purchaser and succeeded Mr. 
Bennett as president of the company. Hale Heathering- 
ton remains as secretary and treasurer of the company. 
The Chippewa Lumber Co.’s mill is at Lake Ballinger, 
about 12 miles north of Seattle on the line of the Seattle- 
Everett interurban. Through the deal the company adds 
about 20,000,000 feet of timber to its holdings, which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Breed. 

Frank R. Pendleton, of Pendleton & Gilkey, timber 
dealers with offices in the White Building, this city, is 
looking over a large tract of timber in Old Mexico, south 
of Mexico City, in the states of Guerrero and Michoacan, 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. Mr. Pendleton has been 
there for the last three months and expects to remain 
some time longer. He was joined by his associate H. 8. 
Gilkey, of Minneapolis, who, however, has returned home. 

H. D. Campbell, manager of the Hershey Lumber Co., 
Stillwater, Minn., was in Seattle last week looking after 
the company’s timber holdings in Washington and 
Oregon. 

J. F. T. Stamm, manager of the retail and wholesale 
lumber business: of Ingwersen & Bordeck, Clinton, Iowa, 
until it closed out recently, is in Seattle, looking for an 
opening in the lumber business in the West. Mr. Stamm 
is also president of the Drury Inlet Timber Co., of 
British Columbia, in which he is interested with several 
Seattle timber owners. This is a timber holding concern. 

It was reported this week that the Hoosier Land Co.’s 
tract of 27,231 acres of pine and fir timber in Kittitas 
County near Ellensburg has been bought by New York 
capitalists for a consideration of $600,000. About 16,000 
acres of the land bears timber, estimated to amount. to 
325,000,000 feet. The balance of the land is of a nature 
suitable for agriculture. 

G. W. Wagner, dealer in lumber and shingles of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was in Seattle last week on one of his 
periodical buying trips. 

Jerry G. Startup, manager of the Washington Cedar 
Products Co., of Seattle, will soon leave for an eastern 
trip of about a month’s extent. He will visit Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Lincoln and other lumber centers and will 
have an opportunity thoroughly to size up conditions as 
they exist. 

W. I. Ewart, prominent Seattle timber dealer, will 
leave this week for a trip to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City on business. Mr. Ewart will probably be 
gone three weeks, but states that he expects to be back 
in Seattle in time for the Western retailers’ meeting in 
February, as he is one of the committee on entertainment. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was H. C. Angell, of the 
H. C. Angell Lumber Co., prominent wholesaling concern 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Angell is one of the oldest 
active shingle salesmen in the country. He will remain 
on the Sound for about two weeks. He was a guest and 
speaker at the first annual banquet of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association at the Aretie Club 
Friday night of last week. 

A recent visitor in Seattle was E. W. Ortmann, of the 
Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. Mr. Ort- 
mann was in Seattle to attend the wedding of John H. 
Hewitt, and while here renewed his acquaintance with a 
number of Seattle lumbermen. He reported a much bet- 
ter feeling in Portland since the first of the year, with 
orders coming in much more freely and he believes that 
indications point to a better demand for the next 60 to 
90 days at least. 

H. J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., 
Spokane, was in Seattle last week on his way to Port- 
land. Mr. Anderson wholesales Inland Empire lumber, 
having several small sawmills, sawing white pine for him 
in Montana, and also wholesales Pacific Coast lumber and 
shingles. He states that he is experiencing an excellent 


demand for railroad material of late. 


Among visitors in Seattle last week were H. G. Wells, 
ot Portland, Ore., and A. E. Payne, of Salt Lake City, 
Jtah, both connected with Merrill, Morrison & Co., well 
known retailers and wholesalers of that city. Mr. Payne 
was formerly with the Holman-Payne Lumber Co., but 
since last summer has been associated with Morrison, 
Merrill & Co., looking after the wholesale end of the busi- 
ness at Salt Lake. Mr. Wells has charge of the western 
office at Portland and is well known among mill men of 
Washington and Oregon. 


The California Situation. 

Conditions in California are improving steadily, accord- 
ing to Neil Cooney, manager of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co., Cosmopolis, who is in Seattle after a recent 
visit to San Francisco. He states that lumbermen and 
business men generally there feel that California is going 
to have a great year in the lumber business. The begin- 
ning of building work for the Panama-Pacifiec Interna- 
tional Exposition and the general increase in business 
attendant upon that great undertaking are already begin- 
ning to have their effect on business conditions. Cali- 
fornia this year, according to Mr. Cooney, is going to take 
more lumber than ever, and last year was an exception- 
ally heavy one in lumber consumption in that state. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 16.—This has been the most en- 
couraging week in regard to the lumber situation for 
months. Reports from many sections tell of prospects of 
a large volume of business and it is stated that railroads 
will be heavy buyers. A. S. Taylor, president of the 
Union Trust Co., and member of the state capitol com- 
mission, returned from Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and brought news that heavy extension work will be car- 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
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over” 20,000,000 Ft. 
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Buy Your Lumber 


j. A. Wilkinson 
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We Have Thick Poplar 


You can always get from us a cheice supply of . 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2%" and 3' Poplar 


We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 


Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY, 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 


























Everything in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Band Sawn and Equalized. 


Gum, Cottonwood, Ash, Red and White, 
Plain and Quartered Oak. 





Write for Quotations. 


ANDERSON-TULLY CO., - Memphis, Tenn. 





GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 








Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 











BUYER WANTED FOR HARDWOOD LOGS. 

A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asks to be put 
into communication with responsible firms who buy for 
domestic use or for export southern hardwood timber in 
logs. Concerns interested in this inquiry will be fur- 
nished the name of the inquirer on request. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madisou Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





































Penns. PAIASIN, 
Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 
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ried on by the railroads, and that in Montana especially 
the demand for lumber products for use in building oper- 
ations will be heavy. Orders received by local lumbermen 
sustain this view. Prospects of business are so encourag- 
ing that the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. has resumed opera- 
tion a week in advance of the date that had been decided 
upon. The Three Lakes Lumber Co. will have its big 
sawmill and shingle mill at Three Lakes in operation this 
week, with a full crew. The Advance shingle mill at 
Catheart has resumed after a shutdown of many months. 
The Ten Block Shingle Co.’s mill at Snohomish has re- 
sumed, with a large crew of men. 

Logging camps which have been shut down since about 
the middle of December also showed great activity and 
practically all of them will be in operation in this district 
by February 1. 

The Sultan Railway & Timber Co. has added another 
side’’ to its logging outfit at Sultan and thereby has 
increased the number of its employees by 30. 

W. H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Co.’s interests in Everett, left Tuesday for California, 
accompanied by Mrs. Boner, the baby and Miss Beatrice 
Boner. They will spend the rest of the winter in Cali- 
fornia. The Weyerhaeuser company will resume opera- 
tion here February 1. 


“é 


The steamer Montara loaded 45 tons of paper from the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co.’s mill for California. Steam 
schooner Hornet took 660,000 feet of lumber from the Crown 
Lumber Co.’s plant for San Francisco. Steamer Strathdene 
has arrived at the Weyerhaeuser mill to load 1,000,000 feet 
from the Canyon and Weyerhaeuser mills for Fort Pirie, 
Australia. The St. Kilda is loading 1,500,000 feet from the 
Canyon and Weyerhaeuser mills for Sidney, Australia. 
Steam schooner Bee loaded 200,000 feet of lumber at the 
Crown miil, 150,000 at the Clark-Nickerson and took piles 
and poles for the balance of its cargo to Wilmington. The 
Minnie A. Caine cleared for San Francisco with 1,100,000 
feet of lumber from the Crown mill for San Francisco. 
Schooner A. /’. Coates has arrived at the Crown mill to load 
900,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. The Charles 
Nelson will take 700,000 feet for San Francisco from the 
Crown mill this week. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Rapid Work in Construction of Big Saw and Shingle 
Mill—Millmen Not Disposed to Accept Business 
Far Ahead. 

Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 15.—Sawing the first log three 
months to a day after work was started on the erection 
of the mill itself is the record made by the Chehalis River 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Centralia, in the construction 
ot its new $100,000 saw and shingle mill at Lincoln, near 
Centralia. W. C. Davie, of Tacoma, of this company, 
says that the mill started operation last Friday and has 
a capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber and 175,000 shingles 
a day. According to Mr. Davie lumber prices show a 
slight strengthening, with a better tone in the inquiry 
and general trade conditions, and that the company 
starts its new plant with orders for between 60 and 70 
carloads of lumber at prices, in some cases, $1 above 
former market figures. 

W. A. Whitman, sales manager for the Tacoma Mill 
Co., and Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, were two of the board of 15 
directors elected by the Commercial Club at its annual 
meeting Tuesday. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s new 10-story 
office building at South llth and A Streets is rapidly 
nearing completion and it is expected will be ready for 
occupancy about the first of next month. The Weyerhaeu- 
ser company will occupy the ground floor suite of offices 
on the main corner... ‘wo upper floors will be given over 
to the Tacoma Commercial Club, joint owner of the build- 
ing, and the rest will be devoted to offices, a large num- 
ber of which will be occupied by lumbermen, the aim 
being to make of the building a sort of a lumber ex- 
change. 

J. T. Moore, president of the Pacific Box Co., accom- 
panied. by Mrs.. Moore and their daughter Ruth, left this 
week for Honolulu on an extended pleasure trip. The 
Pacific company is one of the pioneers of the city in its 
line, its large plant making a specialty of box shooks, 
packing cases, crates, egg cases and fruit packages. 
Charles A. Pratt, its secretary and treasurer, is chairman 
of the state industrial commission which is administering 
the new workmen’s compensation law which went into 
effect last October. 

The White Star Lumber Co. will resume operation Jan- 
uary 15 at its mill at Elma. The Mack Shingle Co., of 
the same town, resumed today. Both plants have been 
idle for some time. 

The Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works is meeting with 
success with its ‘‘Tacoma’’ logging engines. Senator 
John L. Roberts is president of this company, which was 
established in 1888, has an annual output valued at 
$400,000 and employs about 200 men. The company’s 
new plant is on the Puyallup River across the tidelands 
not far from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills. 

The West Coast Chair Co., Twenty-sixth and East G 
Streets, is meeting with success in finding a market for 
its output. The company is in the market for hardwood 
logs. John Peterson is president and A. Peterson man- 
ager and treasurer. 

Although definite reports as to numbers have not been 
received, it is understood through the Lumbermen’s In- 
formation Bureau that sawmills generally in this section, 
both those members of the West Coast association and un- 
affiliated mills will remain closed until the middle of 
February or March 1. Many of the important mills of 
the Tacoma district are idle, devoting the time to annual 
overhaulings, inventories and such improvements as may 
be necessary. Mills that are running all report curtailed 
capacity -and are operating because compelled to do so 
to take care of orders on the books which can not be 
filled from stock on hand. The increased inquiry reported 
in December continues strong, but millmen generally are 
not disposed to book orders ahead, especially on the pres- 


ent price basis. Millmen are confident that spring will 
bring better demand and better prices and none of them 
feel disposed to accept much new business on the old 
price basis. While yard stock trade as a whole is slow 
considerably more inquiry is coming in. The yard buy- 
ing in progress, chiefly for immediate needs, indicates 
depleted stocks and a tendency of scarce items to advance. 

Articles of incorporation were filed last week for the 
Standard Clay: Co., composed of creditors of the Little 
Falls Fire Clay Co., defunct. The new corporation will 
take over the $800,000 assets of the bankrupt concern 
and in about 60 days will resume operation at the plants 
at Blaine and Little Falls. The trustees of the new 
company include Henry Hewitt, jr., William L.- McCor- 
— Chester Thorne, William Jones, Cyrus Peirce and 
others. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from the sawmills of this 
city in 1911 totaled 175,832,819 feet, valued at $2,286,- 
614, an increase of about 10,000,000 feet as compared to 
1910. The coast wise trade shows a decrease from the 
previous year, while the local foreign trade shows a gain 
of 13,410,344 feet. The 1911 shipments to foreign ports 
aggregated 98,138,190 feet and the coastwise shipments 
77,694,629 feet. The biggest month of 1911 in total was 
June, with foreign shipments of 11,942,941 feet and 
coastwise shipments of 8,648,368 feet. August was the 
biggest month for foreign shipments, with 13,833,429 
feet, and March the biggest month for coastwise ship- 
ments, with 12,956,228 feet. By far the larger share of 
the 1911 coastwise shipments, according to the harbor- 
master’s report, went to San Pedro, Cal., while the foreign 
trade was chiefly to Australia and the West Coast of 
South America. Shipments to the Orient were fair and 
to the United Kingdom light. Honolulu was a fair cus- 
tomer and Alaska also did some buying. 

E. J. M. Nash, of New York, representing the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co., was in this city last week on a 
trip to north coast ports, looking over possible terminals 
for his company, which contemplates operating a line of 
steamers via the Panama Canal when completed. He 
was accompanied to Tacoma by E. Leslie Comyn, of San 
Francisco, of Comyn, Mackall & Co., large lumber ex- 
porters, and by Charles E. Stokes, of San Francisco, 
Pacific coast representative of the company. Mr. Nash, 
Mr. Comyn and Mr. Stokes were shown about Tacoma by 
Charles E. Hill, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill 
Co., and a committee from the Commercial Club. 


IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 





Higher Prices Looked for During 1912—Factors on 
Which Leading Lumbermen Base Their Belief of 
Better Times. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WASH., Jan. 15.—A stiffer 
market is likely to prevail during 1912, in the belief 
of local lumbermen. This opinion is based on increases 
of from $1 to $1.50 on rail shipments and from 50 
cents to $1 coastwise, the present strong demand for 
yard stock, the fact that the railroads are coming into 
the market and the low stocks of lumber at various 
points of production. The tone of the market from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint is better than it has been 
for many months. A. F. Peterson, of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, said this week: 

Lumbermen throughout the country are optimistic as to 
the future. A better feeling prevails and, while no one is 
looking for boom conditions, there is every indication that 
1912 will show a decided improvement both in demand and 
in prices over 1911. 

The railroads, car companies and factory trade are again 
entering our markets in a large way for lumber. These 
different factors have bought very sparingly during the last 
two years. This coupled with the fact that there is less 
than a normal supply of lumber on hand at yards and mills 
throughout the United States and that there will be at 
least a normal demand in all other lines during 1912, leads 
us all to feel that we are gradually approaching a more 
prosperous time in lumber circles and that Grays Harbor, 
on account of its favorable location, will be one of the first 
communities to reap the benefit of such conditions. 

Mr. Peterson is the organizer and manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency and is probably in a better posi- 
tion than anyone else on the Coast to forecast conditions 
in the rail trade. His views on market conditions are 
at one with those of other prominent millmen. 

Manager W. B. Mack, of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co., 
on his return from a recent trip to California said that 
everything pointed to an early and permanent improve- 
ment in market conditions in the South. Lumbermen in 
San Francisco are beginning to look to the exhibition to 
be held in that city in 1915 and from now on it will 
have an ever increasing influence towards steadying the 
market. 

A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Box Co., said: 

While the lumber market looks better than it has for 
many months, there has been no advance that will help us. 
We are expecting a much firmer market, but with any 
activity the price of logs is certain to f° up and _ unless 
there is a good stiff advance we will be in the same place 
that we are now. However, we hope to see an opportunity 
soon and we will not start until we can at least break even, 

Mr. Paine’s opinion is of especial interest because of 
the size of the plant of which he is manager. It has 
now been shut down for over two years and it is the 
opinion of well informed lumbermen that nothing but a 
complete change in conditions will warrant its operation. 
When running the plant employed nearly 1,000 men. 

Orders for over 500 cars of lumber have been placed 
on Grays Harbor during the last 30 days. . 

Local lumbermen are taking considerable interest in 
the revolution in China. Probably in common with most 
Americans their natural sympathies are with the rebels, 
but they have a special interest because of the convic- 
tion here that the firm establishment of a republican form 
of government will lead to a rapid growth of railroads 
and various manufacturing industries which will cause 
a heavy demand for lumber. The China business is very 
desirable and has been gradually increasing. The 
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awakening of China means many a dollar for the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and merchant and the lumberman will 
not be behind. 

A proposal has been made in the local Chamber of 
Commerce to build a large building equipped to house 
a number of small manufacturing industries. In favor 
of the plan it has been urged that it would furnish con- 
siderably cheaper light, power and rent than can be 
obtained when the industries are scattered. A number 
of the managers of the smaller manufacturing concerns 
have been interviewed and speak in favor of the plan. 

Building permits numbering 406, having a total valu- 
ation of $428,365, were issued in Aberdeen during 1911. 
The valuation of permits during 1910 was $395,734. Of 
the number of permits granted last year, 40 were for 
business blocks, valued at $201,890. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Holiday Quietude Followed by Enforced Curtailment 
Owing to Adverse Weather Conditions—Local Rail- 
way Activity—Proposed Subport of Entry. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 15.—The severe weather of 

the last two weeks has prolonged the quietude customary 

at the holiday season, and while this has prevented the 
expected increase in the volume of business millmen gen- 
erally are not disappointed, as the closedown has de- 
creased the stocks on hand and all shipments have been 
made from accumulations. The floods that are coming 
will further delay most of the plants from starting up. 

This, however, will make all mills on the water sure of 

an ample supply of logs, so they will be able to run full 

time when they do start. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co. is putting in sidings, 
grading for foundations and rapidly accumulating ma- 
terial needed for the roundhouse, machine shops and 
other buildings it will erect in the north end of Centralia 
this summer. A large force of men is at work, and as 
soon as the temporary tracks are in, steam shovels will 
facilitate the work on grades and foundations. The ex- 
penditure in this and the depots will amount to about 
$1,000,000 and will insure great activity locally for the 
entire year. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co. is preparing to start 
and will probably be ready to operate by March 1. 

The J. B. Hill Lumber Co., of Kalama, is preparing to 
start its plant in a few days and will employ about 50 
men. The plant has been shut down for months on ac- 
count of poor business conditions, but orders received 
lately warrant opening. The company states that pros- 
pects are good for the entire year. 

The establishing of a subport of entry at Kalama has 
caused many men of means to investigate the possibilities 
of investment there, and there seems to be good reason to 
believe that the coming year will see great changes there. 
The mills that are already built have been very success- 
ful, and the timber resources are first class. This is in 
addition to the great agricultural facilities nearby. The 
Mountain Timber Co. has been operating steadily for 


months and lately has had to run overtime to fill its off- 


shore orders. 

The Lincoln Creek Lumber Co. will start within a few 
days. This plant closed recently and the management 
stated that it would not open up until business condi- 
tions improved materially. The fact that the company 
is in close touch with all the important lumber centers is 
taken by several of the smaller concerns here as an indi- 
cation that it has reason to believe that conditions are 
sure to be much better than in the past. 

The Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., whose plant has been 
closed some time, has decided to resume in the near 
future, and the plant probably will be running full time 
by February 1. It manufactures large quatities of 
shingles and cross arms as well as lumber, and the pros- 
pect of good business in these lines is one of the reasons 
for an early resumption of work. 

C, A. Hedwell, formerly of the Twin City Woodworking 
Co., of Chehalis, has bought a half interest in the Cen- 
tralia Planing Mill. The concern is a new one, but has 
secured a good line of business and the prospects for a 
good season are bright. Mr. Hedwell severed his con- 
nections with the TwinsCity Co. soon after the fire which 
destroyed the plant. 

T. R. Greenwood, chief inspector of the Bureau of 
Grades of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, this city, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect February 1. Mr. Greenwood, who has been in 
charge of the Bureau of Grades and its predecessor, the 
Associated Bureau of Grades of the former three Coast 
associations, since its organization, has had an experience 
that makes him expert in handling and grading lumber. 
He retires from the bureau to become superintendent of 
the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., whose saw mill and 
shingle plant are at Doty. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 15.—J. H. Bloedel an- 
nounces that Mill A of the Larson Lumber Co. plant will 
be placed in operation about February 1. It has been 
idle about three months. For the present only cedar will 
be cut, the intention of the company being to saw up a 
large quantity of cedar logs that have been accumulating 
in the Lake Whatcom booms. Two upright machines 
are being placed in the shingle department, making ten 
machines in all. About 75 men will be given employ- 
ment when the mill resumes operation. Mill B, the new 
mill of the company, has been running steadily since the 
first of the year. 

Mr. Bloedel is planning on making shipments of shin- 
gles to the Atlantie States by vessel and if market con- 
ditions warrant a shipment will be made early in the 
spring. Mr. Bloedel believes that with the opening of 
the Panama Canal there ‘will be many shipments of both 
lumber and shingles by this method. 


The Tyrrell-Hitchcock Lumber Co. of Van Zandt, this 
county, is in control of a receiver, Attorney George Live- 
sey, who was appointed by the superior court of What- 
com County on Wednesday of last week. 

Will Richmyre, logging foreman for the Dempsey Lum- 
ber Co., doing business near Hamilton in Skagit County, 
was instantly killed last Friday morning when he slipped 
and fell between two rolling logs. 

The harbormaster’s report shows that a total of 4,739,- 
337 feet of lumber was shipped from this port by vessel 
during December. 

Local shingle dealers report a slight advance in the 
prices of all grades of shingles. Demand for red cedar 
shingles is said to be gradually growing better. Local 
mills are closed generally and there is more harmony 
among the manufacturers than ever. 

After a closedown of a number of weeks among nearly 
all of the logging camps of this section the statement is 
now made that the supply of logs now available is get- 
ting low and there is a probability of better prices soon. 
The Vanderhoof camps near Saxon will be opened about 
February 1, it is announced. Camp 6 of the Lake What- 
com Logging Co. resumed operation January 11 after a 
shutdown of more than three weeks. About 50 men were 
put to work in this camp. The other camps of the com- 
pany will resume logging in about three weeks, accord- 
ing to announcement made by J. J. Donovan, head of 
the company. This company supplies logs only to the 
Larson Lumber Co. plants. 

Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., states 
that there are more orders available tor lumber than for 
« number of months. The cargo business, he says, is 
assuming better shape. Prices for cargo shipments are 
about 50 cents better a thousand, he declares. This com- 
pany is preparing to load 3,500,000 feet of lumber on the 
Steamship Damara for Buenos Aires. The vessel is due 
to arrive here about February 6. The destination is 
rather unusual for cargoes from this part of the coast. 
Steamship Strathdene arrived in port Tuesday and docked 
at the Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. wharf to take on 
1,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly heavy timbers, for Pirie, 
Australia. The vessel will complete its cargo of lumber 
at Everett and Tacoma. The schooner Thomas L. Wand 
is loading poles at the Sehome dock from the Nestos 
Timber Co., for Oakland, Cal. 

The main plant of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. 
has been closed for an indefinite period but the resaw 
mill will continue in operation. 





ADDITION TO EXECUTIVE FORCE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—In accordance with its 
policy of strengthening its personnel in every way possi- 
ble the Lester W. David Co., of Seattle, has added to 
its executive force W. D. Odlin, who the first of this 
year became associated with the company at its general 
office at Seattle as manager of the wholesale end of the 
company’s business and its selling offices in Seattle, 
Portland and Vancouver. He will relieve E. F. Ran- 
dolph, treasurer of the company, of considerable extra 
work. 

Mr. Odlin for the last twelve years had been cashier of 
the Citizens Bank at Anacortes, which position he re- 
signed to go with the Lester W. David Co. As cashier 
of a bank in a large shingle manufacturing center like 
Anacortes, Mr. Odlin became familiar with the shingle 
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W. D. ODLIN, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Coast Manager of the Lester W. David Co. 


business through handling shipments of many of the 
mills in that locality. Prior to becoming a banker, how- 
ever, he had experience in the lumber and shingle busi- 
ness. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Odlin went to the Pacific coast 
in 1888, locating in Skagit County. He entered the 
employ of the Skagit River Lumber & Shingle Co., in 
which P. A. Woolley, a pioneer of that region and 
founder of the town of Woolley, now a part of Sedro- 
Woolley, was heavily interested. He helped construct 
the plant for that concern, and was with it several years 
and also with Davis & Millett, who operated shingle mills. 
From 1893 to 1899, he was associated with C. E. Bing- 
ham & Co., bankers of Sedro-Woolley, going from there 
to Anacortes 12 years ago. 

Mr. Odlin has an extensive acquaintance among lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturers in the Puget Sound coun- 
try, and a business experience that will make him a 
valuable addition to the executive force of the Lester W. 
David Co. 
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And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co: 


Macon, Georgia. 
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H. M. GRAHAM, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. We Use 
G. J. POPE, Vice Pres. American Lumberman 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas. Telecode. 


STUART LUMBER CO. 


BRINSON, GA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 


Rift Flooring and Car Decking 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
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LUMBER CITY, GA. 


Manufacturers of 


RED GUM 


Extra Wide Panel. 


YELLOW PINE 


We Use 


American Liberman Band Sawn Lumber. 


Complete Planing Mill. 
Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


~YELLOW PINE— 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling; etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO.,OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Beak and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 62 Pine St. 


On Your Way to the Southland | 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful h 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 

one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
The Grunewald, New Orleans. Ccnducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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|| | Possess that element of satisfaction, uni- ; | 
H 4g formity and quality that is demanded ; |- 
| F these days by dealers who cater to an , : 
| , exacting trade. We make a specialty of : 
IN. C. Pine | 
i Dressed and Rough Cedar Shing- 

|| les, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
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and constantly carry a large stock on 
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Pattern Lumber, and Cross Arms ! 
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hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet | 
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and we ship by either rail or water. WE 
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JohnL.RoperLumberCo. | 
Z C. I. MILLARD, President. : 
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Prudential Building, - - - 
170 Summer Street, - - 
Cable Address HH 
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Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 





























Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 


Finest 


Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 


orrice. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Lumber Output Curtailed—Prices Expected to Ad- 
vance—Chinese Revolution Opens Possibility of 
Great Lumber Market in the Orient. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—There is a general curtail- 
ment of the output of lumber in the Columbia River dis- 
trict, and the result will be a decided reduction in stocks 


at the various mills before the end of the month. Lumber 
manufacturers stated that at the rate the stocks are now 
being reduced prices will be certain to advance, as the 
market is already much stronger than at the first of the 
year. The volume of buying is increasing, and indica- 
tions are for a strong local demand during the coming 
spring and summer. L. J. Wentworth, president of the 
Portland Lumber Co., speaking of the situation says he 
looks for a good active market next summer and satis- 
factory prices. 

The revolution in China and establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government is expected to throw China open 
at a surprising rate of speed. This is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Andrew Kan, a Chinese business man of 
Portland. Mr. Kan is recognized as a far seeing busi- 
nessman, and his views on the situation in China and its 
relations to this country are therefore of interest. He 
said: 

I am going to the Orient in a few days to spend about 
six or eight Months looking over the country with a view of 
establishing trade relations between the Orient and_ the 
Pacific coast. I look for the greatest awakening in China 
that the world has ever seen anywhere and many avenues 
will be thrown open to goods of American manufacture. I 
look for a very heavy movement of lumber from Portland 
and this coast, and also expect to see products of the soil 
in big demand over there. I believe China will consume in a 
year or two a large percentage of the apple crop on this 
coast. Just now the people over there are not in position 
to buy apples extensively, but things will be very different in 
a year or two. The Chinese are going to modernize their 
country and will lose no time getting ‘the movement under 
way. In fact it has already started. It will mean a tre- 
mendous demand for lumber for building purposes of all 
kinds and I also expect that China will buy very extensively 
of woolen goods. Wool is produced in a very small way in 
northern China only, and I think the Pacific coast will find 
it a good market. 

The establishment of the republic across the ocean has 
been watched with the deepest interest by lumber man- 
ufacturers here, for they believe with Mr. Kan that it 
will open up a big demand for lumber. China is a coun- 
try of immense area and dense population, and if lumber 
falls into general usage with the adoption of modern 
ideas along other lines, the demand will be such as to 
cause a remarkable change in the situation here. In 
connection with this will come the opening of the Panama 
Canal, followed by a demand for lumber from ports now 
reached with difficulty. Therefore there is every reason 
to believe that Pacific Coast lumber manufacturers have 
passed through their hardest years and that the future 
will give them the reward for which they have been 
working vainly at different periods in the past. 

J. N. Teal, counsel for the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the transportation committee 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, has returned from 
a tour of inspection of the Panama Canal. Mr. Teal 
made the trip with the Senate committee from Washing- 
ton and came back convinced that if low tolls are desired, 
the public will have to get busy without delay. The 
eanal, he found, will be ready for traffic in July or 
August, next year, nearly two years earlier than originally 
expected. An informal dinner will be held here soon 
under the auspices of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
when Mr. Teal will make an extended report on the 
canal project and the effect that its opening will have 
on commerce and traffic. 

After a shutdown of about four weeks the big plant of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. resumed opera- 
tion last week. The mill has been thoroughly overhauled 
and will be in fine shape to handle business this summer. 

The North Pacific Lumber Co. closed down its mill here 
last week for a general overhauling. Operations will 
probably be resumed in three weeks. The plant of the 
Portland Lumber Co. has been closed two weeks for the 
annual overhauling. 

R. A. Cowden, president of the Silverton Lumber Co., 
Silverton, was in Portland recently. He stated that the 
mill will resume operation this week, after being idle for 
several months. 

E. B. Hazen, general manager of the Bridal Veil Lum- 
bering Co., says that for the present the company’s plant 
at Bridal Veil is buried in snow, but operations will 
probably be resumed in ten days, as the weather is 
moderating and the snow will probably be out of the 
hills by that time. Mr. Hazen is of the opinion that 
market conditions have shown a material improvement 
the past month. 

G. §. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., with headquarters at Tacoma, was in Portland re- 
cently. He says there is very little doing in timber. 

E. G. McGlauflin, a lumber manufacturer of Hoquiam, 
Wash., was in Portland last week, accompanied by his 
wife. Other lumber manufacturers who paid the city a 
visit were Clark W. Thompson, of the Wind River Lum- 
ber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore.; O. P. Burrows, of Ray- 
mond, Wash.; E. Murphy, of Yacoilt, Wash.; Wills P 
Sheldon, of Raymond, Wash. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
meeting and banquet held in the Commercial Club, hon- 
ored F'. C. Knapp, general manager of the Portland Lum- 
ber. Co., by unanimously electing him president. O. M. 
Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., was elected to 
the board of trustees. Mr. Knapp has been vice-president 
of the chamber and one of its most active workers for 
some time. 


A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore., was in Portland last week on 
business, 

George Gerlinger, manager of the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co., of Dallas, was in Portland recently. The 
company is enlarging its facilities about 35 per cent by 
the installation of a band saw, a new edger and a carrier. 
Mr. Gerlinger looks forward to a busy season. 

Lumber shipments to California have been very heavy 
since the first of the year, and the best part of it is that 
according to reports received from California, the lumber 
is shipped into the interior immediately upon arival. In 
former years the lumber has usually been held at San 
Pedro or San Francisco until February or March when 
the yards would become so crowded the stock had to be 
moved. The steady movement at this time is taken to 
indicate that there is a good strong demand in the in- 
terior. 

The steamer Riverside is at the docks of the Monarch 
Lumber Co., loading a cargo of 2,000,000 feet of fir, for 
Panama. The material is dressed and undressed, mixed. 

The Norwegian steamer Hercules is loading 3. 000,000 
feet of fir for Manila for the government. 

The British steamer M. S. Dollar has begun loading at 
the mills of Clark & Wilson, Linnton, for China, The 
cargo will consist of 1,500 000 feet in addition to 1,500,- 
000 feet taken on board at the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.’s mi¥ on Coos Bay. 

The British steamer Orteric is here to load a part cargo 
of fir for the Orient. The lumber will be: furnished by 
Clark & Wilson, St. Johns Lumber Co., the West Side 
Lumber Co. and the Portland Lumber Co. 





ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Spring Log Shortage in Prospect—Strong Demand for 
High Grade Yellow Fir—Lumber Demand from Cal- 
ifornia Increasing. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—There is every reason to 
believe that the sawmills in the Columbia River district 
will face a log shortage before spring. All camps are 
closed, even those operated by the mills, and from what 
can be ascertained few if any will resume before Febru- 
ary 1. With the steadily decreasing quantity of logs 
now in the water and available for cutting, the supply 
is almost bound to be short before the new product be- 
gins to reach the mills. The loggers have been well pre- 
pared to hold out this winter and with the production 
curtailed much more than is usual at this time of year 
the outlook is decidedly for a shortage. Demand is said 
to be strong for first class yellow fir, indicating that some 
mills have booked large orders for clears. Fir logs are 
quoted at $6; $9 and $12, and red cedar logs, which are 
very scarce, bring $9 and $10. The poor price obtained 
for shingles on the Sound is said to be responsible for 
the low prices prevailing here, which makes it impossible 
for the shingle men to go higher than $10 for logs. But 
for this fact cedar would bring a better price, as the de- 
mand for logs is strong. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association at its regular 
monthly meeting discussed the situation. H. C. Clair, of 
the Twin Falls Logging Co., presided and the attendance 
was representative. General conditions were found to be 
much improved over those of a month ago. Nearly every 
one present said that operation in his camp would not be 
resumed until after February 1. 

General Sales Manager Duncan, of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Company, returned this week from a trip through 
the western territories in which Oregon lumber finds a 
market. He was much more optimistic than when he left 
and says the outlook for good active business the coming 
spring and summer is very good. 

The Portland Lumber Co. loaded a large quantity of 
lumber on the Norwegian steamer Hercules for Manila. 
The cargo of 3,000,000 feet of fir will be completed at 
the Clark & Wilson mills at Linnton. The order is for 
the Government. The Portland company has loaded the 
schooner Puako for the West Coast. The North Pacific 
Lumber Co. will furnish part of the cargo. 

A large number of mills in the Columbia River district 
and throughout Oregon have shut down to remain idle 
for about 30 days. This will mean a curtailment in 
the output of several hundred million feet and is expected 
to have a healthy effect on values from the manufactur- 
ers’ point of view. Demand for lumber is much better 
than 30 days ago, and with the greatly reduced output 
manufacturers feel that prices must soon advance ma- 
terially. 

Demand for lumber from California is increasing 
steadily, due largely it is believed to the approach of the 
time for holding the big exposition. This business has 
been looked for for some time and it is evident that it is 
beginning to materialize in an appreciable volume. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 15.—The steamer Nann Smith 
of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. carried from Coos Bay 
to Bay Point, Cal., during 1911 79,115,000 feet of lum- 
ber from the C. A. Smith mill, said to be the largest 
quantity of lumber ever transported during one year 
by any one vessel in the world. The vessel carried on 
each trip an average of over 1,551,000 feet of lumber. 
The distance from Coos Bay to Bay Point is 480 miles 
and the vessel made 51 round trips, and traveled 48,960 
miles. The output of the Smith mill during the year was 
about 130,000,000 feet of lumber; this will be increased 
this year because of the addition of the remanufacturing 
plant and other improvements. 

The steamer M. S. Dollar, of the Robert Dollar Co., 
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of San Francisco, has been loaded with 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber from the C. A. Smith mill and cleared this 
port for China. This is the second cargo of lumber sent 
to China from the Smith mill. 

A new port district, known as the Port of Myrtle Point, 
takes in territory in the upper part of the Coquille River 
district of the county. Governor West has named the 
following as members of the port commission: P. L. 
Phelan, C. E. Huling, Dr. M. O. Stemmler, Thomas D. 
Guerin and G. M. Gearhart. 

Kruse & Banks, ship builders of North Bend, have been 
awarded the contract for the building of a steam lumber 
schooner for the Davenport Co., of Portland. The new 
vessel will be the same size as the steamer Fairhaven, 
built several years ago by the same company. 

It is reported that the holdings of the Hurd Lumber & 
Navigation Co., of Florence, on the Siuslaw River, have 
been taken over by Porter Bros., the Hill railroad con- 
tractors, who have large timber holdings in the Siuslaw 
country. 

A. E. Kruse, of the Randolph Lumber Co., has gone 
to Portland to arrange for selling the output of its 
shingle mill. 

The Randolph Lumber Co., operating a saw mill on the 
lower Coquille River, near Bandon, will make extensive 
improvements. The mill will be modernized and its 
capacity increased to 90,000 feet a day. 

Cc. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufae- 
turing Company, who has been spending Christmas with 
his family at Berkeley, has returned to Marshfield, as has 
A. Mereen, superintendent of the Smith interests. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 














Results of Season’s Logging Operations — Proposed 
Month’s Curtailment of Mill Cut—Good Outlook in 
the Foreign Trade. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 15.—Nearly 60,000,000 feet of 
logs, mostly Idaho white pine, are in the Coeur d’Alene, 
St. Maries and St. Joe Rivers. This represents the sea- 
son’s logging operations which will be brought to a close 
about March 1. The Rutledge Timber Co. has about 
7,000,000 feet in the St. Joe, 20 miles from the head of 
navigation. The McGoldrick Lumber Co. has three camps 
in operation in the district and has floated about 20,000,- 
000 feet. The Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co. has 5,000,000 
feet on the St. Maries River; the Blackwell Lumber Co. 
about 12,000,000, and the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co. 5,000,- 
000 on the St. Maries. Before the close of the season 
the Milwaukee Land Co. will have about 20,000,000 feet 
in the St. Joe, ready for the saw mill. The Milwaukee 
Lumber Co. does its logging by rail in the summer time. 
The Coeur d’Alene and Stack-Gibbs companies will draw 
heavily from the Coeur d’Alene River later in the season. 
About the only logging being done by the Panhandle 
Lumber Co. is at Wrenco, where about 5,000,000 feet of 
white pine are being logged. Reports from the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. state that extensive logging operations are 
in progress. In the Pend d’Oreille River country the 
Dalkena Lumber Co., the Fidelity Lumber Co., the Spo- 
kane Lumber Co. and other concerns are operating camps. 

An effort is being made by the various lumber compa- 
nies to curtail about one month’s cut during 1912, 
amounting to approximately 100,000,000 feet. At pres- 
ent only four big mills are operating. They are the Pot- 
latch, Rose Lake, Stack-Gibbs and Hope Lumber com- 
panies. Potlatch is producing the most lumber and is 
shipping about 25 cars of Idaho white pine a day. Most 
of this goes to Pittsburgh, Pa. Many of the mills of the 
Inland Empire have closed their planers for a few weeks 
while inventory is under way. 

Although the 1912 stock of white pine will be some- 
what less than in previous years less logs have been put 
in. This will be offset by an increase in the production 
of other woods. 

February 8, the second day of the annual meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the lum- 
bermen will make a trip to the Dover Lumber Co.’s mill 
at Dover, on a tour of inspection. Secretary A. W. 
Cooper announces that on the first day of the meeting, 
February 7, a banquet will be held at the Hall of the 
Doges at Davenport’s. A number of speakers will be 
engaged to make addresses for the occasion. One of the 
discussions to come before the convention will be ‘‘ wood 
paving blocks. ’’ 

Foreign trade will be catered to in no small measure 
during the 1912 season, according to local manufacturers. 
Belfast, Ireland, and South African and South American 
markets took about 40,000,000 feet of lumber from the 
Inland Empire in 1911, and this amount is expected to 
be more than doubled this year. Last year only four 
local companies, Milwaukee, Blackwell, Humbird and Me- 
Goldrick, set their saws to cut export stock. It is safely 
predicted that double that many mills will be turning 
out special stock this year. The requirements of the 
export trade, according to Henry L. Karrick, who handled 
much of the stock last year, call vor a board 154 inches 
thick, to finish on both sides to a full inch, instead of 
inch rough finish in this country. 





IN NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 

Lipsy, Mont., Jan. 16.—E. W. Doe, manager, and G. 
W. Millett, treasurer of the Libby Lumber Co., were 
elected as members of the board of directors of the First 
National Bank of Libby at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. Mr. Doe was selected as chairman of the board. 
James Stonechest,*a prominent logging contractor here, 
was also elected a director. 

William Dawson, who is getting out 25,000 railroad 
ties at Jennings, 12 miles east of Libby, reports that he 


has had some difficulty in getting workmen so far this 
season. Most of the logging camps, however, are having 
no trouble of this kind; in fact, there are too many ap- 
plicants, as a rule. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KKALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 15.—Heavy storms have com- 
pletely blocked the Great Northern Railway in the Rocky 
Mountains, causing all the planing mills in this district 
to close until train service is again resumed. One of the 
worst snowstorms in this section for many years has been 
raging, accompanied by unusually cold weather. The 
snow is from 2 to 5 feet deep all over Flathead valley, 
and in the mountains both east and west heavy slides 
have completely blockaded the railroads and it is re- 
ported that no relief may be expected for several days. 
Market conditions appear to be a little better from week 
to week and it is the general opinion that the demand 
will be fairly good in the spring, both locally and at 
points in eastern Montana. Indications are that prices 
will be much stronger. Stocks are in good shipping con- 
dition and are well balanced. ; 

I. W. Porter, one of the pioneer logging contractors 
of this valley, who is completing a large contract for the 
Kureka Lumber Co. on Fortine River, was in this city 
last week. He reports that weather conditions have been 
ideal for logging and that he will complete his contract 
early in the spring. The logs are being delivered on 
Fortine River and will be driven to the mill of the 
Kureka Lumber Co., a distance of 20 miles. 

The framework of the saw mill of the Somers Lumber 
Co., Somers, is nearly completed. Inclement weather of 
late has retarded work on the mill. Manager W. E. 
Wells states that a large crew will be employed steadily 
from now on and that the work of installing the ma- 
chinery will soon begin. The mill will be ready for 
operation about May 1. The company expects to operate 
its plant at Whitefish this year, where it has several mil- 
lion feet of logs stored. W. N. Noffsinger, secretary of 
the Somers company, accompanied by his wife, left last 
Tuesday for Long Beach, Cal., where they expect to 
spend the remaining winter months with their daughters. 

Dorr Skeels, of the Kootenai National Forest. has been 
detailed for lecture duty at Missoula headquarters. He 
has been assigned a number of lectures on forestry to be 
delivered before the students of the school of forestry 
that has just opened at the university. 

The Great Northern Railway has created two districts 
over its system between St. Paul and Seattle, where for- 
merly there were three. Havre will be the dividing point, 
from which the business will be principally done. 

The Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, R. N. Bernard, 
secretary, intends to raise $10,000 for advertising pur- 
poses. Pamphlets will be printed describing the valley 
as a whole and each city and town or village will be 
entitled to space. 

Supervisor McLaughlin has just announced for publica- 
tion that he has recommended to the chief forester for 
district No. 1 the listing of several thousand acres of land 
in the North Fork country and in the Fortine Basin 
country, near Eureka. 





FROM UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

Satr Lake City, Utan, Jan. 16.—The consensus 
among lumbermen is that the worst of the dull season 
has passed, and that the future holds a brighter pros- 
pect for the lumber dealer. The winter has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet, and for a time prices were sacrificed 
for the purpose of reducing stocks carried by local yards. 
Most of the manufacturing plants of the Northwest are 
closed for annual repairs and very little lumber is be- 
ing shipped in at present. Wholesalers’ agents are con- 
fident of improvement, however, on account of a number 
of large buildings to be erected in this city and state 
in the immediate future, among these being included a 
new state capitol, a new central State University build- 
ing, a new half million dollar high school, a 16-story 
office building now under construction for the Walker 
Bros., of this city, and a projected 12-story office struc- 
ture to be built by P. J. Moran. During the last year 
649 building permits were issued by the building in- 
spector of Salt Lake City, representing an expenditure 
of $3,159,500. During the present year it is expected 
this record will be more than doubled, as the state capitol 
alone will cost between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000. Word 
has just been received from San Francisco to the effect 
that the Beck and Meyerfield vaudeville syndicate has 
decided to construct a new theater in Salt Lake City to 
cost $200,000. 


AUSTRALIAN AGENCY WANTED FOR AMER- 
ICAN WOODS. 


A correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at 
present in the Philippines, who was connected with the 
iumber business a number of years before leaving this 
country, expects to leave for Australia in April, 1912, 
and desires to become the Australian representative for a 
number of the larger lumber mills on the Pacifie coast. 
The correspondent states that the outlook for the: lumber 
business in Australia is good for a number of years, as 
a number of large railroad projects are to be put 
through. He desires especially to be put in touch with 
mills ‘that have not yet taken up the Australian work. 
Those concerns who are desirous of getting in touch with 
this correspondent will be given his name and address 
on request.. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT REQUIREMENTS. 


Bids for lumber for the navy in the following quanti 
ties, deliverable at the points named, to be opened Febru 
ary 6, have been advertised by the Division of Supplies 
and Accounts: 

56,000 feet of white ash, Philadelphia ; 10,000 feet of white 
ash and 1500 feet of cedar boat boards, Norfolk ; 10,000 feet 
country pine, Boston; 82,000 white pine, Brooklyn; 22,000 
feet of spruce and 15,000 feet of teak, Boston. 


So say dealers and contract- 
ors, for it is easy to work 
and every piece is correctly 
graded, hence reduces labor 
costs and eliminates unneces- 
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It possesses an individuality 
that never fails to impress it- 
self on a customer and you 
can depend on him coming 
back when he needs more— 
that’s what counts. 


Ask for Prices. Telecode usea. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 















i Why Argue 
About Lumber 


with a customer when you 
can show him stock like 


“Kinston KilnDried 


N. C. PINE FLOORING 
CEILING, ROOFERS, Etc. 








Meeting with the Highest Approval Everywhere. 


Car or Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, "3% 





Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Colum- 

bia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 














GAMYVILLE — 
RED CYPRESS, 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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The CarDal Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


General Office: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 
Mills: Pinebur, Miss. 








Our specialty timbers and kiln dried 1” stock. 


STORAGE 


We have storage space for transit or rejected 
lumber on our yard at Throop & 22nd Sts. 
Chicago. Reasonable prices for handling, storage 
and insurance. Will also undertake to dispose of 
any lumber stored with us if desired. 


Schultz & Cowen Co. 


1225 Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO. 























[ Established 1881 7 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FIR TIMBER. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, £ seogemse and Morgan Sts. 
ng Distance Phones Canal 3 190-319] 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. 








CHICAGO 














Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 











WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 
513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR || Mills at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 


























Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 




















J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street = CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. | 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 


L 2244-2252 Laflin Street, . 
Railroad and 


TIMBER #223232" 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. 



































D. Keith, of Keith & Hiles, Crandon, Wis., was in 
Chicago Saturday of last week on business. 


Lafe Clore, of May Bros., Memphis, Tenn., 
Chicago Monday of this week on business. 


W. J. Campbell, wholesale lumber dealer of Oshkosh, 
Wis., was in Chicago Monday of this week. 

James F. MeSweyn, manager of the Memphis Saw Mill 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., spent Friday of last week in Chi- 
cago calling on the trade. 


Al Wilson and C. H. Donaldson, both connected with 
the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., 
were in Chicago this week calling on the trade. 


C. L. Robinson, manager of the timber department 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was in Chicago Thursday calling on the trade. 


Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was a Chicago visitor last week 
and also a visitor to the offices of the LUMBERMAN. 


Henry M. Stack, secretary and treasurer of the Esca- 
naba Lumber Co., Masonville, Mich., was in Chicago 
Monday and Tuesday of this week calling on the trade. 


James Myers, a representative of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. in Michigan, with headquarters at Detroit, 
was in Chicago this week conferring with the home office. 


M. W. Perry, secretary and general manager of the 
Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Co., Algoma, Wis., paid Chi- 
cago one of his periodical visits Wednesday of this week. 

A. L. Robarge, of the Robarge Lumber Co., Rice Lake, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week calling on the trade. He 
stated that business was rather fair and he thought the 
outlook was bright for the coming year. 


was in 


C. B. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., of South 
Bend, Ind., with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., was 
in Chieago this week conferring with the Chicago 
c ‘tice. 

G. Von Platen, of the Von Platen Lumber Co., Lron 
Mountain and Boyne City, Mich., was in Chicago Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. He was optimistic as to the 
future and was of the opinion that 1912 will be a good 
year for the lumber trade. 

J. J. Lumm, of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., 
was in Chicago last week and found time to pay his re- 
spects to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He reported that 
business is very good and the outlook bright for larger 
business in the near future. 

IX. H. Fall, of Port Clinton, Ohio, exporter of walnut, 
poplar and bird’s-eye maple, was in Chicago on business 
and found time to call on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
force. He said that the export business in logs is good 
but that trade on sawn lumber is fair only. 

Among Chicago visitors this week were the following: 
Ralph Merrill, of the Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. W. Welch, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. H. Glass, of William Buch- 
anan, Texarkana, Ark.; George Pankratz, of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., and P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Harry Johnson, the Paine Lumber Co.’s Chicago repre- 
sentative, left for Oshkosh, Wis., this week to confer with 
the home office. Mr. Johnson was much in evidence at 
the Indiana retailers’ meeting at Indianapolis last week 
and stated that the company’s ‘‘Klimax’’ door received 
considerable attention from visiting retailers. 


A. T. Gerrans, of the St. Louis Cypress Co. (Ltd.), 
Houma, La., and chairman of the advertising committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
a recent visitor in Chicago and was especially welcomed 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Of pros- 
pective conditions Mr. Gerrans spoke hopefully, possibly 
influenced by the fact that the recently prevalent wet 
weather in the South has not, in the nature of things, 
subjected cypress logging to the handicap attending lum- 
bering of other woods. He declared that the cypress 
situation is strong, attributing this largely to the effective 
publicity given the wood recently, introducing its use into 
new uses and fields. 





A MERITED PROMOTION. | 


A few weeks ago announcement was made in these 
columns of the transfer of George N. Harder from the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., of Williamsport, Pa., 
to the Rib Lake Lumber Co., of Rib Lake, Wis. Word 
has since been received that Mr. Harder has been made 
general manager and treasurer of that company to suc- 
ceed the late Senator James A. Wright. 

Mr. Harder began his career in railroading, which busi- 
ness he entered upon leaving school, and continued until 
November, 1902. At that time he accepted a position 
with the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. as bookkeeper, 
being subsequently promoted to freight and claim agent 
and assistant sales manager. He remained with the 
Pennsylvania company until November, 1911, when he 
took a position with the Rib Lake Lumber Co., as sales 
manager, with headquarters at Merrill, Wis. Mr. Harder 
will continue to make his headquarters at Merrill, Wis., 
operating the two plants, one at Rib Lake and the one 
at Merrill. 

The mill at Rib Lake, a single band with resaw, will 
cut about 18,000,000 feet annually, of which 70 per cent 
is hemlock and 30 per cent hardwood. The mill at Mer- 
rill, which was completed last January, is of the latest 
type of single band and resaw mill with an average cut- 
{ing capacity of 70,000 feet daily. 





CHANGES IN LOCAL MILLWORK INTERESTS. 


During the current week Curtis Bros. & Co. of Clin- 
ton, lowa, have contracted to buy the entire business 
of the True & True Co., the well known sash and door 
manufacturer of Chicago. Inventorying of the prop- 
erty involved began on “Wednesday and the consumma- 
tion of the transaction is imminent. 

In pursuance of the plan the Curtis interests have 
organized the Curtis Door & Sash Co., capitalized at 
4200, 000, which will take over and operate the distrib- 
uting end of the True & True business as distinct 
from its manufacturing end. With large affiliated 
factories at Clinton; Iowa, and Wausau, Wis., the 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. finds no necessity for a factory 
in Chicago, and during the negotiations the new con- 
cern took steps to find some one who would take over 
the manufacturing end of the True & True business. 
It was found that F. 'T. Hawken, who had been con- 
nected with the True & True plant for some time and 
controlled some available capital, was interested in 
the proposition and arrangements were made with him 
to take over the entire mill property of the plant with 
the accompanying raw material. Mr. Hawken isi 
understood to have others interested with him, and on 
the basis proposed the Curtis Door & Sash Co. is 
entirely satisfied with the transaction for the transfer 
of the mill property. While it realizes that the fac- 
tory is a good proposition, as before stated it sees no 
necessity in view of its Clinton and Wausau connec 


G. M. 
President Curtis Door & Sash Co., 


CURTIS, OF CLINTON, IOWA; 


of Chicago. 


tions of maintaining a factory plant in Chicago. 

The Curtis Door & Sash Co. will handle the prod- 
ucts of the factories at Clinton and Wausau. Mr. 
Hawken and his associates have organized the Central 
Mfilwork Co., with capital of $100,000, of which the 
officers are Fred T. Hawken, president and treasurer, 
and Frank Adams, formerly superintendent of the 
True & True Co., secretary. 

The officers of the Curtis Door & Sash Co. are G. M 
Curtis, president; G. L. Curtis, vice president; C. I. 
Curtis, treasurer, and E. T. Erickson, secretary. The 
Curtis surname is too well known to need extended 
reference in this connection. Mr. Erickson has been 
known long and faverably in this and tributary mar- 
kets. He was for two years the Chicago representa- 
tive of the Curtis & Yale Co., of Wausau, and has 
had considerable other experience in sash and door 
manufacture and distribution, including connection 
with the Cream City Sash & Door Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis. It is the purpose to discontinue the Curtis & 
Yale office in Chicago and to handle through the new 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. the business formerly under 
the direction of the former named concern. 

The Curtis Door & Sash Co. and the Central Mill- 
work Co. are two distinct organizations, cach working 
entirely independent of the other and composed of 
independent interests. The Central Millwork Co. is 
already operating the True & True mill and will trans- 
act business at its offices in the mill building, 1919 
West Nineteenth Street. The Curtis people are push- 
ing the inventorying of merchandise at the warehouse 
and will probably be in full possession by the time 
of the publication of this article. Their aim is to 
avoid any interruption of service to the trade beyond 
the two or three days required for inventory, and 
customers of the True & True Co.-may be assured 
that their orders now on file will be filled promptly 
by the new concern and that future orders will be 
given as prompt attention. 
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A WEST VIRGINIA VISITOR. 


E. M. Stark, sales manager of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., of St. Albans, W. Va., with mills at 
Ward and Colcord, W. Va., spent the week in Chicago 
on business in the interests of his company and found 
time to pay the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a most appre- 
ciated call. Mr. Stark refused to be interviewed on 
trade conditions for publication, as he said he was some- 
what out of touch with them, having recently returned 





E. M. STARK, ST. ALBANS, W. VA., 
Sales Manager of the American Column & Lumber Co. 


from a 10,000-mile trip which covered a visit to Jamaica, 
Panama and San Francisco, Chicago and other cities of 
importance. In the course of conversation, however, he 
dropped enough remarks to show that he thinks that 
business will be fairly good during the coming year, 
this being especially true of poplar panel stock. He said 
he is under the impression that the automobile concerns 
are getting tired of steel and that they will be in the 
market for good, wide poplar a little later in the year. 
With reference to oak he said his company is practically 
sold up to the saw, and that demand for chestnut has 
also been good. 

Mr. Stark expects to visit several eastern cities be- 
fore his return to St. Albans, 





YE LUMBERMAN GOES A-HUNTING. 


Manager Barnes, of Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., 
while out hunting with a party of lumbermen the other 
day, had an experience something like that which befell 
Manager Tom Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., a year ago, which was written up in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN at the time, only Mr. Barnes went Mr. 
Whitmarsh one better, and his experience has caused him 
to foreswear the joys of goose hunting ever more. ‘The 
party was hunting on one of the bayous near Lake 
Charles. Mr. Barnes trailed a wounded goose and be- 
came separated from his companions. In leaping from 
log to log over the marsh he landed on a half-submerged 
log, which immediately began to move. An old mother 
hog and a suckling offspring were nosing around at the 
time when the log upon which Mr. Barnes was temporarily 
balancing himself suddenly opened a pair of gigantic 
jaws and gathered in the old pig and its offspring. Mr. 
Barnes did not care especially about becoming dessert. for 
the alligator’s meal of pork chops and never stopped run 
ning until he reached the boat—without the goose. 





WILL VISIT WEST INDIES. 


Several Chicago lumbermen took advantage of the spe- 
cial cruise of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association to 
Jamaica, Panama and Cuba. Among those who are en- 
tered on the passenger list are Herman H. Hettler, Her- 
man H. Hettler, jr., Moses F. Rittenhouse, Charles J. Rit- 
tenhouse, Mr. and Mrs. D. K. Jeffries, Mrs. W. T. Joyce, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Joyce and L. L. Barth. The party left 
Chicago January 16 via the Chicago & Alton and Illinois 
Central Railroads and sailed on the 18th from New Or- 
leans on the steamship Fuerst-Bismarck of the Hamburg- 
American line. The itinerary is as follows: 


Leave New Orleans........... Thursday, January 18, 9 a. m. 
BEPC TE RUON 66 5:6: 55:10:90. 0-8 362520078 Sunday, January 21, 4 p. m. 
TeAVe TADSESIOD 6: «6.0 0.0556 :5:5 ai0'6 sie Monday, January 22, 4 p. m. 
TEV OO. 6: 6:00 :0.0 65506-0005 Wednesday, January 24, 7 a. m. 
EAWE COORG oe 6c c ccc eeessessc Thursday, January 25, 6 p. m. 
ATTIVG TIGVANG. 2555 0c ccc ccss sie Sunday, January 28, 4 p. m. 
Leave TIAVANG. .c2 es cccccscccse Tuesday, January 30, 5 p. m. 
Arrive New Orleans.......... Thursday, February 1, 11 a. m. 


The schedule will be observed as closely as possible, 
although the steamship company reserves the right to 
make changes if conditions render it necessary. 





MILWAUKEE CONCERN MOVES CHICAGO 
OFFICE. 


The Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer 
of malleable iron and steel chain belt, sprocket wheels, 
elevating and conveying machinery, and the Chain Belt 
conerete mixer, has moved its Chicago office from the 
Monadnock Building to rooms 900-902 Old Colony Build- 
ing. Benj. S. Reynolds will be in charge of the elevat- 
ing and conveying machinery line, and Walter B. Louer 
will still look after the Chain Belt mixer interests. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MATERIALIZES. 


A meeting of the Chicago lumbermen who have prom- 
ised to affiliate with the proposed lumbermen’s club 
was held at the Auditorium Hotel Thursday at 2 p. m., 
for the purpose of effecting a temporary organization 
and proceeding with the business of the club. Robert 
H. Gillespie was elected temporary chairman and E. H. 
Klann was chosen to act as temporary secretary. 

It was decided that the charter membership list be 
closed on February 15, and the secretary was instructed 
to get out a letter to the members advising them of 
such action, supplying them with membership blanks 
and urging them to bring in their friends. 

On motion of F. H. Klapproth it was ordered that the 
meeting proceed to organize a Lumbermen’s Club. 

George D. Griffith moved that the Chair appoint a 
committee of five to draw up a constitution and by- 
laws. This motion was carried, and it was decided 
that the club be named the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chicago.’? 

The suggestion was offered that a committee of three 
be appointed to look after legal matters in connection 
with the work of organization; also that a committee 
of five or seven members, at the discretion of the Chair, 
be appointed to look for club quarters. These motions 
were favorably acted upon and it was decided that 
the next meeting be called in about two weeks, the 
secretary to arrange for a place. 


The Chair announced the appointment of committees - 


as follows: 


Club quarters—E. L. Thornton, chairman; John McDon- 
aah. Edward BE. Skeele, E. A. Lang, F. L. Brown and L. C 

aring. 

Organization—H. S. Hayden, chairman; E. E. Hooper, F. 
H. Klapproth, George D. Griffith and E. H. Klann. 

Legal committee—Elmer H. Adams, H. Adams, H. H. Gib- 
son and Murdock MacLeod. 





Those in attendance were: 


Frank J. Ansley, jr. L. F. G. H. Holloway, Schultz, 
Driver & Co, 


D. Banfield. 

S. Cc. Bennett, Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co. 

J. A. Braun, W. O. King & 


Co. 
E. C. Cook, E. C. Cook & Co. 
L. W. Crow, Mears-Slayton 
Lumber Co. 
Charles Darling, C. Darling 


& Co. 

D. H. Davis, J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Co. 

L. H. a — Lumber 


y Co. 

William A. Eager, William 
A. Eager. 

L. D. Ely, Osgood & Ely. 

Cc. B. Flinn, Metropolitan 
Lumber Co. 

D. B. Fox. 

F. R. Gadd, Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Co. 

P.. E. Gilbert, Wisconsin 
Lumber Co. 

R._H. Gillespie, J. Gillespie 
Lumber Co. 

Arthur Gregertson, Gregert- 
son Bros. 

George D. Griffith, George D. 
Griffith & Co. 

me Haring, Melrose Mill 
Co. 


H. S. Hayden, Hayden & 
Westcott Lumber Co. 


Holloway & Co. 

F. L. Johnson, jr. 

E. H. Klann, BE. H. Klann. 

Frederick Klapproth, Chi- 
eago Mill & Lumber Co. 
V. D. Kimball, Kimball- 
Sullivan Lumber Co, 

miu Levings, Moorhead 
Manufacturing Co., Moor- 
head, Miss. 

Edward A. Lang, Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Co. 

Murdock MacLeod, Oconto 
Co 


John MeDonnell, John Me- 
Donnell. 

C. S. McDonnell, M. W. Mce- 
Donnell & Sons. 

Jas. S. Merrill, Soper Box Co. 

Tom A. Moore, TT. A. Moore 
Lumber Co, 

James G. Miller, James G. 
Miller Lumber Co. 

J. H. Quinlan, C. Darling & 


Co. 

William T. Spry, Marsh & 
Bingham Co. 

A. T. Stewart, A. T. Stewart 
Lumber Co. 

Lewis E. Starr, Starr Lum- 
ber Co. 

Edward FE. Skeele, Esta- 
brook-Skeele Lumber Co. 

J._B. Uttley, Kerns-Uttley 
Lumber Co. 





AN APPROPRIATE APPOINTMENT. 


WASHINGTON D. C., Jan. 16.—John A. Fox, who is 
well known from one end of the country to the other ds 
a leading spirit in the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, has been selected by the Panama-California Expo- 
sition at San Diego to be its commissioner at large. 





ae 
Photo by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 

JOHN A. FOX, OF ARKANSAS ; 
Commissioner at Large for the Panama-California 
Exposition. 

Mr. Fox is a southern man, a native of Louisiana and 
a resident of Arkansas, and for many years has served 
actively as an engineer in building the levees on the 
lower Mississippi River. He is a graduate of Tulane 
University of Louisiana and a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and has always taken an ac- 
tive interest in all that pertains to the upbuilding of the 
South. When the Southern Commercial Congress was 
conceived, in 1908, Mr. Fox was one of its ardent sup- 
porters and served on its first board of directors. 





In 1905 when the Rivers and Harbors Congress was 
being thought of Mr. Fox was the moving spirit in the 
St. Francis River Improvement Association and a leader 
in the movement to reclaim by drainage the wet lands of 
the delta of the Mississippi River. He saw the oppor- 
tunity for a splendid work in behalf of the improvement 
of neglected waterways and entered upon the work ot 
awakening public sentiment with zest and earnestness. 

Mr. Fox believes that in the exposition at San Diego 
there is an opportunity to help his Southland, because ot 
the large influx of travelers that will pass through the 
southern states on their way to the Coast. He has en 
tered-upon the work of building an interesting and at- 
tractive exposition that will serve to educate as well as 
entertain. Mr. Fox carries with him the good wishes 
of a host of friends located in every state in the Union. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 

No change was made in the standing of the leaders 
in the Lumber Products Bowling League, the Hardwood 
Mills and AMERICAN LUMBERMAN each taking two. The 
Sash and Doors broke the 3-handed tie by winning all 
three games from the Oaks, which tied them up with the 
Hettlers, who dropped two to the Hardwood Mills. The 








team standing and scorés for last Monday night follow: 
Team Standing. 
TEAM. W. L. P.G. 
eee 17 7 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN........-eeee0 16 8 
MMPUUMINIT rai: ed ohare fo ere Rea a & ah ec eere ele" 11 13 
te AO OWN cs in se a ard oem pa 13 
SOUR MR EI faa: bei aite (ae'000:6. Bide w cree.al eens 9 15 
OO aoa own are a5 Gare twee eels ipe a elerwaelerd 8 16 
Herriers. ist 2d. 3d. HARDWOODS.18t 
3railsford ...156 118 181 Most 2.0.00 158 
Albrecht ....179 180 180 i eee 134 
Wickman 177 «1260 «136 Arnemann ...175 1380 152 
McGrath 127 i387 127 Mingea ..... BIG wee? Seca 
Westphal 159 157 153 ME Saxncae 148 188 218 
Masten .. «:. ae 148 152 
Totals ...798 698 T77 Totals ....741 811 892 
S. & D. 1st. 2d. $d. OAKS. ist. sd 
Ehrhardt ...180 202 150 Larson ..... 198 12) 
Kk. Liddell...157 142 150 Dempsey ....136 33 «144 
CPRMOR o 5's:000 168 181 200 Altman ..... 132 96 111 
LOWS cee: 156 195 175 Wagnei ..... 159 144 1382 
W. Liddell...176 140 148 Matheson ...159 55 145 
Totals ...837 860 823 Totals ...784 689 661 
AM.L’MB’N. 1st. 2d. 3d. CHESTNUTS.18st. 2d. 3d. 
Staehlin ....170 1389 177 Bulgrin .....106 159 151 
lig | ee 144 164 159 Roedter ....1435 128 115 
2 ee 102 162 1382 ae 159 132 156 
i, 102 158 155 Walmer ..... 147 128 149 
MOMM << pls ‘cs 163 160) 185 Quixley ....175 143 141 
Totals ...681 783 SOS Totals .. T30 G85 712 





KOA-WOOD LUMBER WANTED. 


A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to 
procure some Koa-wood lumber. Concerns prepared to 
furnish this stock will be given the name of the inquirer 
on request. 
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Don’t Ball Up 


your engine cylinders or 
7, bearings withanamorphous fF 
graphite. 





Don’t get a wrong idea 
of the value of graphite by fj 
using the wrong kind. 


"If 
j 


| — Dixon’s 
| Flake Graphite | 


is furnished in three de- 
) grees of fineness—none of 
which has the slightest 
tendency to ball up. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


uy JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 





Pine Hill—The Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co. has removed to 
Vredenburgh 
Arkansas. 
Paragould—The North Arkansas Lumber Co., which re- 
cently succeeded the Brown Lumber Co., has changed its 


name to the East Arkansas Lumber Co., with J. H. Hawkins, 
manager. 


Red Rock—Brooks & Ragen are out of business. 


Riverside—The Carter Lumber Co. has decreased its cap- 
ital stock to $10,000. ae ; 
Texarkana—The Texarkana Hardwood Co. is out of busi- 
ness. ‘ 
California. 
Sanger—The Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $800,000 


Colorado. 
Springs—The Brown Lumber Co. has_ changed 
Pennell Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
IHinois. 
Chiecago—The R. 8S. Bacon Veneer Co. 
capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 
Chicago—The Price & Te eple Piano Co. 
capital stock from $200,000 to $600,000. Bs . 
Dallas City, Media, Smithshire, Stronghurst—The Black & 
Loomis Co. has been succeeded by the Midland Lumber Co., 
headquarters Chicago Heights. 
Indiana. 


Colorado 
its name to the 
has increased its 


has increased its 


Hammond—wThe Schriever Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the American Potato Machinery Co. : 
Lebanon—The Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Co. has increased 


its capital stock to $80,000. 

Ligonier—The Banta & Bender Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. 

Shelbyville—-The Shelbyville Wardrobe 
has’ increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Vincennes—J. L. Klemeyer, of this city, 
of yards in the vicinity to the W. M. Simpson 
of Galesburg, IIl. 


Manufacturing Co. 


has sold his string 
Lumber Co., 
Iowa. 

Eldora—Davis & Moser have been succeeded by Moser Bros. 

Iowa City—The Duluth Lumber Co. has sold out to the R. 
L. Dunlap Lumber Co. 

Madrid—The name of the Dewel-Backman 
been changed to the Rex Lumber Co 
Kansas. 
Russell 


Lumber Co. has 


Bronson—Dunkerton & 
Dunkerton & Mattox. 
Caney—The J. W. 


have been succeeded. by 


Metz Lumber Co. is out of business. 


Cherokee—The F. C. Lucas Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Chetopa—The C. H. Markham Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

Ellinwood—The Home Lumber & Supply Co. is out of 
business. 

Ford—The Chatten-Kiddoo Lumber Co. is out of business. 


Jennings—The Jennings Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Lorraine—The Lorraine Building Material & Furniture Co. 
has been succeeded by George Heitmann. 

Sparks—Leland Cyrus, jr., is out of business. 

Wauneta—The Leedy L umber Co. is out of business. 


Wichita—J. A. Hockett & Co. are out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Mason Lumber Co., of Maysville, has 


bought the plant of the Maysville Foundry & Engineering 


Co. and will install machinery for the manufacture of 
flooring. : 
Maine. 
Bangor—The Eastern Manufacturing Co. has increased its 


capital stock to $1,700,000. 
Michigan. 

Menominee—The office of the Menominee 
has been moved to Marinette, Wis. 

Paw Paw—The Free & Morrison Lumber Co. 
its name to the Free & Mutchler Lumber Co. 

Sparta—E. M. Averill & Co. have been succeeded by E. M. 
Averill. 


White Cedar Co. 





has changed 


Minnesota. 

Alden—Fred Holway has been succeeded by the 
way Lumber Co. 

Duluth—Comstock & Wilcox has been succeeded by Com- 
stock & Knox. 

Staples—The Staples Lumber Co. 
the Lampert Lumber Co. 

Waverly—Larson Bros. 
Larson. 


Fred Hol- 


has been succeeded by 


have been succeeded by Malmer 


Mississippi. 
Olive & Duty have 
Olive 


Branch—Brown been 
S3ranch Lumber Co. 


Missouri. 


succeded by the 


30is d’Arc—J. W. Baker has been succeeded by the Lang- 
head Lumber Co. ‘ 
Excelsior Springs—The Roanoke Lumber Co. has sold its 


local yard. 
Herculaneum—The Herculaneum Lumber Co. 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 
Kansas City—The Vernon Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Lewiston—The Cotton Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Monegaw Springs—The R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. is 
of business. 
St. Louis—J. 
by W. H. 


has increased 


out 


P..de W.. . 
Richardson. 


Richardson have been succeeded 


New Mexico. 


Clayton—R. W. Isaacs has opened a retail yard at this 
point. 
New York. 
New Rochelle—The Crawford-Romain Co. has been suc- 


ceeded by Louis Marx & Son. 
Watervliet—Joseph H. Hunt has 
city, W.-C. 
Oklahoma. 


Atwood-Blanchard Lumber Co. 
Atwood Lumber Co. 


removed to Elizabeth 


Oklahoma—The 
succeeded by the 


has been 


Pennsylvania. 
3uckstown—-The Summit Lumber & Milling Co. is closing 
out. 
Philadelphia—The name of the firm of Eli B. Hallowell 
& Co. has been changed to Hallowell & Souder. 


Tarentum—tThe Moser & Hough Co. (Ltd.) has been sue 


ceeded by the Hough & Leard Co. (Ltd.) 
Tennessee. 
Twin Cities Lumber Co., of St. 
East End Dimension Mills, 
ago by the 


Memphis—The 
has bought the 
short time 


Paul, Minn., 
operated until a 
Atlas Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Memphis—The Long-Sullivan Lumber Co. is out of busi 
ness. 

Somerville—F’. H. Lightfoot is out of business. 

Union City—-The Bransford Lumber Co. is out of busi 
ness. 


Texas. 
Sansom-Johns Lumber C« 
‘Johns Lumber Co. 

& Son have been 


Fort Worth—The 
ceeded by the W. T. 


has been suc 


Waco—C. Mailander 
Mailander Co. 


succeeded by the 


Waxahachie—The H. D. Timmons Lumber Co. has sold 


out to D. H. Thompson. 
Washington. 

Granite Falls—The H. W. Waite Lumber Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., has bought out the Sobey Manufacturing Co. 

Kenosha—The Ber mingham Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 

Milwaukee—The J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, 
Mich., has filed a statement to do business in this state. 

Union Grove—The Union Grove Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $50,000. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


California. 

The Oceanside Lumber Co., authorized capital 
W. Spencer, W. S. Spencer and E. Scates 
Illinois. 

-The Central Millwork Co., 

Frank Peska, Harry N. 





Oceanside 
$10,000; M. 


Chicago- 
$100,000 ; 
King. 

Springfield— 


authorized capital 
Hurlburt and Samuel B. 
Box Co., 


-The Manning Bros. authorized cap- 


ital $2,500. 
Indiana. 
Connersville—The Rex Buggy Co., authorized capital 
$150,000. 
a The P. M. Rockport Co., authorized capital 
$4,5 
South Bend—The Booraem-Powell Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; Hendrick Booraem, C. G. Powell and F. J. 
Roys. 
lowa. 
Davenport—The R. L. Dunlap Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $20,000; R. G. Popham, R. L. Dunlap and others. 


Kansas. 
Randolph—The Randolph Lumber Co., 


authorized capital 
$7,500 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Harlan County 
capital $150,000; H. D. Newcomb, 


Coal Co., authorized 
F. 
Snead and others 


Atillo Cox, a 


Louisiana. 
Alexandria—The Carroll Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; John F. Carroll, B. M. Rougeou and others. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston The 
$50,000 ; 
Faulkner. 


White River Lumber Co., 


authorized capital 
Joseph E. Safford, E. M. 


3elland and George M. 


Michigan. 
Iron River—The Fisher Morrison 
authorized capital $75,000. 
Menominee—The Spies-Thompson Lumber Co., 
capital $100,000. 


Lumber & Fuel Co., 


authorized 


Minnesota. 


St. Paul—The Birchwood Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$50,000; G. H. Coon, Charles R. Parker, Ashley Coffman, 
of this city, and others. 
Nebraska. 
Genoa—The P. O. Pugsley Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$30,000. 


New York. 
: Buffalo—The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $150,000; Albert J. Chestnut, Edwin B. Lott, James 


Chestnut and others. 

Elmira—The Keystone Pulp & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $60,000; Leonard Harrison, Wellsboro, ’Pa.; Charles B. 
Swartwood, of this city, and others. 


New York—The Haflett-Koch Furniture Corporation, 
authorized capital $25,000; I. Koch, L. Joseph, this city; 
G. P. Haflet, Elmira Heights. 


North Carolina. 
Pickard Buggy Co., authorized capital $50,- 


* 


Jackson-—-The 
000 


Wilmington—The Clarendon Column Co., authorized cap- 


ital $100,000; G. H. Lambert, J. H. Watters and J. O. Carr. 
Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The McDannold Lumber Co., authorized cap- 


ital $10,000; 

Droege. 
Columbus 

$10,000; D. Cc. 


Charles F. Droege, E. S. Sander and E. J. 


The Foote & Davis Co., authorized capital 
Foote, S. T. Davis and others. 


Oklahoma. 


Cherokee—The Alfalfa County Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 


Tennessee. 
Nashville—The Blanton-Wyatt Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; J. W. Wyatt, K. Blanton, R. J. Carter and 
others. 


Washington. 
Raymond—The Southwest Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $70,000. 


West Virginia. 


Bluefields—-The Wright Shipping Case Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 
Wisconsin. 
Oshkosh—-The Wisconsin Central Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; J. M. Koeser, George F. Yahr and J. C. 


Thompson. 





NEW VENTURES. 


Alabama. 
gham—Walter B. Miller and others have organ- 





Birmir 


ized the Home Turpentine Co., with main office at Bon 
Secours, to deal in rosin, turpentine, naval stores and 
building materials. 

Greensboro—The Greensboro Lumber Co., under the 
management of L. C. Helton, is the name of a retail con- 
cern recently organized. 

Mobile—The Escambia Mill Co. has been organized by 
J. R. Lindsey, of this city; C. Y. Mayo, of Pollard, and 
others. 

Arkansas. 


Carlisle—The 
by D. B. and R. 


Perkins Lumber Co. 
A. Perkins. 


has been organized 


Indiana. 
Portland—H. FE. Sheller recently 


manufacture 
of ball bats ete. 


began the 


lowa. 
Sioux Riverside 
a retail 


City-—The 
yard 


North 
at this point. 


Lumber Co. is opening 


Kansas. 
Ellinwood—The Ellinwood) Lumber Co. 
business. 
Edna—The Morrow-Lyddon Lumber Co., of Kansas 
Mo., has established a branch yard at this point. 


recently began 


City, 









Maine. 


-The L. H. Shepard Co. 


Portland- 
manufacture and sale of wood and lumber ; 
of this city, president ; S. D. Eaton, of this city, treasurer. 


the 
Howard R. Ives, 


has organized for 


Maryland. 


Glenarm—J. B. Morris recently entered the sawmill busi- 


ness. 
Michigan. 
Detroit—The H. M. Reeves Lumber Co. recently began 
business. ; 
Grayling—The L. Jenson Co. has been organized to 


manufacture lumber; 


rr. i., ©. As; 
O. N and F. E. 


L. Jenson, R. Hanson, 
Michelson. 


Minnesota. 
Duluth—Comstock & Knex, lumber brokers and inspectors, 
recently began, 
Gilman—Bishop & Staitske recently entered the sawmill 
business. ’ 
Mississippi. 
Brookhaven—The Homochitto Lumber Co. has been 
organized to take over the mill at Pearlhaven formerly 
operated by the Goodyear interests. 


Missouri. 4 
Iixcelsior Springs—The Excelsior Springs Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the retail trade. : 
Lewiston—W. H. Roberts recently entered the retail trade. 
Nebraska. 
Greenwood—'The Farmers Implement, Lumber & Coal Co. 
recently began business. 
Tennessee. 
_Memphis—-The Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., has opened offices in the Tennessee Trust Build- 


ing, this city. 
Union City 


The Union City Lumber Co. 
business. 


recently began 


Texas. 


Houston—J. M. Proctor, wholesale dealer in ties and pil- 


ing, recently began business. 
Utah. 
Nephi—The Baker Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, will 


open a retail yard at this point. 


Wisconsin. 

Black River Falls—Matson & McGillivray recently entered 
the retail trade. 

Hayton—The T. J. Glenn Lumber Co. 


will open a lum- 
ber yard in the near future. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Anniston J. Johnson is planning erection of a shi .- 
gle, saw ay lath mill on timber land property recently 
acquired by him. 





Michigan. 
Petoskey—-The Petoskey Block & Manufacturing Co. will 
rebuild factory burned January 12. 
Mississippi. 
-James 'T. Hand, of the Hand & 
will erect a mill at Purvis shortly. 


Hattiesburg 
terests, 


Jordan in- 


Tennessee. 
AXnoxville—The ‘Tennessee Creosote & Shingle Roof Co. 
will soon establish a plant in Lonsdale to manufacture 


shingles and paint. 
Texas. 
Palestine—Wharey Bros. will begin the construction of a 
planing mill at an early date. 
Washington. 
Bothell—-Meredith Bros., of Kent, will build a mill at this 
point. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 

DeArmondville—The saw and shingle mill of W. P. 
Smith was destroyed by fire recently; loss $6,000. : 

t lorence—'rhe extract department of the American Oak 
& Tanning Co. was burned January 13, 

Arkansas. 

Jonesboro—Fire destroyed the dry kiln of the Hickson 
Bros. pin factory, causing a loss of $6,000. 
California. 

Bogs lumber yard of 

$5,000 recently. 

Iinois. 
Chicago—-The warehouse in the plant of the National Box 


Watts—Fire damaged 
Turner to the extent of $ 


William H. 


Co., West Thirty-eighth street, was burned January 16; loss 
about $18,000. 
Maine. 
Milo—Fire destroyed the saw mill of Charles W. Pierce, 


near Pleasant River, a mile from this point, entailing $7,00V 


loss. 
Massachusetts. 
Lenox——About $6,000 damage was done by fire at the 
plant of James Clifford Sons’ recently. 
Michigan. 


Kalkaska—The Dolph saw mill was destroyed by fire 


January 10; loss $3,500; owned by C. E. Bigelow, Port 
Arthur, Tex. 
Petoskey—The factory of the Petoskey Block & Manu- 


facturing Co. loss 


was destroyed by fire 
$75,000, 


January & 3 
insurance $60,000. 


Mississippi. 


Hattiesburg—Fire destroyed the plant of the Harrison- 
Cochran Lumber Co. last week; loss about $5,000. 


New York. 
srooklyn—Hardy-Voorhees & Co.’s plant was damaged by 
fire recently, entailing about $50,000 Loss. 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The piano manufacturing plant of the Knabe 
Bros. Co., in Norwood, was destroyed by fire January 135; loss 
$200,000, insured. 

Hamilton—Cullen & Vaughn's lumber 
destroyed by fire; loss $7,000. 


West Virginia. 


Grafton—The plant of the Grafton Woodworking Co. 
destroyed by fire recently; loss about $150,000. 


yard was partially 


was 





PILING AND POLES IN QUANTITIES. 


A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is desirous of 
being put into communication with a number of concerns 
who handle piling and poles in quantities. Lumber con- 
cerns that have an outlet for these products will be given 
the name of the inquirer upon request. 
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AT A GOOD ELEVATION. 

Secretary Frank F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and J. M. Card and G. H. Evans, 
well-known lumbermen of Chattanooga, Tenn., are will- 
ing to go to any legitimate extreme to insure a proper 
altitude for soaring hardwood lumber prices. Imbued 











ON THE APEX OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


with that spirit they recently ascended to the highest at- 
tainable point on Old Lookout, and are here depicted as 
in an altitude symbolical of their optimistic belief in the 
early possibilities of hardwood prices. 





GLUED VENEER PANELS WANTED. 
Manufaeturing concerns making a specialty of small 
orders in glued up veneered panels will, on request, be 
put into communication with a concern desiring to pur- 
chase this material, and which has asked for the infor- 
mation. 


THE MARKETS. 


rrorreve"—"v 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27. 








The cold weather which preceded and succeeded 
the arrival of the new year has limited production as 
well as the movement of lumber. This frigid weather, 
however, was succeeded last Wednesday by warmer 
temperature, which should give the yards a chance 
to move stock more rapidly. A feature of the present 
situation is an active and earnest inquiry concerning 
prices. An expectant mood pervades the lumber 
market, and though the actual demand is not urgent, 
which is natural at this season, inquiries received 
make it probable that when trade shall fairly begin 
there will ke a large movement of lumber. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended 


January 13 were 19,785,000 feet, against 29,566,000 . 


feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total re 
ceipts from January 1 to January 13, 1912, amounted 
to 48,527,000 feet, an increase of 7,561,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments and 
receipts of shingles for the week and total receipts up 
to January 13, 1912, show decreases as compared 
with the corresponding periods last year, but total 
shipments of shingles from January 1 to January 13, 
1912, show an increase as compared with 1911. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported hy George }. Stone, secretary of the Board 











of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDING JANUARY 13. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
6 een ane ee ere 19,785,000 5,115,000 
|”) C1 RAR a es kee ete Meo are PRD a eran Sree ge 29,566,000 6,176,000 
MPP DRB ERO 5 ioe ees 5 ees one 9,781,000 3,063,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 30. 
Lum ber. Shingles. 
CU ais seg alec aoa he SK ewe ee 48,527,000 10,276,000 
BM Fis os Xoo k oie ace As cw ako eouore aha «56,088,000 11,308,000 
Teer eee “561, 000 1,032,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDE D JANUARY 15. 
Lumber. wey ge 
TO ge Aa Poa ce Garner ae Tea Ter 8,142,000 000 
MRS Wig ccc R so var Igo ver sus os Seer 11,273,000 347, ‘000 
ee eee 3,131,000 120,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 15. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
MN Sos foie ce wo lescevs Series imgar te Seco wes 22,396,000 9. 797,000 
NE Wai tore chk ous wh eb amt erend xsl oneal 22,416,000 7,049,000 
MRR? Sole oo ahace te etecacecaen | uae oceans 2,748,000 
ae Nira ag Sonia ei oe POZO 000 .ccnreces 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 17 were: 


CLASS Vo. Value. 
OSD UT SR: SEC 1, | Sen a ee a ee ace a 2 $ 1,100 
* 3,000 and under $ 5;000............4<- 18 48,700 

5,000 and under DUB 5 tc sake mio eieha-e 4 27,600 
10,000 and under NN ga. 9.49 6 * 08e- 0 4-8 8 110,000 





25,000 and under 5 000 Bae rests cate te canara 3 83,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 





ARE ee eins 1 Be 000 

Chicago Dock & Canal Co., 6-story brick ‘ 
SN, era ccah a eels ei siela ck Hae ehe.& ae a 1 125,000 
RP RNa Sake race ess oR id ca eno volo crag Grn 37 §$ 445,400 
Average valuation for week............... ~ 12,088 
TOOGMEN PPOTIOUE WORK ec . ono icc eerecrss 46 i 900 
Average valuation previous weck.......... 8,215 
Totals January 1 to January 17, 1912..... 116 1,041,700 
Totals corresponding period 1911.........2 2138 2,188,010 
Totals corresponding period 1910......... 151 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909.........284 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period 1908.........258 1,690,200 
Totals corresponding period 1907.......,.300 2,778,050 
Totals corresponding period 1906......... 225 1,965,800 
Totals corresponding period 1905,...... .,229 4,632,000 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. A seasonable movement in pine products is 
manifest and woodworking plants are running steadily. 
The box situation has improved materially in the last 


We 
AMERICAN STEEL &Y E COS 
few months and orders are fairly free and prices better. 


Sash and doors and all kinds of building material are 
in fair call. The market for good grades of pine is firm, 
with a slightly upward tendency. The low grades are 
also steady. Comparatively little is doing in the way of 


country business, but this is not unexpected at this time 


of the year, when there is as much demand from the 
retail yards as is usual in winter and during the con- 
vention season. 

Minneapolis, Minn. With any r ilers fr 


many retailers from four 
IN ALL STANDARD FQRMS OF 


northwestern states in Minneapolis this week, market talk 
Sag ig | CONSTRUCT rid 
He eS ~ yyNout SPINNING FLATTENED 
hem = 


is prevalent. Jt is apparent from inquiries that the de- 
STRAND & FLAT MADE 


mands of the yards which must be filled by April will be 
considerable, but the retailers are in no hurry to buy. 

pe IRON, CRUCIBL 
AST STEEL AND 


Their trade has been almost nothing since the first of the 
year, owing to the extreme cold. Orders and shipments 
by the wholesale trade have been correspondingly scarce, 
but there seems to be a feeling that business is due for 
general improvement and that spring trade will be fully 
> Averace ~ rieAG . j > are a ; ~ 
lg the average, so prices on northern pine are held MONITOR PLOW ST 


Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. One hundred million 
feet of pine lumber are bought every year at other 
manufacturing districts by dealers in Bay City and 
Saginaw, who bring the stock to the Saginaw River by Vg 00 A & ; ery iD- 
water and work it up in planing mills, box factories and OIS PING sat of pada descrip 
other woodworking establishments. Then it is shipped tion for elevators, “mines, coal 
in car lots to the trade in Michigan, the middle West hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 


and the East. The last year 88,000,000 feet was thus ee , 
imported, 70 per cent coming from Ontario and the larger ricks, stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, loxging, ballast unloaders, 


portion from upper lake points. Aside from this, mil- 
ne Se Jeet ATO NORENE Bt Selec Wa On: ee etc. Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 
and ships’ rigging. Mine and surface haulage 


lines, and this comes in by rail. The large portion of 
the buying for importation is done early in the winter. . 
rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 


Buyers visit the Georgian Bay district, go into the 
woods, inspect the timber and contract for such quan- 


tities of logs as are wanted, the lumber manufactured sion rope, suspension bridge cables, cableway 
from such stock to come to the Saginaw River after ropés, guy strands and sash cords. Flat rope 


being manufactured at Canadian mills. It is considered 
here that Saginaw Valley dealers will buy the usual quan- 
tity this winter. Lower grade stocks, needed for box 
stuff, is higher, but not much change is reported in the 
better grades. About 25,000,000 feet is bought in the 
Lake Superior district for this market. A scarcity is 
reported of low grade lumber in the hands of local 
dealers available for the box trade this winter and 
prices are firm. Some lots are being bought at points 
north and brought in by rail. 


for deep hoisting. © Special rope made to order. 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. » Fittings and 
appliances for.use with wire rope 


Read about wire rope usage in its different require- 
ments in American Wire Rope News. Gladly sent 
free to anyone upon request. 





New York. Wholesalers report less mixing up of orders, 
inquiries running more to straight business. Retailers 
are of the opinion that conditions are shaping them- WE i AKE 
selves for a better building demand during early spring. 
American Wire Rope Barbed Wire 
Aeroplane Wire and Woven Wire Fencing 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a slight falling cff in sales, f RA 
Fence Gates 


as the weather has been too severe to permit of much Strand . A 
building. High grade lumber is in about the usual re- Piano Wire Steel Fence Posts 
quest for the season. Low grades hold very firm and Mattress Wire Concrete Reinforce- 
dealers look for such conditions to continue this year. Weaving Wire ment 
One dealer is informed that 75 per cent of all the Broom Wire Springs 
poi grade rape pine lumber has been sold for the year Fence Wire Sulphate of Iron 
and it is the general belief that stocks are likely to > : J H 
bring a stiff advance. ™ Flat Wire 4 Poultry Netting 

Flat Cold Rolled Steel Wire Rods 

Ast ucie s Lovey ery Juniata Horse Shoes 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. The last week has not been Electrical Wires dint and Calks 

particularly brisk, but under the adverse weather condi- Cables Shafting Cold Drawn 
tions’ that have prevailed dealers consider the amount Rail Bonds Steel ’ 
of business offered ng good. Retailers ..and Bale Ties Wire of Every 
manufacturers are again laying in stock, now that they : Tea} EG Bee tm 
have finished inventories, and orders: are ‘expected to Tacks, Nails, Staples, Degcription 
come in at an increased rate as the winter advances. Spikes 
Prices have stiffened slightly, due to decreases in items 
which have been in better demand. 

























We issue separate catalog for each of these. 
Gladly furnished upon application. 





American Steel & Wire Co.'s Sales Offices 
Pittsburgh, Pa. General demand is seasonable, with 

firm prices for all grades. Shipments are slow, owing 30 Church Street 
to the heavy weather and interference of snow and ex- ; 2 Ns OF Grove Street 
treme cold.. Inquiries continue to hold up in number é: ihe a Fe ee aeniae Sunes 
and character and new business is rather favorable in unin Trust Building 
outlook. Western Reservé Building 

Ford Building 

Third National Bank Building 
MONTREAL n 4 P 2 Bank of Ottawa Building 
ST. PAU iN ne Sh; : Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul 
DENVER, COL ‘ ‘ ‘ First National Bank Building 
SALT LAKE CIrY, UTAH 736 So. 3rd West Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 2 16th and Folsom Streets 
PORTLAND, ORE. Ninth and Irving Streets 
SEATTLE, WASH. Fourth Ave, South and Conn. St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Jackson and Central Avenues 


NEW YORK, United .States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St. 
Export Representatives 


CHICAGO : ° 6 us 72 West Adams Street 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York. Reports indicate that eastern manufac- 
turers are having no difficulty in disposing of stocks. 
Buyers here are putting out sizable inquiries and find 
that carload shipments are not coming along as fast as 
they would like to replenish stocks. Quotations are 
firmer, and the improvement prevails in all sizes. Local 
stocks are about as low as they can be to take care of 
ordinary business and as reports indicate a strengthen- 
ing in the building situation during the’ early spring 
prospects for larger demand and higher prices are good. 








Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian stocks are a little firmer, the 
low grades being well cleaned up. Large export ship- 
ments have been made recently. Reports from the 
South are that low grades are very firm, with only 
small stocks of such low grades as mill cull and box 
at most mills. Higher prices are looked for. 


— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of C ce Bidg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 








Boston, Mass. Retail yardmen:have placed small orders Ciena nien 
steadily for some time and some fair lots have been sold. 
Advices from mill centers indicate that more mills will 
be sawing within the next few weeks than so far this 
winter, due to the heavy fall of snow in the manufactur- 
ing district. This week the asking price for frames was 
$25, although sales have been reported at 50 cents less. 
Demand for random is moderate only. Offerings are not 
large and prices are well held. The call for boards rules 
quiet, with prices steady. 











‘Warren Axe & Tool Co.! 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bulli Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY Rout PRICES, 


_/ Write us. WARREN, PA. U.S.A 
Ceo 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Little new business is reported and 
while the general tone of the market is: firm there is 
nothing to warrant any change in lists. Clear spruce 
is moving well and at firm prices; there js said to be 
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Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 


Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY : 
Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 
_' Arringdale,Va. Wilmington, N.C. 
MILLS: | Franklin, Va. Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Frick Building, - - GEORGE L.CAMP, Manager 


If It’s Made—We Make It. 

















a shortage of this material Popular dimension stock 
sizes are somewhat scarce. 
OO 
Chicago. Orders for posts are being placed in retail 


vards, especially for large sizes. Country yards are said 


to be low on posts, which should cause a big demand by 


early spring. Dry mill stocks are also broken. Reports 
from the woods indicate that conditions have not been 
any too favorable for cutting. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Little is doing in sales but some 


shipments are being made. Logging conditions are good 
but the cold has been so intense as to make work slow. 
It has put the roads in fine shape and hauling ought to be 
easy for the next two months Post and pole business is 








at a standstill, but the railroads, while not buying at this 
time, are giving indication of some good orders for ties 
to come in the spring. 
HARDWOODS. 
Chicago. There has been a slight increase in demand 
the last week, but the volume of business being done 
shows that trade for the new year has not yet fully 


opened up. Consuming interests, however, are beginning 
to lay in supplies and there is more active demand from 
vards and other distributing interests. The tone of the 
hardwood market is firm and there is no seeming dispo- 
sition of holders to make concessions. Lumber has been 
sold during the last few days on which the price has been 
| the market than at any other time for 








held more above 


the last few months, the desired price having been ob- 
tained. Most of the trade report a distinctly better tone 
to the market. High grade plain red oak is scarce and 





a greater degree of activity in lower grades has resulted. 
Demand has been fair for birch, maple and basswood, 
while sound wormy chestnut has been in really good re- 


quest. Inquiries from the railroad people are numerous, 
with the result that hardwood men expect 1912 to be a 
good year, notwithstanding politics. Cottonwood and 
gum and box boards are in stronger demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
all cases is abnormally slow and the market is restricted. 
There is very little outside demand, and that mostly in 
mixed cars for small yards. The situation as to northern 
stocks continues to show strength and is satisfactory to 
the holders of lumber generally, but wholesalers are wish- 
ing for a more responsive market. 


Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. Demand is good and the 
market is firm. Good maple stocks are running low and 
are active and strong at the recent advance equivalent 
to $1 a thousand. Five quarter beech is held at $17.50 
to $18; 6-quarter is held at $19, and 8-quarter at $20 
and $22. 3eech, birch and maple, in No. 2, for which 
there was very little inquiry 60 days ago, are now active 
and bring an advance of $1 a thousand, the improvement 
in movement being due to the increased demand for box 
stuff. Basswood is moving more freely, culls being well 
cleaned up. 





Milwaukee, Wis. Lumbermen are concerned by the 
fact that they are sure to experience a shortage in high 
grade stocks before spring. Upper grade birch is hard 
to get, while basswood stocks are getting light. Both 
plain and quartered oak are getting scarce. Should a 
fair demand for hardwoods develop there is bound to 
be a serious shortage before new stocks are ready in 
April and May. Prices are naturally holding firm and 








Sold Exclusively by the Retail Lumber Dealers of America. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS. 
Durabuilt 


Trade Mark 


Oak and Red Gum Trim and Mouldings 


AND 
Oak and Red Gum Finishing Lumber. 


We furnish Oak Finishing Lumber and Red Gum Finishing Lumber in ANY WIDTH desired and Ship Quick. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS., - 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Consumption by factories in almost 











there is not the slightest chance of lower figures; pre- 
dictions are being made that higher prices may be 
expected. 


St. Louis, Mo. Little hardwood business has been done 
during the past week owing to the prevailiny blizzard. 
What few orders came in were delayed on this account, 
but many inquiries are coming in for prices on various 
items. Retailers are carrying very light stocks and con- 
sumers are buying only in small quantities. Most of 
the local hardwood lumbermen believe that as soon as 
the weather breaks building operations will be active 
and that the demand for all items on the hardwood 
list will naturally increase. Prices are fairly firm on 
most items. Reports from the mills are to the effect 
that they are still handicapped by wet weather, which 
has prevailed for many weeks and which is likely to 
continue for some time. 


Kansas City, Mo. Market conditions show good de- 
mand and fair supply. Stocks of oak flooring are light 
and there has been an advance of from $1 to $2 in the 
last 30 days. Timbers are firm, with demand for all 
that ean be handled. Prospect for spring trade is con- 
sidered bright. 


Memphis, Tenn. Very cold weather during the last 
week has not only interfered with the movement of logs 
into Memphis and the operation of the mills, but it has 
seriously handicapped shippers in getting out lumber. 
Demand has shown some increase during the last few 
days but it has not been particularly heavy. Lumbermen 


believe that good business is in store for them during 
the next few months and they are preparing to take 
eare of this. A satisfactory degree of activity prevails 


in plain red and white oak in all grades and, while quar- 
tered oak is not as active as plain, some business is 
being put through. Cottonwood is in active request in 
the lower grades and manufacturers report a reasonably 
good call for upper grades. Box boards are‘scarce and 


in good demand. Red gum continues a good seller. 
Sap gum is moving in fair volume, but prices are not 
so firm in the former as expected. More inquiry is 
reported for ash. While the movement of cypress is 


somewhat irregular a good volume of business is passing 
therein. Exporters are still meeting with much difficulty. 
in securing freight room in New Orleans and their busi- 
ness is being interfered with to a material extent on this 
account. 


Nashville, 
sarily been 
situation is 
cerning the 
facturers. 


Tenn. Although local operations have neces- 
obstructed by continued severe weather, the 
regarded as satisfactory and optimism con- 
outlook for 1912 continues among local manu- 
Yard work and building operations have been 
retarded. Many milis have been pressed for raw material 
and shortage of stocks may result unless some relief 
comes soon. As the inventory season progresses dealers 
find how short stocks are and place orders accordingly. 
Some orders for future delivery are coming in and it is 
expected business will soon begin to open up in earnest. 
Numerous inquiries are being received. Moderate ship- 
ments are being made for export. Prices are steady. 
Plain oak and the various grades of poplar lead in the 
demands. Red gum is moving well and there has been 
improvement in quartered oak. Ash and cottonwood are 
steady. Railroads are returning to the market for car 
material, construction timbers and cross ties. Calls from 
furniture people are light. ‘The first rafts of logs for 
the season have reached here from the upper Cumber- 
land and tributaries and others are on the way, and the 
present high tide will probably bring 3,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods by water to this market, increasing local 
stocks considerably. 


Ashland, Ky. New business is being booked in larger 
blocks than was expected by local manufacturers for this 
season and when buyers who are now holding off come 
into the markets trade ought to go with a rush. Poplar 
panel in 5/8 is in good demand while 4/4 is only mod- 
erately so. Firsts and seconds in all thicknesses are mov- 
ing fairly well. Saps and selects find a ready market, 
while No. 1 common is inclined to be slow. Nos. 2 and 
3 common are the leaders. In plain sawed oak the de- 
mand is good except for No. 3 common. Quartered oak is 
unimproved. There is some demand for switch ties, but 
ear stock is quiet. Heavy dock timbers are in good 
demand, with little to offer, owing to the oak mills be- 
ing closed. Prices hold to the same level as during the 
last six months of 1911. 


Louisville, Ky. Buyers are holding up their orders 
to await the completion of stock-taking, and yardmen 
are unable to do much on account of cold weather. Ship- 
ments are at the vanishing point, heavy snows and ex- 
treme cold preventing stock from being handled to ad- 
vantage. A few emergency orders are being taken care 
of, but generally speaking little is doing. It is expected 
that the situation will develop activity in the near future 
with the completion of plans for their year’s work by 
consumers, and the breaking of the cold spell. Poplar 
and plain oak are asked for in local inquiries, and quar- 
tered oak seems to be due for a more active season. 
Prices are practically unchanged. Mahogany is moving 
out steadily at stiff prices. . 


New York. Inventorying has resulted in a variety of 
inquiries, and while the consuming demand has held to 
a low basis the outlook for renewal of general activity 
during the early spring is good. Demand for plain oak 
is fair and prices are strong. Call for ash is more 
active and inquiries for chestnut, birch and maple are 
as good as they have been. An undercurrent of strength 
is shown all through the iist with the exception of 
quartered oak. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A fair amount of hardwoods is mov- 
ing, considering the weather and the time of year. 
With the furniture exhibitions over, toward the end of 
this month, a larger interest will be taken in lumber 
purchases; there is little buying in that quarter now. 
Dealers state that orders are placed with instructions 
to ship immediately, small quantity buying to piece out 
immediate needs being the rule. Quartered oak is said 
to show more firmness. Other woods hold their own. 





Columbus, Ohio. Improvement continues since retailers 
have practically completed their invoices and buying is 
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more liberal. Prices rule firm. Movement of the lower 
grades is still good, although the better grades are 
still in best demand. Yard and factory stocks are 
rather light. Collections are fair. Prices paid at the 
Ohio river are as follows: Quartered oak, firsts and 
seconds, $78; No. 1 common, $50. Plain oak, firsts and 
seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $31 to $33; No. 2 common, 
$21. Chestnut, firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, 
$34; sound wormy, $16.50. There is a good demand for 
basswood and ash is a little stronger. 





Baltimore, Md. The weather has interfered with opera- 
tions, yet stocks are not in such supply as to cause con- 
gestion. If the expectations entertained of a brisk in- 
quiry later on are realized shortage in some grades is 
likely to develop. Accumulations are not extensive. 
There is still something to be said with regard to some 
prices, but the ability to dispose of stocks suggests an 
improvement in the weak places before long. Sound 
wormy chestnut has been called for in quantities to take 
up accumulations at producing points, but largely on the 
basis of the old figures, and prices have become much 
steadier. Reports from foreign business centers are 
promising and further gain is among the early pros- 
pects. Steamers are held up by ice and this will tend 
to retard shipments, accentuating the scarcity of some of 
the stocks abroad and making calls for shipment more 
urgent. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Good sales are reported in oak, pop- 
lar and chestnut and the general trade appears to con- 
tinue its way independent of other lines of lumber. 
Low grades are firmer than a month ago and a fair 
inquiry is reported for these. Maple flooring is still ex- 
tremely quiet and offerings are shaded in price. Good 
hickory appears to be in fair demand and prices are 
held firmly, with no change. Better grades of ash are 
not so active but there is a fair inquiry. Low grades 
are dull. There does not appear to be much to offer 
the consumer, however, in either line. 


Boston, Mass. Demand has not improved. Buyers are 
not willing to take on more than small supplies. In some 
cases they have not finished their inventories and so will 
not buy, and some dealers say that buyers have no con- 
fidence in prices and so will not take stock far ahead of 
actual wants. No improvement is found in the demand 
for quartered oak and plain oak shows only a small 
amount of new business. Maple continues in good de- 
mand, with prices firmly held. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Manufacturers express much satisfaction at 
the volume of orders. Dealers are said to be making 
many inquiries preliminary to buying for the spring 
trade, and it is predicted that the demand will be 
much more active a little later in the season. Dry 
stocks at mills are not large and the higher prices which 
yellow pine is expected to bring shortly should have a 
still further firming up effect on the hemlock situation. 


New York. Demand is quiet and snow for the last 
two weeks has put a quietus on buying by yards. Local 
stocks are not very large, but the closed season among 
the suburban yards will make for a quiet demand. Or- 
ders placed are at good prices and no surplus of stocks 
at mill points is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y. While trade is naturally light, there is 
a good amount of firmness to prices. Most of the West 
Virginia mills are said to be asking 50 cents a thousand 
more than a month ago on low grades, which are well 
cleaned up. Indications point to more strength in the 
near future, in the opinion of some lumbermen, as less 
stock is to be had at some mill points than for several 
years. Lath are scarcer than usual, slabs having been 
used largely for other purposes, but owing to the season 
lath prices are no higher. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A slightly improved condition is noted, 
with the chief buying movement in eastern sections. A 
fair amount is moving in the immediate Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and among industrial consumers. Prices are un- 
changed as a rule, though here and there are reported 
some soft spots on the list for small lots in transit. 


Boston, Mass. Although offerings of dry eastern clipped 
boards are reported as small orders have been booked at 
slight concessions from the top“prices of a week ago. 
Eastern clipped boards, while held at $20 in most cases, 
have been sold at $19.75. Not all sellers will accept the 
latter bid, however. 


Columbus, Ohio. The volume of business is increasing 
steadily. Stocks are short and retailers are buying bet- 
ter. Prices remain firm. Building operations are ex- 
pected to be rather active as soon ,as spring arrives. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. Poplar has shown slightly better demand in 
this territory. Values are sustained and the tendency 
seems to be upward, although the list will probably con- 
tinue unchanged until the open weather of spring. 


Baltimore, Md. All the information obtainable is favor- 
able, except that extra wide stocks do not bring the 
prices which, in the opinion of producers, they should 
realize. Domestic demand, of course, halted toward the 
end of the year and the revival has not attained the 
proportions to be expected later on. Distribution of the 
lower grades, however, has done rather better than keep 
pace with production and stocks at mills are at a low 
ebb. Good grades have been -absorbed sufficiently by 
foreign business to keep down assortments, and the ten- 
dency abroad is to meet the prices of exporters. Quo- 
tations, of course, have had to be raised on account of 
the increase in freight rates to British ports, returns hav- 
ing been too small to enable shippers to absorb the addi- 


tion. The severe cold has served to keep down output 
and there is no oversupply in any division of the trade. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is quiet but prices are 
stul firm. Automobile factories are making more in- 
quiries. The general tone of the market has improved. 
Prices at the Ohio river are: Firsts and seconds, $57; 
No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 common, $23, and No. 3 com- 
mon, $21. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. The market shows a healthier condition and 
inquiries for fir lumber are becoming more numerous, 
which indicates a lively spring business. Mill representa- 
tives here say that the demand for all grades of lumber 
is increasing. 


Portland, Ore. Manufacturers report that the demand 
for lumber, especially clears, appears to have increased 
considerably during the last three weeks. A good volume 
is looked for in the spring and it is expected that prices 
will show a material advance, as they are too low to 
admit of profit. Logs are firm and probably will advance 
within a month. In view of this situation millmen are not 
eager to book far ahead even though they may be seek- 
ing immediate business. The sash and door factories 
report a satisfactorw volume of trade. 


Tacoma, Wash. Prices are firmer than they have been 
for some time. Inquiry has been improving and orders 
are fairly easy, with little inclination by millmen to book 
ahead on the present basis. The railroads have been in 
the market for some sizable tie orders. 


Seattle, Wash. Indications are of more favorable busi- 
ness from this time on, especially in yard trade. This 
trade has been very slack for weeks, but is showing a 
steady strengthening. Orders received this week by 
Seattle concerns would indicate that there will be con- 
siderable buying from the Lake States, and the railroads 
continue to buy a little right along. Prices are slightly 
better. : 





Kansas City, Mo. The unusually long winter shutdown 
of mills in the Northwest has dissipated the fear of 
overproduction, but the demand in this territory is slack 
and will continue so for a time. Dealers report short 
stocks, with every indication of an upturn in prices when 
the inquiry begins. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The present very slow movement of 
freight is a reminder that the yard dealers who bring 
their fir, spruce and cedar from Duluth by lake have 
planned wisely. These woods are here to stay and, 
though, they are naturally dull at present the need of 
them should make the trade eager to study out the best 
method of carrying them across the continent. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Fairy active demand continues for shop lum- 
ber. Prices are being fairly well maintained. A good 
spring trade is expected, which is already indicated by 
early orders. Good shop lumber is scarce. : 





Spokane, Wash. More optimism has been manifest 
during the last week among manufacturers than at any 
time within six months. While no great volume of busi- 
ness is expected, the market since the first of the year 
has shown an upward tendency. No effect, however, has 
been made on prices. It is not believed that normal con- 
ditions will be reached until after the national election. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Water shipments have been held up by 
severe storms. North Carolina pine sales last week aver- 
aged well with the week previous, with the same condi- 
tion obtaining in demand for low grade lumber. Prices, 
however, have strengthened somewhat and quotations 
show little variation; 4/4 edge box has strengthened and 
mills demand and sell this material at $14.50 f. 0. b. Nor- 
folk. Six-, 8- and 10-inch box is selling at $15, $16 and 
$16.50 respectively. Box bark strips are being sold at 
$9.50 Norfolk. In low grade flooring, ceiling and partition, 
2% to 3% face, the following prices, f. 0. b. Norfolk, are 
being obtained: Nos. 2. 3 and 4 flooring, $24.50, $20.50 
and $14.50 respectively; 2, 3 and 4 ceiling, 34-inch, $14.50, 
$11,75, $8.75; 7/16-inch ceiling, $16,50, $14, $9.75; 13/16-inch 
partition, No. 1, $27: No. 2, $25; No. 3, $20.75: 6-. 8- and 
10-inch roofers, $16.50, $17 and $17.50 respectively. Lath 
continues strong at previous quotations. Prices of high 
grade lumber show a little improvement, due to slight 
increase in demand. 


Baltimore, Md. Adverse weather put a stop to many 
outdoor operations and made hauling difficult. Con- 
sumption also took a2 slump, so the pressure upon the 
trade was averted. Scores of vessels are at times tied up 
along the Chesapeake. Receipts have been diminished 
materially and notwithstanding the absence of a spirited 
demand from some quarters prices are firmly maintained, 
and members of the trade expecting a further advance, 
especially in box grades, which have been in fair request 
all along.and are not arriving in such quantities as the 
box makers would like. Framing and other lumber used 
in construction work are rather inactive and a decided 
change is not to be looked for until the weather moder- 
ates. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Stocks are held very firmly, especially 


‘in the lower grades. Mills that have the material have 


been doing a fair business. It has been difficult for 
brokers to get a supply and they are said to have been 
buying lately at higher prices than usual and in new 
quarters. Large manufacturers are getting frequent in- 
quiry for stock lists, especially on the lower ends. Roofers 
are in short supply. 


New York. Stocks hold firm and wholesalers find a 
good demand in all sizes and grades. Box demand has 
fallen off a little but prices are unchanged. T.ow grades 
continue to be the leaders. 
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Be sure the belts in your fac- 
tory are the best from every 
standpoint. 


You cannot afford to take any 
chances with your power equipment. 
If you do, and the experiment is not 
a success, it will affect your profit and 
loss account on the minus side. 


Reliance 
And 


Sea Lion Waterproof 
Leather Belting 


are backed by our iron-clad guar- 
antee. We ask you to give them a 
trial, and if you have any particularly 
hard place in your plant, we can 
furnish the belt that will do the work 
with the highest efficiency. 





During the past twelve months we 
have mailed out over 5,000 of our 
80-page cataiogues. If you did not 
get one, mail us a postal card today. 





Chicago Belting Co. 


119 No. Green Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Branches: NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


























FANCY PICKET MACHINERY WANTED. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of an inquiry 
irom one of its readers, a large manufacturer of lum- 
oer, who desires to be put into communication with 
manufacturers of fancy picket machinery. Machinery 
zoncerns prepared to supply machines of this character 
vill be furnished the name of the inquirer upon request. 
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Boston, Mass. There is no abatement in the strength 
of roofers reported. Buyers are as eager as ever to 
place orders for prompt delivery but it is difficult to find 
a mill that will accept orders and promise quick ship- 
ment. Partition is well held, with a fair demand. Rough 
edge also is well held. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. A more cheerful tone pervades the trade 
throughout. Railroad and car companies apparently 
are as eager to secure the timber and lumber in their 
special lines as they were the last week or two in 
1911. Yard trade is also looking up, judging by inquiries 
forwarded to wholesale centers and to the mills. These 
inquiries must be followed by orders. However, as it is, 
numerous orders for yard stock already have been booked 
by lineyard concerns and dealers, which is evidence that 
the industry will have a better year than last. Prices 
are firmer all along the line. 


St. Louis, Mo. Weather conditions absolutely prevent 
prompt shipments. Buying by the railroads has been 
done to some extent but since the present blizzard has 
prevailed it has fallen off. The outlook is encouraging, 
however, for future business, and as soon as the bad 
weather moderates considerable trade from this source 
is expected. Mill reports are that stocks are low and 
badly assorted, they can not operate because of wet 
weather and it will be some time before logging can be 
done. They have sent word to their connections not 
to sell any item except what they have on hand. 


Kansas City, Mo. Continued rains have enforced a 
further shutdown of mills because of the difficulties in 
logging. A result has been strengthening of prices, 
ranging from 50 cents to $1. This is the off season for 
lineyard men, but the export, car material and timber 
trade is growing firmer, with every prospect for a brisk 
start in the yard business. Mill stocks are much de- 
pleted and there is a general tendency among wholesalers 
not to push the trade just now. Severe winter weather 
has practically precluded trips by salesmen, so it is 
largely a waiting game, with everyone expecting a fur- 
ther increase in prices. 


New Orleans, La. Involuntary curtailment, chargeable 





Why Not Insist on 
Dependable Rope 


the same as you do with other ma- 
terial and machinery used around 
your plant? It’s an item of ex- 
penseand should be purchased with 
intelligent knowledge of its dura- 
bility and strength. 


Columbian Rope 


is made of the highest grade of fibre 
and under the supervision of expert 
rope makers—men who understand 
the requirements demanded of the 
rope they make and who know and 
appreciate fully the importance of 
using only such fibre as has been 
perfectly prepared and tested. This 
is why Columbian Rope is the 


“Standard for Reliability.” 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, 
and hundreds of distributors. 
Insist on Columbian. 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. 








to bad weather, is still reported from a considerable 
portion of the Louisiana territory. As millstocks are 
badly broken this sort of curtailment is a blessing not 
wholly appreciated, though it should help the statistical 
position of the wood. Weather conditions likewise are 
interfering to some extent with exports. The overseas 
call continues reasonably strong. Reports as to the state 
of railroad demand differ more or less, and the same is 
true of domestic call generally. Reports from points 
east of the Mississippi are as a rule more cheerful than 
those from the trans-Mississippi mills. On the whole, 
prices seem to be well maintained and the business 
volume as good as could be hoped for at this season, in 
the face of abnormal and adverse weather conditions. 


New York. Trading has continued in limited volumes 
but inquiries from yards as a result of inventorying 
are encouraging. Railroads are doing more buying and 
authorities in the building situation are encouraged over 
the outlook for an early resumption of building. Prices 
at the mills remain firm but competition in the con- 
suming market is keen. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is the same strength to yellow 
pine as recently recorded, although trade in this section 
is not active, on account of the severe weather. Mills 
are apparently well supplied with orders and many of 
them are not in as favorable position for prompt ship- 
ments as they were a short time ago?® 





Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine men are taking matters 
slowly for the present as the intense weather has put a 
stop to many operations that call for the use of lumber. 
Moreover, the ice embargo in the bay has held up arrivals. 
The temporary check does not affect the strength of the 
market, and Georgia pine men generally continue hope- 
ful in regard to the outlook. Stocks in dealers’ hands are 
adequate for current needs and but little would be re- 
quired to create a comparative scarcity. Improvement in 
prices continues and the firmness of the quotations at 
the mills makes it certain that there will be no decline; 
a further rise is far more likely. 


Boston, Mass. Very little activity can be reported to 
the demand. The extremely cold weather has checked 
yard orders to a large extent. Demand for partition has 
been quiet, due in part to the fact that prices have ruled 
a little easy. A few manufacturers have been offering 
to sell partition at low prices, which has unsettled the 
market. Flooring has moved in a quiet way. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Some very good orders have been 
reported the last week from large consumers. There is 
a very fair inquiry for car material. Yards expect to 
place some new business in the Pittsburgh district after 
the inventory season. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Weather conditions have checked 
development of demand for yard stock, but in spite of 
this handicap the bookings are said to show a fair 
increase for the week. Inquiries are brisk and about 
cover the list. Factory trade has improved noticeably. 
With car supply easy, wet weather and the resultant 
conditions still are delaying shipments to some extent. 
Some of the local sales offices report a revision of their 
own quotations slightly downward on a few items, but 
explain that this step is taken only to meet the quota- 
tions of competitors and does not materially affect the 
price situation. No. 2 box, 4/4, is quoted up $1 because 
of its scarcity and the active request. Inquiries regard- 
ing car and other railroad material are numerous, but 
the business placed in this line during the week has been 
of somewhat limited volume. 


Chicago. Business volume shows a steady increase, 
although it has not yet attained normal proportions. 
Factory trade is fairly brisk. Country yards are order- 
ing assorted lots, which shows that the general situa- 
tion throughout the country is improving. Door and finish 
factories are taking cypress orders right along and the 
greenhouse men are beginning to call for material. 


St. Louis, Mo. A _ satisfactory amount of business is 
reported, considering the adverse weather. Yards, while 
well stocked, can not fill orders until the weather mod- 
erates. Inquiries are numerous, showing shortage of 
stocks at line yards. Consumers of cypress are buying 
only what they need and their purchases are in small 
lots. Prices are well maintained on nearly every item. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market is steady. Mills report 
some curtailment because of the demand for labor on the 
sugar plantations in the South. There is a slight short- 
age in odd stuff. Dealers report spring prospects good 
for a brisk demand for siding. 


Baltimore, Md. Dealers are not called upon to exert 
themselves, the contractors’ operations having been 
brought to a temporary stop by the cold wave. The ice 
embargo in the bay, however, tends to equalize matters 
by imposing a check upon vessel movement and lessening 
receipts, so there is no surplus of stocks despite the indif- 
ferent demand. The lessening of the distribution, of 
course, means merely a deferment of business. Prices are 
even firmer than before and the general view is that when 
the trade opens up stocks will be called for in increased 
quantities. 


New York. Demand continues active and conditions 
are regarded as satisfactory. Most orders stipulate rush 
shipments. Woodworking mills continue to buy on a 
close basis. Car and cargo inquiries are of a _ better 
character, and while prices move up very slowly the 
undertone is strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that trade is on a very 
small scale. The season has not arrived for moving 
much finishing lumber and the chief movement is in 
tank stock. Prices have been holding steady in it for 
some time, and there is not much change in other 
grades. Better business is looked for as soon as apring 
buying begins. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is steady and uniformity 
in quotations is the rule. The volume of business is 
good for the time of year. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. Demand is quiet for red cedar shingles at 
prices about the same as they were last week; namely, 
$2.98 for clears and $2.52 for stars. "White cedars are 
moving fairly well, with prices firm. Lath are steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The extreme cold has checked buy- 
ing of all kinds and stopped the movement of transit cars 
eastward. Everything is in a waiting condition, with the 
market held steady by the small amount of shingles now 
being manufactured. The price situation is no better, 
except that some concerns are asking small advances, not 
wishing to take on more business at current prices. 


Tacoma, Wash. Shingle prices are firm in the face of 
better demand and low stocks. Brisk spring buying is 
being looked for on a better basis. 





Seattle, Wash. The shingle market shows no advance, 
although prices are firm. Nothing big in the way of shin- 
gle buying is expected at this time of year, and accord- 
ing to shingle men buying is if anything above normal 
considering the season. 


Kansas City, Mo. Extra stars are stronger, with pros- 
pects for a farther stiffening when the lineyard trade 
opens. There is no change in the market for clears, but 
dealers look for firmer market in that line also with the 
opening of the retail season. Western mills have cur- 
tailed their output considerably and several have re- 
ported that they will not open until next month and in 
some cases not until March, the result being a prospect 
for a further stiffening of the market. 


New Orleans, La. The call for cypress shingles con- 
tinues active and prevents any accumulation of stock at 
mills. Some of the upper grade items now rule as scarce 
as the lowers, which have been in very low supply 
for weeks. Prices are said to be firm at full list. Cy- 
press lath are in good supply, with demand rated quiet 
and prices unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is quietude in shingles, as the 
market has been pretty well supplied. Prices have shown 
little change and are not likely to grow very firm until 
there is better demand. Receipts were large last season, 
but only a fair supply is on hand now, and unsold shin- 
gles are in small volume for this season. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in shingles is rather dull and 
prices remain weak. Shipments are light and the de- 
mand is almost nil. Prices for red cedar shingles are: 
Clears, $3.15; stars, $2.60; Eurekas, $3.60. Lath are 
steady but the movement is limited. 


Boston, Mass. The shingle market is very firm, with a 
fair demand reported. For cedar extras the asking price 
is $3.60 to $3.65 and in a few cases sales of choice extras 
were made at $3.75. Clears are well held and in demand 
at $3.25 to $3.35. Lath are not as firm as they have been. 
A few reports of sales at slight concessions have been 
heard. Asking prices for 15-inch are still $4 to $4.15 
and for 1%-inch $3.50. 





COOPERAGE. 





Chicago. Coopers encouraged a rise in staves, expect- 
ing a corresponding rise in prices for barrels, which did 
not come on account of severe competition and the 
lessening demand for barrels. Too many machine cooper 
shops close to the stock yards, besides others within a 
few miles, produce more than the demand requires. Boxes 
for pork and small kegs and cans for lard are largely 
also causes for poorer call for pork barrels and tierces. 
Business depression seems to have helped the temper- 
ance cause, as over 20,000 barrels of beer less are said 
to have been consumed in this city in December than in 
former years for the same month, causing less demand 
for beer staves and heading, with little change in prices. 
Slack: stock ambles along with other kinds and a few 
old fashioned mills are contracting for expected later 
demand. The recent rise in wheat causes buyers of 
staves and heading to hesitate unless bargains are offered. 
Very little movement in ash butter tub staves and head- 
ing is noticeable. The cold weather seems to stiffen the 
price of racked hoops, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
t M 


RUE ein so os ae So 28 So Ws 6 ho i0 9 1 9 19 whee 9-210 800 


No. 2, 281%4-inch elm staves, net M....... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

TREE Sd SA eee mer ro 08% to .09 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, _ 

“eet 17 Gears rer er ree eerie are w td No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves............... 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 51%4-foot, per M... 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04, 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 30 3=6to .85 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .60 
Denon ROOD VAIPCIB. 6. <.6<6-062 bce 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... es .45 
PARI MIRE, SE TIOOD 6098.55.55 00 Goo 8 bes ere os 37 to 3814 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, per M........... 025 
White oak oil staves, per M.............. 34.00 to 35.00 
RMN MIND in eo i's is oro 8 ho $0066 55 6 59:4 witome as 400 No demand 
BARC RIOR: MOUNIIIN 4:05, 6:0: 6 5 0-6 Wore eho 5-0 454% 12.00 to 13.00 
I SERONIIS og ors OE) 5.55 oh Sse odo wth a begs 1.35 to 1.40 
AS RNIN 05 ce ci ts ro nanan 6 wile 94 w aio eaayeiaia a 95 to 1.00 
OD ge RS RSS eae Pee See inet orarie ne -90 to 95 











